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Sir Robert Peel’s Speech. 
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long as the English language shall last” —Times. 
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PORTRAIT OF 


MAJOR-GENERAL SIR CHARLES JAMES NAPIER 
sa CONQUEROR. OF SCINDE. 


Í FROM A SKETCH BY MAJOR-GENERAL W. F. P. NAPIER. 


; “J must say that, after giving the fullest consideration to those o 
oe have never known an instance of a general’ officer who has shewn to 
than he has done all the requisite qualifications to enable h € 
‘tions. He has manifested the utmost discretion and prudence in the formation of! 
plans, the utmost activity in perfecting his preparations to ensure success ; and fin 
the utmost zeal, gallantry, and science, in carrying those plans and preparations i 
i a ` execution. I must say that the march of General Napier against. Emaum Ghur 
one of the:most extraordinary marches-I ever read of; and it was, 1 must say, m! 
completely successful. . He marched the army through the desert, with all the hé; 
guns, transporting all*his materiel as well, and by this co Iraordinary march 
-deprived the enemy of all means of retreat.” —Speech of the Duke of Wellington. 
“ The taking of the fort of Emaum Ghur, was one of the most brilliant affairs e 
undertaken and executed.” —Speech of the Earl of Ripon. ' 
“ To the example which he set the troops—inspiring an unparalleled confidence 
their commander,—we must mainly attribute ‘the success of the actions of Meearee 
and Hyderabad.” — Speech of Sir-Robert Peel. Po 
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- REMARES -ON MILITARY LAW. ! 
. AND THE PUNISHMENT OFFLOGGING.: 

BY MAJOR-GENERAL SIR. CHARLES ‘JAMES NAPIER, K.C.B: 
“Tn Scinde he had an opportunity of shewing some of the ‘greatest qualities which | 
which.could distinguish a military Commander—pronipt decision energy,undaunted | 

re - bravery, consummate military ski z above all, that power which particularly E 
Vz _. distinguishes superior minds—the ‘power. of inspiring into all’ who Served under his | 

S -command a-portion of the same spirit by which he was himself animated.” —Speech 

~ of Lord Howick. : Oe pe cc $ $ x 4 i 

- “ He was cognisant.of many transactions in which that gallant officer was concerned 
, Muring-the Peninsular war, and bis humanity was equal. to his gallantry. It was the 
= opinion of the whole army, that to his master-mind was'to be-attributed that final | 
> “Shecess.”—Speech of General Sir H: Hardinge. © ° > 


“This work, we hive Several times taken occasion to remark, is far less known than |. , 
+ ` it deserves to be, especially among the profe: 


ssion. It abounds in lessons of profound iv 
~ wisdom, delivered in the clearest languace,.and it is as modestly as it is ably written; | 
nor have we often met with a more amusing book., There areto be found in it many | 
7 interesting and characteristic anecdotes, and there isa ‘vein of quiet humour that is 
Ree Se Bee ~ very diverting, but which” interferes not at all -with the. serious ‘purpose of the 
baler ra Stinks _author,-who has left upon: every page traces of a benevolent heart and sound in- 
ee eee - tellect.”—Waval and Military. Gazette. Bae ar i er E > 
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NOTICE. 


Tur. Second. Part of the Conquest or SCINDE 
completes all the Military and Political operations. 
The author’s original intention was to produce a 
third, or Administrative Part, as a continuation of 
the other two; but this plan he has given up, 
because Sir C. Napier’s Administration of Scinde 
is still going on, and being of a mixed nature will 
form a separate and complete subject and volume 
of itself, 

W. Napier, 


Major-General. 
May, 1845. 
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LIST OF PLANS. 


PAGE 
No. I.—Explanatory Sketch of Central Asia 474 
ofScinde . - : : 3 
Combining No. II. and III. 
No. IV.—Plan of the Battle of Meeanee . 3 5 : a 
No. V.—Plan of the Invasions of Hyderabad . : 3 Pr 


No. VI.—Plan of the Battle of Hyderabad 


Puge 208, line 1, for “ Roree and Alore,” read “ ground near Roree.” 


? 


Note.—At page 321, 85th line, it is said, the sword of Nadir 
Shah was taken at Meeanee. 


218, 


319, ~ 


te 


» 


CORRIGENDA. 


4, for “Son,” read “ Nephew.” 
28, for “ many times,” read “ at times.” 

2, for “ six,” read “ four.” 

3, for “ young Prince,” read “ Prince.” 
20, for “villages,” read “ Belooch villages.” 


15, for “to have,” read “to become;” and for “ven- 


geance,” in side note, read “ rebellious.” 
10, for “into,” read “towards.” 


14, 
5 ? Jor “ grenadiers,” read “a company.” 
5 ; 


20, for “rode over,” read “ down through a gap.” 
27, for “down dead,” read “ down.” 


820, ,, 19, for “one thousand,” read “ seventeen hundred.” 
822, 5, 26, for “rich armour,” read “ armour.” 


This is an error; that sword was in 


possession of Ali Ackbar before the battle. 
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CONQUEST OF SCINDE, 


ETC. ETC. 


PART I. 


To the British people who still honour a bold cap. 


stroke in war, this brief record of a glorious exploit 
is dedicated. The conquest belongs to the nation, 
so does the conqueror, and to the people’s keeping 
his fame is committed; they will not fail towards 
a general whose heroic resolution has renewed the 
wonders of Poictiers and Agincourt. 

Sordid factious writers have described Sir Charles 
Napier, as a ferocious warrior seeking with avidity 
the destruction of men; and to make the reproach 
more large, designated him as one of a brood, 
bearing the name, always ready for blows and blood. 
That he and others of his family have been ready 
with the sword in defence of their country is true; 
that they seek to spill blood for strife’s sake is 
false; and two of them have need to be chary of blows 
which topple down thrones and change the fate of 
kingdoms. Dom Miguel of Portugal, a melan- 
choly exile in Rome—the Egyptian Ibrahim, a 
fugitive from Syria—the fallen tyrants of Scinde, 
clanking their chains for the ears of sympathising 
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parT Englishmen as base as themselves, attest the vigou 
` of their conquerors in war; but peace and T 
arts of peace, have ever been the aim and stug 
of the man who fought so sternly at Mecanee and | 
Hyderabad; and he warred there only because peac 
and his country’s cause were incompatible. 

The mountains of Cephalonia, furrowed with 
roads scarcely inferior to that of Mont Cenis jy 
greatness, and equal in skilful contrivance—the 
harbours of that island improved by fine quays, and 
ameliorated and adorned with lighthouses of beau. 
tiful construction—fisheries created—agriculture 
advanced—-the law courts reformed—the oppres. 
sion of feudal chiefs rebuked—justice upheld, 
and the honest affections of the labouring people 
secured by unwearied exertion for their welfare; 
these, the undeniable fruits of Sir Charles Napier’ 
government of Cephalonia, are solid vouchers for 
that benignity of purpose which renders industry 
in the works of peace glorious. His efforts.were 
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iee deed painful, for always they were clogged, and = 
Colon finally stopped by the vulgar jealousy of a splenetic | 
be man in power, to whom stupid pomp appeared the I 
the efforts Vital principle of government. Incapable of dis 4 
apresie tinguishing justice from oppression, honesty from | 
treachery, vigour from arrogance,—allseeming alike 1 
to his narrow intellect,—he first obstructed the good Í 
man’s active beneficence, and then-drove him from € 
his post with an accusation of tyranny. The home 
authorities, the distant rulers, listened and believed} < 
but ithe men on the spot, the labouring people 
who were designated as the miserable victims of p 
his harshness, passed their comment, and it is a 
cordial vith, a pearl more precious than. Cleopatra's E 
to cheer those! i > : 


swho: striye honestly for the welfare 1 


“s 


poe 
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of the poor and lowly. Thus it runs. Sir Charles cmap. 


Napier, when he was iniquitously deprived of his 
command, held in Cephalonia a piece of land, so 
small that he took no heed of it at his departure. 
Not so the grateful Greek peasants; they volun- 
tarily cultivated the ground, and have transmitted 
the value of it yearly ever since, without his being 
even cognizant of their names! 

But while the Lord High Commissioner, Adam, 
could only see in the military Resident of Cepha- 
lonia a person to be crushed by the leaden weight 
of power without equity, there was another observer 
in that island, who appreciated, and manfully pro- 
claimed the great qualities of the future conqueror 
of Scinde. This man, himself a butt for the ran- 
cour of envious dulness, was one whose youthful 
genius pervaded the world while he lived, and 
covered it with a pall when he died. To him, 
mountain and plain, torrent and lake, the seas, the 
skies, the earth, light and darkness and even the 
depths of the human heart, gave up their poetic 
secrets: and he told them again with such harmo- 
nious melody, that listening nations marvelled at 
the sound, and when it ceased they sorrowed. 
Lord Byron noted, and generously proclaimed the 
merits which Sir Frederick Adam marked as de- 
fects. Writing from Cephalonia i in 1823, he thus 
expressed his opinion. 

«Of Colonel Napier’s military Pae it. were 


I can say, from my own knowledge, as well as from 


all public rumour, or private report, that it is 
excellent as his military: in short, a better or a 
braver man is not easily to be found. He is our — 


man to lead a regular force, or to organize a 
B 2 
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superfluous to speaks of his personal character, Life of 
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THE CONQUEST 


part national one for the Greeks. Ask the army; ask 


I. 


any one.” 

This eulogy, so warm so earnest and so true, 
pronounced when Greece, struggling to be free, like 
her own fabled Encéladus shook the world at 
every throe, had reference to a design for delivering 
the bright land of ancient days. It was largely con- 
ceived, maturely arranged, and many ardent men 
had been engaged by Sir Charles Napier for the 
execution ; men hardy and habituated to war, who, 
tired of inactivity and warmed with a love for 
Greece and her olden times, had full confidence in 
their intended chief’s ability to plan, and in his 
courage to lead. Ready and eager they were, 
under his guidance, to throw themselves, with 
their valour, their military knowledge, their enthu- 
siasm, and their wealth, which was not small, into 
the Peloponnesus. He was known also tothe Greeks 
of the continent. His beneficent and vigorous 
government of Cephalonia had not been unob- 
served by that acute race; and such had been his 
kindness to the dispossessed Suliotes, that they 
called him father! The enterprise, therefore, bade 
fair for success; but Lord Byron’s recommendation, 
and Sir C. Napier’s offered services, were alike 
disregarded by the Greek Committee in London. 
Why ! it is for the Humes, the Ellices, and Bow- 
Tings to say. For Greece it was a misfortune, for 
England a happy neglect. The acquisition’ of 
Scinde, that rich and promising kingdom in the © 
East, gained by a just war, and one most grateful A 
to humanity, with the concomitant advantage of k 
restoring our. shaken military reputation in India, . 
has been, with long space indeed between cause and 
effect, the final result. 
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Sir Charles Napier’s plan for the deliverance of Ey, 


Greece was not the only project formed by him 
against the Turkish power, which he abhorred 
from witnessing the great cruelties exercised on the 
unhappy people of the Archipelago and Pelopon. 
nesus. He had been previously employed on a 
secret military mission to Ali, Pacha of Yoanina, 
who consulted him as to operations against the 
forces of the Porte then menacing the Pachalic. 
“ Give me,” said Napier, “the selection of your 
troops, and one of the millions in your coffers, and 
in six weeks I will place you in the seraglio, Sultan 
of Constantinople, if you will declare the Christians 
free.” The Pacha liked the project, and atten- 
tively examined the details of arrangement, but he 
would not give the treasure! One month after- 
wards he offered two millions! The reply was :— 
«Too late; the Turks are in the Etolian moun- 
tains! you are lost.” The miser, Ali, gave up his 
life and his money together. This and other ex- 
perience, gave Sir Charles Napier a clear insight 
of the character and policy of Asiatic barbarians, 
which he has since profited from. 

During his forced retirement from military life, 
he added several works to his country’s literature, 
under the following titles :—“ The Roads of Cepha- 
lonia ;? ‘* The Colonies; “ Colonization, with Re- 
marks upon small farms and overpopulation ;” « Mili- 
tary Law,” a work eloquent, and copiousof anecdote; 
“« An Essay on the State of Ireland ;” “ Notes upon 
De Vigny’s Lights and Shadows of Military Life ;” 
finally, a historical romance, called “ Harold of 
England,” not published, but worthy of being so, 
and shewing the author’s versatile powers of mind: 

He became a Major-General by the brevet of 
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part 1837; and Lord Hill, at the recommendation of 

* Lord FitzRoy Somerset, a man who was not to be 
swayed by calumny though it was not spared, 

placed him in the command of the northern dis. 

trict of England. It was a troubled, critical pe- 

riod, and his political opinions were well known; 

they had been strongly expressed in public at fitting 

times and places; but his ability, his judgment, 

his unswerving integrity of purpose, his rectitude, 

and military conduct, gained him the approba- 

tion of the Government of the day, and of the 

magistrates generally, without any ill-will from the 

people, who did full justice to the honest desire he 

shewed for their welfare, even while he was forced 

to controul them by arms. He was treated with 

injustice by Macaulay, the Whig Secretary at war, 

but Lord John Russell, the Home Secretary, ac- 

knowledged his merits; and in the autumn of 

184. 1841, Lord Hill offered him a command in India. 

Proceeding by the overland journey, he, in 

passing through Egypt, seized with characteristic 

quickness the vicious weakness of Mehemet Ali’s 

government, which he thus exposed with the in- 

dignation, of a man abhorring cruelty and selfish 

oppression. ies = 

Tto eka A person who has been but a short.time in a 

4 the Author « country has no right to suppose he cam trace 

ek “causes with certainty ; he can, however, judge of 

“effects when they are strongly marked. © Rich 
‘sland, a variety of produce, with a ready market | 
‘< fot itin Europe, and a noble people, belong to | 
‘this country. Mehemet Ali has ruled it for forty 
“ years, and the result is horrible! I have notseen, — 
“nor can I hear of any deed of his, nor the result — 
p £ of any of his deeds, that has not the stamp of — 


saat 


k 2 
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« tyranny, of mischief, of villainy. His mind is cnar. 


“ capable of projecting clever things for his own 
“supposed advantage, or pleasure, or renown, but 
« incapable of great works for the regeneration of a 
“ people, or even for their temporary advantage : 
“ he does not even leave the means of subsistence 
“ in their possession! His only really great work, 
“the Canal of Mahmoudie, eighteen feet deep, 
“ninety feet wide, and sixty miles long, cost, it is 
“ asserted here, the lives of twenty-nine thousand 
“ persons in one year, out of the hundred and fifty 
“thousand employed: they were starved by him, 
“ and dug the canal with their hands! Take that 
“as a sample of his infernal rule. A great man 
« would have given them tools ; he would not, to 
“save expence, have slain twenty-nine thousand 
“ poor men within the year. And when his canal 
« was finished, the commerce on it would have 
‘‘ proved'its use, and his greatness; but no boat 
« floats thereon which does not contain the Pacha’s 
“ property, for no man but himself is a proprietor. 
“ This high way of two hundred miles through his 
« dominions, for it is one with the Nile, exhibits 
‘“‘no sign, therefore, that the barbarian’s mind is 
“ either great or good. What encouragement has 
‘che given to his people? None! He has hired 
« foreign men to make all things which he requires 
« for war; and his establishments-are of a size 
“ which render his government one of devilish op- 
“ pression; his monopolies no country could sup- 
“port; he is living on his capital ! 

To give an illustration of his system. Let A 
« be one district, B another. The rent is alike for 
“each. Some accident injuresthe crop on B, and 
“ it becomes impossible for the people to pay more 
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‘than half their rent. The Pacha levies the de. 
“ ficiency on A, and both are ruined ! Again, an 
« Abyssian, or some other merchant from the inte. 
« yior of Africa arrives with cattle, or other goods, 
“ he is offered a large sum in cash; he cannot take 
“it! The Pacha seizes his goods, and pays him, 
“ when convenient, with articles from the Pacha’s 
“ own stock of merchandise of various kinds, to the 
“« amount of half the value; and this robbery is so 
‘frequent as to be the rule, not the exception, 
“The Pacha then sells the cattle to the original 
‘cash purchaser, and all trade is thus checked, 
“except that which is in the hands of English. 
« men.—The result of all this is a ruined misera- 
“ ble people.” 

“The troops are ill equipped, but they are the 
“ best thing one sees, except the ships of war. The 
“ men, both soldiers and peasants, are fine strong 
“ Arabs, with thin faces, and intellectual to the 
“ greatest degree ; good-humoured, honest-looking, 
“and resolute. The Egyptian I have not been 
“able, yet, to distinguish from the Arab ; but all 
‘appear fine looking. In five days I have seen 
“many beaten severely by men in authority, with- 
< out any apparent cause; they all seemed dis- 
“ posed to resist, but the consequences were too 
“terrible and smothered rage was very clearly 
“depicted. Forty years rule should have produced 


“< better fruit, if Mehemet Ali were, as we are told, 


“a great man, but of that I see no proof, no trace! 
“ Tbrahim beat a man to death last week in this | 
“town (Cairo). The poor fellow did not bring | 
“< eggs enough ?—< How many turkeys have you | 


KG got?—How much corn do they eat?—Do they lay 
“ eggs to cover that amount ?’—‘ Yes !’_‘ Then you 
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OF SCINDE. 
“ must bring me so many eggs daily.’ The man 
« failed for two or three days. Ibrahim sent for 
“ the wretched creature, and with his own hands, 
“ using a club, beat him to death! I recollect his 
“ doing the like when I was in Cephalonia.” 

« Ali Pacha’s ‘ vast improvements,’ have been to 
“ strengthen his forces, and he has done that, but 
“ at ten times the cost necessary. My conviction 
“ is, that his reputation for greatness originates in 
“ the opinions and interests of silly English adven- 
“ turers and speculating merchants, incapable of 
“ judging him, but whose fortunes he makes, and 
“from no other source. The man lives upon his 
“capital. How far this may be forced upon him, I 
“ cannot tell.” 

Mehemet Ali’s faults were not the only objects of 
animadversion. A professional gentleman living 
in Egypt, and not unwilling to be quoted as autho- 
rity for the fact, if its accuracy should be ques- 
tioned, affirmed that, the comptrollers of the British 
Museum, had directed the engineer employed to 
remove objects of ancient art from Egypt, to cut the 
statue of Sesostris into four pieces, that it might be 
sent to England more cheaply! The engineer re- 
fused obedience. Let antiquarians look to this 
matter. One rude British soldier prevented the 
vandalism, another tells them of it. 

Sir Charles Napier, having reached Bombay, 
was appointed to command at Poonah, and soon 
attracted public notice by his professional activity ; 
and he quickly detected, and in his letters forcibly 
depicted the vices, civil and military, which had 
gained such strength under Lord Auckland’s 
government if they did not originate with it, that 
the total destruction of the Indian army, and the 
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part ruin of the Indian Empire seemed to be hastening 

on with giant strides. To give his views at length 

1842. and in his own nervous language, would be of littl. 

public service now, and might be injurious; but 

those views were at the time shewn to competent 

authority at home, and returned to the author of 

this history, with this remark : “ Too true a picture _ 

a drawn bya master hand.” But it was at this moment 

a that, for the salvation of India, Lord Ellenborough 

ni came, to curb the nepotism of the Directors,—to 

repress the jobbing tribe,—to reduce the editors of 

ie newspapers from a governing to a reporting class, 

and to raise the spirit of the army, sinking under 

insult, and the domineering influence of grasping 

civilians who snatched the soldier’s share and 

calumniated him through a hireling press. 

Impressed with the danger menacing India 

from within and from without, Sir Charles Napier, 

at the request of Lord Ellenborough, wrote his 

view of military affairs, and a plan of campaign 

for the second Affghan invasion. The principal 

points were the relief of Sale,—the restoration of 

Dost Mohamed,—the evacuation of Affghanistan, 

—a position on the left bank of the Indus. He 

recommended an attack on the Kyber passes in 

front from Peshawar, and the simultaneous turn- 

ing of them by both flanks, while a force ad- _ 

yancing from Candahar to Cabool assailed them — 

Vide App. from that quarter also. Treating each point in | 
tois). detail, he finished thus. “ The chief cause of out 
lisaste: sis, that when a smart lad can speak 

ee and Persian, he is made a political 

sup osed to. be a statesman and a ge- : 

asia’ Ahat influence this memoir had upoD 

_ Lord Ellenborough, or whether it merely coincided 
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with his own opinions and plans, is known only to CHAP. 
A himself; the leading points were in unison with 
© theafter operations of Nott and Pollock, and with 1° 
the abatement of the political agency, that wise 
measure, which gave so much offence in India, 
and in England also, to those who profited by the 
nuisance. But this memoir recommended the 
employment of more troops than the Governor- 
General had to dispose of, or could find carriage 
for. 

While thus offering the aid of a long experience 
to Lord Ellenborough, General Napier did not 
neglect the proper duties of his own command. To 
exercise himself in the handling of troops in the 
field, a practice useful and necessary for the most 
experienced officer, if he would be a ready captain in 
battle; and to improve the rather neglected dis- 
cipline of what he truly called the “the noble Indian 
army,’ he broke from the monotony of formal 
parades on carefully levelled ground, and worked 
his strong division of troops over the neighbour- 
ing hills: thus arousing the latent energies of 
; the officers, and making himself and his troops, 
> mindful that: they were regular soldiers. not 
, .  trainbands. : He disabused them also -of a per- 
nicious error, inculeated by the newspapers of 
India with a pertinacity of falsehood peculiarly 
characteristic. They said, and belief was given 
to them though worthy only of unbelief; that 
the matchlock of the Affghan and other enemies was 
r Superior to the British musket in range and preci- 
l sion. -Simply to reason against this widely spread 
| and assiduously: inculeated fallacy, would be, he 
knew,: fruitless: < Promulgated with a bad. motive, : 
and accepted’ as a truth with dogged credulity, 
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part he resolved to refute it practically, and to draw A 
I attention to the refutation, adopted an ingenious — 
1842. device. 

Provoking a warm admirer of the matchlock to 
produce a marhatta equal with that weapon to ą 
musketeer, he, meanwhile, selected some men anq 
officers of the sepoys, practised with them himself 
until he discovered the best shot, and then daily 
contended in person with this man. They were 
nearly equal, the camp became interested, bets were. 
multiplied, and the partisans of each weapon were 
fairly pitted against each other, not only for the 
trial but in the thoughts of the soldiers: this was 
the General’s object. Thus he bent the stiffened 
neck of the prejudice, and at the end of two months 
the supporter of the matchlock admitted that he 
could not win; moreover it was proved that while 
the matchlock could only be fired five or six times 
in halfan hour, the musketeer could fire sixty shots, 
and send twenty home to the mark at one hundred 
and fifty yards distance. Then, to use the General’s 
words, the matchlock was laughed at, and the 
musket got its place again. This dexterous manage- 
ment of the soldier indicated the great captain 
before the red stamp of battle made him patent. 
Previous to this trial a feeling was prevalent, that — 
to encounter the matchlock was to fall, before — 
the musket could harm an enemy ; and it wasin 
vain to say the Affehans fired from high places — 
upon uncovered troops, whose fire-arms, dis- — 
charged at almost perpendicular elevation, could 
scarcely reach, or if they did, could scarcely harm 

need in the rocks above; that the advan- 
>e was in the position not in the weapon, and to 
neutralize it depended on the General. The sepoy 5 
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musket is however of an ancient pattern, and unne- CHAP. 
cessarily clumsy and heavy. For that strange eco- 
nomy prevails in India as elsewhere, whichsparesa 184” 
pound in the cost of a soldier’s weapon to be repaid 

by the loss of the soldier himself, although he never 

goes into battle for less than a hundred pounds. 

Sir Charles Napier observed many errors in the vide App. 
organization and discipline of the Indian army, °°*** 
and digested in his own mind several changes with 
respect to the ar tillery and baggage, some of which 
he has effected since attaining the command of a 
separate army ; and always he was sanguine of 
good in these matters, because of the willingness 
to learn which he found in the Company’s officers. 

But the follies of the time were great and manifold, 
and one for its supreme absurdity merits notice. 
Every soldier was ordered to haye a large box, in 
addition to the usual baggage of an Indian army! 
The 22nd regiment, acting under this preposterous 
regulation, marched for Scinde with thirteen hun- 
dred boxes! A camel can carry only four, hence 
three hundred camels, each occupying five yards 
in theory, in practice ten, on a line of march, 
were added to the ‘‘ ampedimenta” of a single and 
rather weak battalion! Truly the strong hhand of 
Lord Ellenborough was wanting to lift our Indian 
Government Ran such a slough. He came in time, 
and no man watched his government with more 
anxiety than the General at Poonah, who, in com- 
mon with others, looked to the Affghan operations 
as the test of his ability. Nor was his mind quickly 
relieved ; for previous to the final burst of Nott and 
Pollock on Cabool, he could discover no military 
principle of action, nothing positive to guide his 
judgment of the operations executed or designed ; 
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part and he characterised the war by this one expressive 
I _ phrase: A tragic harlequinade. 
1842. Meanwhile the public opinion of his OWN ca- 
as pacity for great actions became strong, and a vague 
prescience of glory under his guidance, that unde. 
finable sentiment which so often foreruns victory, 
and predisposes men to give all their energies to 
the accomplishment, was not wanting in the mili- 
tary community. Yet he sought not, nor desired 
any active command beyond the Indus. He dis. 
liked the appearance of affairs, and was disgusted 
with the shameless system foully pervading all. 
branches of the public service ; a system which he, 
having then no experience of Lord Ellenborough’s 
great qualities, could not hope to see overborne, 
supported as it was in England by factious persons 
of influence, and by the Directory ; and in India by 
the most vehemently unscrupulous press that ever — 
pandered for hire to bad men at the expense of 
the public interests. Little inclination he felt 
therefore, to become personally mixed with and 
responsible, according to his degree, for disasters, 
which. he could not but anticipate from the policy i 
of the rulers, but which he knew would inevitably — 
be charged upon the executive officers: for to i 
make bricks without straw and to be calumniated, | 
is the usual task and the fate of British generals. 
He had no choice. After some hesitation as to 
the quarter for employing him, it being at one time 
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ed to have him on the Nerbudda where in- 


Civil officers, He was 
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instructed to keep Kurrachee, and peremptorily CEAR, 
told, “ If the Ameers, or any one of them, should 
| act hostilely, or evince hostile designs against the He 
e British forces, it was the Governor-General’s fixed 
resolution never to forgive the breach of faith, and 
) to exact a penalty which should be a warning to 
0 every chief in India.” 
- The fierce tenor of this order, issued ata moment 
l of great difficulty and immediately after great 
- | disasters, bespoke in Lord Ellenborough a con- 

| sciousness of danger and a magnanimous resolu- 
| tion; it told the General a crisis demanding all 
, | his energy and ability was at hand ; that much was 
s — expected, but by a ruler who eo neither shrink 
' himself nor fail towards others. Wherefore, though i 
S sixty-one years of age, with a frame always slight j 
7 and meagre, and, though sinewy and of iron hard- 
r ness, furrowed with many wounds, he hastened 
f to Scinde with the alacrity of a young warrior. 
t 
| 


ni aain 


Bred from his childhood in camps, he had been 
nearly fifty years waiting for this crowning trial of 
his military life; and few are the men who made i 
their first essays as Generals, at so great an age, 
with such fiery energy and success, combining 
such consummate sagacity with matchless enter- 
_ prize and resolution. The Roman Paulus con- 
|  quered 1 Macedon in a single battle at the same 
© period of life, but he had long before commanded 
against the Illyrians and Spaniards ; ; Seinde is a 
richer country than Macedon, infinitely more for- 
midable frora heat, and the Beloochees also are 
a braver race than the soldiers of Perseus. It 
is rare to see great prudence in war tempering 
the heroic valour and confidence of a youthful 
commander, buti more marvellous to find the fierce 
sanguine daring of early years, untamed by age 
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parr and its infirmities, invigorating without abating 
l the discretion of the veteran, 

1842. Sir Charles Napier embarked at Bombay in the 
| September. Zenobia steamer on the 3rd of September, thy, 
$ T commencing his new career upon Oliver Cromwells 
fortunate day ; a coincidence which he did not fai] 
to note with some satisfaction as a good omen, 
Yet the augury seemed at fault in the beginning, 
Scarcely had the vessel, which was full of troops, 


ee pa gained the open sea, when blue cholera broke out : 
in the most terrible form, and the hideous misery ; 
of the voyage, which lasted until the 9th, shall ‘ 
be given in his own words. c 
rs me “In those six bitter days and nights we cast 
a “ fifty-four dead into the sea ; just one-fourth of our ‘ 
i “companions! One passenger, it happened, was « 
“a surgeon, and he was assisted by two native < 
“apprentices belonging to the hospitals: fortu- < 
“nately only two of the sailors died, or we should 
“ have been lost for want of hands. The engineer 
“perished the third day, but happily there were l 
“amongst the passengers two others going to the ( 
“ steamers on the Indus. Since landing ten more I 
‘“ soldiers have died, and one captain, making I 
“sixty-four in all! This pulls down the spirits of © 1 
“men. It was the worst description of blue i 
“cholera. The agonies, the convulsions, the dread- ` 
“ful groans, were heart-rending: and then the t 
“screams of the poor women who lost their hus ` 
“bands and children! And amidst all this, i € 
“ the darkness of the night, the necessity of throw- č ; 
z me the dead overboard the instant life was. : 
i sade t make room for the living! Then also; 
ed to this scene of human wretchedness, the s 


“ violent effects 


of the disease could not be cleaned, 
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“ and extreme filth increased the misery. Well, CHAE 


« God be praised! it has ceased, but more troops 
“ are on this voyage and I dread to hear of similar 
“sufferings, for most of it has been caused b 
“ neglect. I have made a formal complaint to Sir 
“ George Arthur, who, I am sure, will stir about 
“the matter. The Commander of the Zenobia, 
“ Mr. Newman, is a noble fellow.’ I believe all 
“ that were saved owe their lives to him; and we, 
“ the officers, have given him a gold snuff-box in 
“ token of our gratitude.” —‘ On making the land 
“ both mates got drunk, and such a night scene of 
“ confusion I never saw. We were nearly as possible 
“on a reef of rocks, we fired guns and rockets, 
“ but no help came. Had we struck all must have 
“ perished ; at least all the sick, eighty in number: 
“at last we cast anchor, and luckily on good 
“ holding ground.” 

His first care was to provide for the survi- 
vors of this dreadful voyage, which he effected 
by the 10th, but further mishap awaited himself. 
On the 13th, he was observing the practice of a 
rocket train, when one of the fiery missiles burst, 
rocket and shell together, and tore the calf of his 
right leg open to the bone, but neither the bone 
itself nor the great artery was injured, and the 
wound was instantly stitched. Then a life of 
temperance aided by a patient spirit of endurance 
was repaid with a surprising cure. The hurt, jagged 
as it was, healed by the first intention, and in four 
days he was out of his tent; the fifth saw him free 
from fever, on horseback, travelling with an escort 
of wild troopers towards Hyderabad. 

Some superstition the human mind, whether 
strong or weak, seems to lean towards, and several 

c 
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PART of the greatest minds have rested thereon. Thoge 


who deal in war seldom reject predestination, and 
Sir Charles Napier’s life, one justifying Lord 
Byron’s remark that truth is more strange than 
fiction, encourages this sentiment though reason 
should recoil. In infancy he was snatched when at 
the last stage of starvation from a vile nurse ; while 
a young boy, attempting a dangerous leap, he tore 
the flesh from his leg in a frightful manner ; a few 
years later he fractured the other leg. At the 
battle of Coruna, in a struggle with several 
enemies, he received five terrible wounds, and but 
for the aid of a generous French drummer would 
there have been killed ; he was made a prisoner, 
and his fate being long unknown, he was mourned 
for as dead by his family. In the battle of Busaco, 
a bullet struck his face and lodged behind the ear, 
splintering the articulation of the jawbone; yet 
with this dreadful hurt he made his way undera 
fierce sun to Lisbon, more than one hundred miles! 
Returning from France after the battle of Waterloo, 
the ship sunk off Flushing, and he only ‘saved 
himself by swimming to a pile, on which. he 
clung until a boat carried him off, half drowned, 
for the pile was too large to climb up, he had 
caught it during the recession of a wave, and was 
overwhelmed by each recurring surge. Now 
escaping cholera, and a second shipwreck off the 
Indus, and marvellously recovering from the stroke R 
of that unlucky rocket at Kurrachee, he was again 
firm on horseback, hastening to conduct with | 
matchless energy a dangerous war; and he did z 


age, nor accident, nor wounds, had quenched the 
fiery spirit. But how the spare body, shattered it 
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conduct it to a glorious termination, for te 
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every variety of climate, could still suffice to place 


mystery. His star was in the East | 

Scinde was at this period in a very disturbed 
political state. The great disasters of the British 
army at Cabool and at Ghusni; the frequent 
checks given to detached troops by the hill tribes 
of Beloochistan; the recent repulse and retreat 
of Colonel England before an Affghan force of 
only equal strength in men, and having no artil- 
lery! even the firm, but long isolated, position of 
General Nott at Candahar, had abated the bar- 
barian’s fear of British power; and the Beloochees 
of Scinde, were, princes and chiefs and followers, 
alike hostilely inclined. Colonel England was now 
returning by the Bolan passes from Quettah, having 
under his orders the greatest part of the troops 
destined to form Sir Charles Napier’s army; the 
Ameers were keenly watching his progress, and 
had a second disaster befallen him they would 
have declared war, for only four thousand men 
were then in Scinde, part at Kurrachee, part at 
Sukkur—that is to say, four hundred miles asunder, 
and with insecure means of communication. 

This critical state of affairs demanded the instant 
exercise of the General’s sagacity and energy—and 
he was ready. ‘Danger from their warfare I can 
“ see none,” he wrote from Kurrachee. “I can beat 
“ all the Princes of Scinde. When Colonel England 
‘joins me, I shall have twelve thousand men; no 
“ cavalry, however ; which I should feel the want of 


p“ if the Ameers attack me; but I shall have some 


“tical agent to the Governor-General. I believe. 


Le 


“soon. My difficulty will be to act as chief poli- 
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ï TARI « his intentions to be just and honourable. I know 
N ay own are. But Hell is paved with good in. 


‘ tentions, and both of us may have great difficy. 

“ ties to encounter. Yet I feel neither diffidency 
“ nor hesitation. My plan is formed, so is Lord 
“ Ellenborough’s, and I believe they are alike, 
« The hill tribes threaten to fall on Colonel Eng. 
“Jand’s column as it descends the Bolan pass, 
« There are, however, reasons to doubt this, and 
“ I have sent to advise and authorise the Com. 
« mander in Upper Scinde to make a forward move- 
‘« ment towards the pass, which I hope he will be 
“« able to do and thus favour England’s retreat by 
“ menacing the rear of his enemies. He has the 
“ mass of my troops with him, I have only four 
“ thousand in Upper Scinde. I ought to have been 
“here two months ago. I have now to travel two 
“ hundred miles up the Indus, with a guard of only 
“fifty men through a hostile country. This ap- 
‘nears foolish ; but I must do it—I must get to 
“ my troops. I set off to-morrow, and there will 
“ be no small interest in threading the windings of 
“ the noble river Indus.” 


When near Hyderabad, he judged it fitting to 


wait on the Ameers as a mark of respect, and also 
to form an opinion of their characters by personal 
observation. Those Princes, though of barbaric 
race and feelings, sensual and cruel and treachet 


ous, were nevertheless polite of manners, subtil, © 


and dexterous to sound the depths and shallows — i 


of the human mind which are formed by the whirl- ; 
pools of crime and passion; they had guides Et 


thereto in their own dispositions, but for virtues 
they had no tests and looked not for them. -They 
knew, for they had made diligent inquiry, that the 


45C 


General came with all political as well as military CHAP. 
power, which had not been before, even when Lord 
Keane menaced their capital at the head of a great Sept. 
army; wherefore, they hastened to offer suitable 
| respect to the powerful Feringee with whom they as 
had to deal. Their palanquin was sent for his use, <> - ~~ 
and this the highest honour of their court Wass 


| him a quarter of a mile beyond the city gates. 
. With these young Lords came camels for the Gened, 
ral’s retinue ; and around the Princes clustered the 
> great Sirdars and nobles on horseback with all 
y their thousands of retainers, chiefs and followers 
¢ having keen heavy swords girt to their sides, and 
r large shields thrown over their shoulders. The 
nı General was at the head of his own guard of the 
o wild horsemen of India, and thus they met, the 
j two bodies commingling, while a multitude on foot 
- surrounded them shouting and screaming. For a 
» moment the mass remained stationary, and then 
| with tumultuous haste made for the Palace. A 
į gorgeous disarray! For all were clothed in the 
brightest colours, and their splendid arms gleam- 
ed and glittered in the broad sunbeams; and 
high above thé crowd the giant camels swayed 
| their huge bodies to and fro with an uneasy 
motion, while the fiery horses, bearing rich hous- 
ings, neighed and bounded with violence from side 
ad to side, their swarthy riders tossing ‘their sinewy 
hands aloft with almost frantic energy, and writhing 
their bodies convulsively. And all this time the 
multitude on foot were no less vehement. Wearing 
fine embroidered caps, which set off their handsome 
eager faces, their piercing eyes, their teeth of snowy 
j __ whiteness, they pressed forwards fighting and crush- 
E ing each other to see the “General Saib of the 
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PART Feringees.” He, reclining on green cushions jy 


the open high arched palanquin of crimson ang 
gold, a small dark-visaged old man, but with , 
falcon’s glance, must have disappointed their ex. 
pectations, for they knew not then the heroic force 
of mind which was so soon to invalidate their wild 
strength and furious courage on the dreadful fielg 
of Meeanee. Now, ignorant, proud and fierce, with 
barbarian pomp they passed tumultuously along, 
winding in the deep shadows of the ancient massive 
towers of Hyderabad, their numbers increasing: af 
every step, until they reached the high embattled 
gate of the fortress, through which the bearers of 
the palanquin could scarcely struggle to the palace, 
When that was effected the hubbub ceased, and the 
Ameers, having, as they said, consideration for the 
hurt the General had received at Kurrachee, formed 
their Dhurbar in the Court below to save him the 
pain of ascending their great staircase. 

Those sovereign Princes were richly dressed, ani 
their swords and shields were resplendent with goli 
and jewels. None were handsome of person ot 
face, but all were youthful, except Nusseer and 
another, both being however younger than their 
visitor. Sweetmeats and provisions were pre 
sented after the manner of their Court, and com 
pliments were exchanged, while each party watchel 
keenly for indications of character by which to 
guide their future intercourse. What impression 
the Englishman made on the Ameers cannot be 
known, but the studied respect, the oriental polite. 
ness, the princely pomp, and the display of wild 
military power by which they sought to impose # 
him, failed to affect his judgment. Well knowin. 
that a barbarian’s friendship is self interest, his 
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1 wisdom deceit, he kept his mind immoveably intent CHAP. 

| upon the object of his mission. He was in Scinde, — 

l not to bandy compliments with Princes, but to eae 
maintain the power and influence and interests of 

: England in all their integrity, according to treaty, 

| and at a moment of such danger that a slight con- 

| cession might prove fatal. With this object diplo- 

1 matic. cajolery had no proper connection. His 

orders and his resolutions were, to maintain the 

e cause of British India, by a fair and just though 

{ stern and unyielding policy if it might be so; 

1 by force of arms if policy failed. Hence he put 

{ aside all thoughts of their flattering attentions, and 

, frankly and honourably, even in the midst of their 

e grandeur and while the flow of their politeness 

e seemed to invite friendship, gave them an austere 

d but timely and useful warning, that the previous 

e unsteady weak policy of diplomatic agents in 
Scinde would no longer facilitate deceitful prac- 

i tices against the tenor of international obligations. 

i He had, at Kurrachee, obtained proof that the 

Ameers were acting a disloyal part, and he was 

d therefore anxious to let them know he was cog- 

nizant of their malpractices, their violations of trea- 

ties; and he told them if those offences were re- 

peated, he would make the new Governor-General 

d cognizant of them also, with a view to a forcible 

remedy. 

His letter, written on the 25th of September, 
being delivered, he passed on to Sukkur, where he 
arrived the 5th of October, and forthwith com- October. 


il menced a series of political and military opera- 

tions which reduced the Ameers to the choice of an 
honest policy or a terrible war. They chose dis- 
H honesty and battle; they tried deceit and were 
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baffled by a superior intellect; they raised the 


sword and were themselves cut down by a Stronger 
arm. Why it so happened in despite of the Ge. 
neral’s earnest wish and indefatigable exertions to 
preserve peace, shall be shewn in another place. 
clearly it shall be shewn that the war was of the 
Ameers’ own seeking, that their heavy misfortunes 
are the just punishment of their folly and wicked. 
ness: a misery only to them, to the world a 
benefit. With abilities and energies placing him 
amongst the greatest of those famed western Cap- 
tains who have forced the pride of the East to stoop 
on the battle field, Sir Charles Napier sought not 
strife, it was thrust upon him! But a previous 
knowledge of the peculiar position of Scinde in 
1842, and its connection with British Indian po- 
licy when he assumed the command at Sukkur, 
must be obtained and considered by those who 
would reach the truth, and are honourably and pa- 
triotically anxious to be assured: that the dread- 
ful sword of England was not drawn in an unjust 
quarrel. Wherefore, the next chapter shall contain 
a retrospective examination ; for the Scindian war 


was no isolated event. It was, to use the conqueror'’s | 


expression, The tail of the Affghan storm. 
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: CHAPTER II. 


Tue origin and progress of British power in the cap. 

East is well known. Commencing in trade it has _“* 
been magnified by arms and policy, and the glit- 
tering bubble must expand until it burst or it will 
collapse. Strangers coming from afar, more civi- 
lized, more knowing in science and arts, more ener- 
| getic of spirit, more strong of body, more warlike, 
more enterprising,than the people among whom they 
settle, must necessarily extend their power until 
checked by natural barriers, or by a counter-civi- 
lization. The novelty of their opinions, political 
and religious, the cupidity of their traders, the 
ambition or avarice of their chiefs, the insolence of 
superiority, and even the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion, render collision with the native populations 
and their rulers inevitable, and conquest as inevi- 
table as collision. It is the struggle of the fertile 
land with the desert of Egypt, the waters of the 
Nile directed against the waste, the stream of civi- 
lization against barbaric ignorance. The reflux of 
barbarian power continually menaces British India, 
‘producing wars, leading to wars: peace cannot be 
till all is won. And the necessity for expansion is 
more urgent, because the subjected peoples con- 
| dition has not been improved in proportion to the 
~ extent of the conquest or the greatness of the 
: conquerors. The frame of government, compara- 
_ tively, not essentially, just and liberal, wants the 
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OT PART support of benevolent wisdom, and prying enemig 
' ai. must be kept at a distance. an 
ap | This inherent craving for aggrandizement ha It 
ays carried British India to the roots of the Himalaya ” 
| on the North, menacing or menaced by the mon, J 
Le: taineers of Nepaul; to the Irrawaddy on the East, th 
t f; grating harshly with the Burman empire. It ha is 
mE sent fleets and armies to obtain a corner nest i } 
i y an China for the incubation of commerce ; but th 
H í eggs will produce the gliding serpent, the ravenin x 
i kite, and the soaring eagle. China will be over of 
i turned, changed in all her institutions, unless he & 
politic people, acquiring as they are like tod 4, 
3 P the arts of European warfare, thrust the in ;, 
i truding. strangers quickly from the land. Th th 
i march of aggrandizement has been more -rapi w. 
na E, towards the West, because there is felt the in cc 
` fluence of a counter-civilization, if such a tem th 
can be applied to Russia, expanding towards tk gy 
®© East- The danger is prospective and probabl la 
(2) distant, yet not to be despised, inasmuch as th 
basis of Russian strength is natural and enormous as 
A perception of this truth has hurried, not witho. A 
i policy, the British Indian frontier towards th m 
West, where, under the name of sovereignty, pi tl 
tection, or influence, it extended, before the Affgha n 
‘war, along the left bank of the Sutledge to th fi 
lower Indus, and from thence by the Thurr a h 
great Indian desert, to the run of Cutch and ti 
ocean. From that line the bayonets of Englanti fo 
q protruded, and her voice of command went fot” C 
Ma- to the nations of Central Asia. Let the state i E 
HE: those nations, then, be considered, before the poli! ™ 
ae of -invading them to forestall Russia be judged. a 
U ‘The country beyond the Sutledge, was in Ale By 
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4 ander’s days the kingdoms of Porus and Taxiles. CRAE 
4 It is now the Punjaub, or land of the five rivers, 
A namely, the Sutledge or Garra, formed by the 
i junction of the ancient Hyphasis and Hesudrus ; 
a the Ravee, or Hydraotes of the Greeks; the 
“| Acessines of antiquity, now the Chenaub; the 
tt Jelum, formerly the Hydaspes, upon the banks of 
tO which the Macedonian hero overcame the giant 
hi Indian chief ; the Indus, which still retains its first 
iN name. These streams, descending from the ranges 
of the Himalayas or Indian Caucasus, flow 
Mt southward until they unite to form that great river 
dp called by Europeans the lower Indus. Their union 
is completed at Mittun, below Moultan. From 


thence the vast volume of their waters bears down- 
pt ward to the sea, through an immense plain which, 
t commencing far above their junction, ends only at 
tl the coast: this plain is overflowed periodically in 
th summer by the Indus, as the Nile overflows the 
bh land of Egypt. fee 
tle Looking at the countries watered by these Tivers, See pien 
8 as they confronted the British line before the E 
Affghan war, in the order of their descent-from the 
th mountains,we find Cashemere at top, lying amongst 
7 the branches of the five streams; the Punjaub 
hat next; Scinde at bottom. This may be called the 
tht first parallel of nations then Be to British 
so India. 
thi Westward of the Indus, at a mean eae of 
at forty or fifty miles, a majestic shoot from the. Indian 
i Caucasus goes southward to the sea, bearing many 
5g names, such as the Soolyman, the Bolan, and Hala 
ie ` mountains. It presents in its whole length a natural 
wall of rugged strength, pierced only ina few 
it places by roads; it approaches at some points close 


2 
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Boule to the great river, at others recedes, as in Cute}, 
Gundava, more than a hundred miles. 

These mountains, and their kindred ranges g 
Kojeh and Gilghie, with the elevated table lang, 
belonging to them, form the countries of Affeha, 
nistan and Beloochistan ; the former lying to the 
north, bordering the Punjaub and Cashemere ; the 
' latter lying to the south, bordering on Scinde. 

This vast tract, including Seestan or Segistan of 
the desert, formed the second parallel of nations 
opposed to the frontier of British India; it} 
bounded on the south by the ocean ; on the north 
by that continuation of the Indian Caucasus known 
as the Hindoo Khosh and Parapomisan range, 
This range ends near the city of Herat, which is the 
western door of Affghanistan opening into Persia 
But with exception of the Herat corner, Affghanis- 
tan is bounded westward by deserts. 

From Herat another great spine of mountains runs 
to the Caspian Sea, dividing Toorkmania from Kho- 
rassan proper,and from Persia. The former, lying 
north of this spine, is separated from Affehanistan 
by the Hindoo Khosh and Parapomisus. It was 


in ancient days the Bactriana, Sogdiana, and Cho- 


rasmia of the Macedonians; it is now knows 
by the names of Koondooz, Balk, Bokhara, Sa- 
marcand, and Khiva, or Orgunjé, which borders 
on the Caspian and Aral seas. Toorkmania, Kho- 


- 


rassan, and Persia, formed therefore, the third 


parallel of nations between the Indian frontier and 
the Russian base of operations. 


Through Toorkmania flows the Oxus, runnin 


from the Hindoo. Khosh to the Aral Sea; it is n% 
_vigable from above Balk to its mouth, a distan¢? 
of more than 600 miles. And it is up the Oxu 


US: 
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through the barbarous nations of Toorkmania, over CHAP. 


the snow-clad Hindoo Khosh, and across the rugged 
Affghan country that Russia must win her way, by 
force or policy, to meet a British army on the Indus. 
Or on this route, or by Persia and Khorassan to 
Herat, she must move; for of her military colonies, 
planted in the countries ceded to her by China 
north of the Himalayas, little account need be 
made, if indeed they exist. Her progress by Con- 
stantinople is another question, depending upon 
European diplomacy and European arms. 

Such being the geographical relation of the 
countries of Central Asia with British India, the 
political relations and powers of those more imme- 
diately affected by the recent wars shall be now 
touched upon. 

The population of the Punjaub, aide to be nearly 
four millions, consists of Seiks, Hindoos, and other 
people, also to be found in Scinde, Affghanistan, 
and Beloochistan. The first are the ruling race 
though not the most numerous ; they are athletic, 
warlike, and turbulent, having a peculiar religion, 
and a holy book called the “ Grinth.” Of recent 
date is their power. A few years ago the Punjaub 
was under the shadow of the Dooranee empire, but 
Runjeet Sing, having combined the many repub- 
lican communities of the Seiks into one conquering 
state, wrested Cashemere and the Peshawar dis- 
trict from Affghanistan ; and he took the fortress of 
Attock on the Indus, which has ever been, and 
probably ever will be, the door of entrance to India 


for armies coming from the West. He also ex- 


tended his power over Moultan, including the tri- 


| butary dominions of the Bawal-Khan, lying be- 


tween the Sutledge and the Indus. His regular 3 


ON aa 


force was fifty thousand, of which five thousand 
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part were cavalry, and he had three hundred gun 


I. 
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ready for service, half of them efficient for T a 
field. The whole force was under European og, 8°8 
cers and well disciplined; and he had eighteen 
thousand irregular horsemen always in pay, h 
manufactured his own arms and materials of War, 
his revenue was large, his power not to be ove, 
looked or lightly dealt with. Successive Governor, 
General sought his friendship in person. He dig 
liked their alliance, but sagacious to perceive tha 
the amity of the mighty strangers, though inte 
rested, was less formidable than their enmity, he 
contrary to the wishes of his nobles, acceptel not 
political engagements and maintained them until der, 
his death. fall. 
Proceeding southward, Scinde would be the nex “Me: 
country to treat of; but the affairs of that portiond bou 
the first parallel must be more curiously inquirel awe 
into, and their connection with those of Affghanis Cas 
tan, Beloochistan, and Doodpoutra shewn. Wher Agi 
fore the state of these nations demands previo Daa 
notice. looc 
Doodpoutra, governed by the Bawal-Khan, Bawal his 
pore being the capital, lies on the left of the Sut A 
ledge, between the British stations on the uppe fore 
part of that river and Scinde. The Bawal-Khani SUC: 
dominions extended at one time across the Sut 
ledge and the Acessines to the Upper Indus, bu 
he was a tributary of the Dooranee monarch. Rut 
jeet: Sing demanded the same tribute, and on fat |” 
lure of payment seized the territory between L a 
rivers. The Ameers of Scinde also took from tht = 
Bawal-Khan a large district on the left bank of th? 
Lower Indus. _Thus pressed, he readily. accepte 
the protection of the British, by which his dom! 
nions were guaranteed against further encroad 


II. 
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ments; and he has ever been faithful to his en- cnap. 
gagements. 

The origin of the Affghan or Dooranee empire 


is of recent date. Ahmed Shah, the founder, was 
of the Sudoyzie family, sacred in the Dooranee 
tribe of Western Affghan. Taking advantage of 


` the temporary ascendency of the Dooranees over 
` the Giljhies, with whom power had before resided, 


he constituted in the middle of last century one 
conquering nation of Affghans, in place of the ill- 


` cemented confederacy of republican tribes, clans, 


and families, which previously existed. Ahmed was 
not a mere eastern swordsman. A great comman- 
der, a statesman, and politician, he warred success- 
fully against Persia, subdued Khorassan as far as 


‘Meschid in the west; reduced Balk and the neigh- 


bouring Uzbecks beyond the Hindoo-Khosh, and 
awed Bokhara; he overrun the Punjaub, acquired 


; Cashemere, occupied Surhind, took Delhi and 
. Agra, and overthrew the Marhaitas. Moultan, 


Daadpoutra, and Scinde, were his tributaries, Bee- 
loochistan and Seestan of the desert were parts of 


. his kingdom. 


Ahmed Shah died, in 1773, sixty-six years be- 
fore the British invasion of Affghanistan. He was 
succeeded by his son Timour Shah, who was suc- 
ceeded by his son Zeman Shah, still living, old, 


; blind, and an exile. 


Zeman Shah repeatedly menaced India, but each 


., time Persian warfare or civil commotion stopped 


his invasion, and he was finally dethroned and 
blinded by his brother Mahmood, who was in turn 
dethroned, but not blinded, by another brother, 
Shah Sooja-ool-moolk, so well known by the Eng- 


lish invasion of Affghanistan. 
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parr Futteh Khan, chief of the great Barrukyj, 
__' _ family of the Dooranee tribe, restored Mahmoo4, 
but governed under the title of Vizier. Kamra the 
the son of Mahmood, persuaded his father to Pu up 
out the Vizier’s eyes, whereupon the brothers of th, 
blinded man took up arms; and then the bark, of 
rous Princes caused the helpless, but stern ani Px 
courageous old Vizier, to be deliberately hacked su 
pieces in the Dhurbar. The ungrateful King anj. sel 
his son, were, however, soon driven in flight lec 
Herat, where Mahmood died and Kamran retain ist 
the government of the city and province. of 
Shah Sooja was now recalled from exile, fori de 
appears that only from the small but sacrel fro 
family of the Sudoyzies could a king be chosen ™ 
But on the journey he displayed so much arm tos 
gance towards one of the powerful Barrukzies, wh 2” 
had recalled him, that, taking timely warning, the 
at once raised his brother Eyoob. to the throne 
Sooja, whose highest merit seems to have bet 
forbearing to put out his dethroned brother’s eyes 
being thus again set aside, Azeem Khan, the eldes 
surviving brother of Futteh Khan, became Vizie 
and governed in Eyoob’s name. But he soon diel 10 
of grief for the loss of a battle against Runjed è 
Sing; civil commotions followed, and finally “* 
Eyoob and his son became exiles and the grel ' 
Dooranee empire was broken up. | 
During these civil wars, the Persians recovered 
Khorassan and menaced Herat. 
The King of Bokhara appropriated Balk, and the 
neighbouring Uzbecks resumed their independent 
Cashemere, Peshawar, the Punjaub, Moulta ai 
and part of Doodpoutra, became the prey of Ruti fo 
jeet Sing. 
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2% The British conquered Tippoo Sultan, over- 
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ol! threw the Marhattas, added Delhi and Sirhind to ——— 


a their Empire, and established themselves on the 
Puy upper Sutledge, at Loodiana. 
the The Bawal-Khan ceased -to be a tributary 
ba of Cabool. Merab Khan, the Brahooe-Belooch 
ant Prince of Khelat and Seestan of the Indus, as- 
ly sumed independent sovereignty, and allied him- 
ant self with the Ameers of Scinde, who, not only neg- 
t t lected to pay tribute, but seized a part of Affghan- 
ne istan on the right bank of the Indus. The hill tribes 
of Beloochistan resumed their democratic indepen- 
or dence. The Affghans, always averse to kingly rule 
cre) from natural feelings customs and original orga- 
sen nization, split into four great divisions, holding 
ry together as a nation only by their common religion 
wh and language. 
the Prince Kamran kept Herat, where, in 1837-8, 
an he was besieged for a year by the Persians, at the 
bear Mmstigation of Russian agents. 
eyes The brothers of the two Viziers, Futteh and 
Ides Azeem Khan, appropriated the rest of Affghanistan. 
Tigi One seized Candahar, city and province; another 
dig took Peshawar, paying tribute to Runjeet Sing; 
njen ĉ third brother, the celebrated Dost Mohamed, be- 
nally Came chief of Cabool, and his rule extended beyond 
sred, the Hindoo Khosh on the north, to Herat on the 
> west, to Jellallabad on the east, and to Ghusni, 


yerel including that town, on the south. 


, More than five millions; and the Belooch popu- 


ent 
ital 


nine thousand cavalry, two thousand infantry, and 
fourteen guns; the Candahar man, nine thou- 
D 


The Affghan population, reckoning the Persian Mount 
tuart El- 
d iji Suzzlebashes and other settlers, has been stated at Sita 


lation at one million. Dost Mahomed maintained Sir A. 
urnes. 
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three thousand men, with six guns; but they awaj 


numbers did not represent the force of the country pees 
every chief had his own followers, every tribe any OR 
clan were armed, and warlike. ae 
The state of the countries bordering on Seinge 0, 
when Lord Auckland undertook the miserable Af. ie 
3 E ie 
ghan war, being thus shewn, the course of Scindia hattl 
affairs can be traced without interruption and; k i 
better understanding, from the first commerci < i 


connection to'the final conquest. 


; have 

Scinde, the Sindomana of the ancients, was for Paini 
merly peopled by the Mhurs and Dhurs, nov hare 
7 F d f 


called Sindees, a strong handsome race.. Pagar prot] 
at first, they were conquered and converted by th prot] 
Mahomedans of Damascus in the seventh or eight the i 
century. In the beginning of the eighteenth cet! Ame 
tury, the Kalloras, military fanatics from Persit spru 
obtained the rule; and though Ahmed Shl Scin 
quickly subjected them, he suffered the family t Low 
retain hereditary power under the title of Meals. it al 

In 1771, the Belooch tribe of the Talpooret' sion, 
which, with others of their race, had come from th of su 
hills to settle on the plains of Scinde, possess’ stea 
great influence; they held all the principal office fami 
of state, and they were the soldiers of the county T 
The Kallora prince, jealous of this power, put th Bel 
chief of the Talpoorees to death; the tribe de and 
throned him and set up his nephew ; but the son t 
of the murdered Talpoor, returning from Mecca! of Je 
‘1778, renewed the quarrel and killed the ™ dese 
Meah in battle: his brother replaced him, 
peace was restored for a time. Soon, however, 
Meal murdered the second Talpoor chief, © 
motions ensued, and, after many assassinations ® 
crimes on all sides, the Kallora prince was dri" 
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J: monarch Timour, who claimed a sovereign’s right 
| to settle the matter, he was finally restored on cer- 
tain conditions. Those he broke, and murdered 
the Talpoor chief who had replaced his first vic- 
t tim. This time, however, the tribe killed him in 
 pattle, and drove his son an exile to the Punjaub, 
$ where he still lives. 

il If the Kalloras were bad princes, the Talpoorees 
have been worse. The first of them, though con- 
firmed in his sovereignty by the Dooranee mo- 

-narch, was forced to share the country with his 

i brothers; and when he ‘died in 1800, those 

le brothers, known as the “ Char Yar,” again divided 

i the power, but unequally, calling themselves the 

el! Ameers, or Lords of Scinde. From this division 

i sprung the Kyrpoor Ameers, or Lords of Upper 

wl Scinde; the Hyderabad Ameers, or Lords of 

ii Lower Scinde; and the Meerpoor Ameer. From 

s it also sprung the anomalous order of succes- 

sion, which gave the Rais Pugeree, or turban 

ti of superior rule in each family, to the brother in- 
st stead of the son. Nevertheless, the Hyderabad 

c family were in some degree obeyed by the others. 

it), The Ameers soon called down more of the hill 

 Beloochees, giving them land on military tenure, 
dé and with this aid enlarged their dominions. First 
si on the side of Cutch, at the expense of the Rajah 

ii of Joudpore, from whom they took Omercote in the 

i desert and Parkur, and thus came into contact with 

the British-India frontier. Then on the west they 

took from the Belooch chief of Lus, Kurrachce, the 
best bunder or port of Scinde. On the north-east 
| they robbed the Bawal-Khan of Subzulcote and 

.D 2 


‘away. He took refuge with the Prince of Khelat, oS 
i renewed the war, and being aided by the Afto Wan 
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Pan? Bhoong Bharra on the Indus. To the norih 


west they spread at the expense of the Affghan eve 
taking from them Shikarpoor and the fortress, skil 
Bukkur, which, standing on a rock in the middle, os 
the Indus, commands the navigation. kno 

The first Ameers were usurpers. Their sons we ee 
tyrants. Their recent fall has been ostentationg oa 
lamented by factious writers, and by pretends me 
philanthropists who think cruelty for the luere¢ or 
gain a virtue, and dealing death in defence , a 
country acrime; by such philosophers, and by dk py, 
appointed peculators in expectancy, and by pal aie 
tical dupes, they have been proclaimed as innoce jw 
victims. Yet these heavily bemoaned lords wa in 4 
only lords of yesterday. Many are alive, a and 
notably Roostum of Kyrpoor, who aided tok 4 
throne the Kalloras. Rapacious invaders of the abl 
neighbours also, they were, and their Scind ase 
subjects they afflicted with every kind of misen for 
These last call the events which changed thé bei 
rulers, the massacre of the Meahs. The Bel por 
chees call it the Conquest. They have anothe wh 
conquest now to reckon from ! C fav 

For the Belooch, it was indeed a conquest, re the 
sembling that of the Norman in England whe oth 
Harold fell; for each chief was lord of the sol bar 


holding it by military tenure, yet in this differ agı 
from his Norman prototype, that the Ameers coul wo: 
and often did, deprive him of his Jagheere or gral sen 
from caprice. This precarious tenure stimulate the 

_ his innate rapacity ; and the Belooch is by nati Ea 
grasping, and habitually an oppressor., He # the 
fatalist from religion, and therefore without remo™ 810 
an overbearing soldier without fear, and a strok ie 
or 


handed robber without shame, because: to rob h 
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iy ever been the custom of his race. Athletic, and CHAP. 
Igy ; - : Ske p Il. 
" skilled in the use of his weapons, for to the sword — 

y s T 5 > 

s only, not the plough, his hand clutches, he is 

íl known, says his conqueror, by his slow rolling 


gait, his fierce aspect, his heavy sword and broad | 
t shield, by his dagger and matchlock. Labour he 
ih despises, but loves his neighbours purse. It was, 
however, only the Scindee and the Hindoo that he 
| could plunder, for his own race of the hills were like | 
o himself in disposition, and somewhat more robust. | 
li He was, moreover, a turbulent subject, and often, 
ol; chief and follower, menaced the Ameers, and H 
«l always strived to sow dissensions, knowing well that 
in the time of commotion plunder would be rife 


i! and pay high. 
de The system of government was one leading inevit- i 
xi. ably and rapidly to self-destruction ; and it would i 
dé seem as if the Ameers had the instinct of this truth ; 

ei for they secured their persons by numerous slaves, 

i being in the traffic of human beings, both ex-- 

lv porters and importers, chiefly of Abyssinian blacks, 

he whom they attached to their interests by manifold 

| favours; and these men, called Seedees, served 

| them with equal courage and devotion: to all 

| others they- were brutal tyrants, cruel and de- 

bauched. Their stupid selfish policy was to injure 

| agriculture, to check commerce, to oppress the 

i working man,and to accumulate riches for their own 

_ sensual pleasures. ‘‘W hat are the people tous,” was 

the foul expression of Noor Mohamed to Lieut. 

wt Eastwick. < Poor or rich! what do we care if 

is) they pay us our revenue;—give us our hunting 

7@ grounds and our enjoyments, thatis all we require.” 

nf The most fertile districts were made a wilderness to 

j form their “shizargahs,” or hunting grounds. Their 
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their friends, and treated when in the hareg ” 
with revolting barbarity. In fine, the life of a E 
Ameer was one of gross pleasures, for which the}, A 
bour and blood of men were remorselessly exactel she 
—the honour and happiness of women savagıj ae 
sacrificed! These things shall be proved to th jy. 
letter hereafter, but it is fitting now to sha- des 


how the British power came to bear on Scindiy affe 
affairs. sar 
A commercial intercourse with Scinde whe l 
under the Kallora prince, was established by th Inc 
formation of a factory in 1775 at Tattah, then; me 
wealthy town. Fiscal vexations and civil comm tha 
tions caused it to be abandoned in 1792, but in 179) lize 
Lord Wellesley made an effort to restore it. Tle bar 
influence of Tippoo Sultan and the jealousy d of 
native traders, aided by a cabal at Hyderabad ave su] 
to the British connection, overcame the favourabk An 
inclination of the Talpoor prince who then reigne, if 
and Mr. Crowe, the superintendant of the facto tic 
was peremptorily ordered to quit the country il jus 
1800. This insult was not resented, and in 180), P™ 
a fear of Napoleon’s policy having caused Britis! 2 
missions to be sent to Cabool, Persia, and Scinda PO 
the brother Ameers, who had now succeeded the 


first Talpoor prince, displayed great arrogant 
They assented to a treaty indeed, but the termi bo 
were brief even to contempt. Commencing with tlt 2 
customary falsehood of eternal friendship, it pi to 
vided for mutual intercourse by vakeels or envoy* ~ 
and the Ameers promised to exclude the Frenel: is 
No more. 
This treaty was renewed in 1820, with addition ia 


articles, excluding’ Americans also, and settii! 


eS 
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some border disputes on the side of Cutch; for 
the British frontier now touched on Scinde. It 


required, however, an army of demonstration to 
enforce the execution of the last article, which 
shews the faithless habits of the Ameers. To 
exclude French and Americans, of whom they 
knew nothing, and whose preSence they did not 
desire, was a mere form; but the border disputes 
affected their interests, and an army was neces- 
sary. to enforce the treaty. 

Up to this period the measures of the Anglo- 
Indian Government to establish political and com- 
mercial relations with Scinde, appear little more 
than the results of that feeling which urges a civi- 
lized people to communicate with neighbouring 
barbarians; but soon the inevitable concomitant 
of such an intercourse, a disposition to profit from 
superior knowledge and power, became perceptible. 
And it is important to trace its progress and effects, 
if we would know when it broke the bonds of jus- 
tice and true policy, which are inseparable, if 
justice be rightly considered as an all-peryading 
principle applicable to the human being generally, 


‘and not restricted to the usurped rights, or sup- 


posed rights, of evil governors. p 

An enlightened desire to ascertain the commer- 
cial capabilities of the Indus, induced Lord Ellen- 
borough, then President of the Indian Board of 
Control, to employ the late Sir Alexander Burnes 
to explore that river in 1831, under pretence of 
conveying presents to Runjeet Sing- He succeeded, 


but with great difficulty, and the Indus became. 


known. This important step was soon followed by 
more direct measures; and it is remarkable that 
the strong natural sense of two poor ignorant men 
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“ The mischief is done, you have seen our con ga 
try,” cried a rude Beloochee soldier when Bur 
first entered the river. 

“ Alas! Scinde is now gone, since the Engliq 
have seen the river'which is the high road to Con 
quest,” was the prescient observation of a Sy, 
near Tattah. au 

Twelve years afterwards these predictions wey " 
fulfilled ! na 

In 1832, Lord W. Bentinck sent Colonel Py + 
tinger to Scinde, to improve the intercourse byi if d 
new treaty, and to survey the course of the Lowa cer 
Indus. The last object was effected by Licutenay der 
Del Hoste, while Colonel Pottinger negotiated: " 
treaty of seven articles. At this time death ha Inc 
altered the government of Scinde. The lowe to 
country was governed by the Ameers of Hyden fro 
bad, the chief of whom was Ali Moorad, one d. me 
those who had forced the first Talpooree prince | 
share the spoil of the Kalloras. His brethren wor art 
dead, but their sons remained, having certain inle fixe 
ritances, and yielding to him only so much supè ran 
riority as belonged to the Rais or presiding age 
Ameer. This, however, gave him the right d con 
negotiation, and possessions which went with the bur 
turban. g the 

In Kyrpoor, the capital of Upper Scinde, Me 8° 


Tg wal 
= tol 
I 


vel! 


Roostum, the nephew of Ali, was Rais, with lik" she 
advantages; and he held that government indè. A 
pendently, though the superiority of the Hyderabal - 
family was faintly acknowledged. Hence double ie 
treaties were necessary; one with Ali, the. othe! ee 
with Roostum. They did not differ in terms. A 
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4] 
| A free passage for travellers and merchants oa 
| through Scinde was granted, and the use of the 
th Indus for EE pursuits; but no vessel of 
Wi war was to float on that river, nor military stores í 
to be conveyed by it. 
il No merchant was to settle in Scinde, and tra- 
w yellers and visitors were bound to have passports. 
yu A tariff was to be proclaimed, and no arbitrary 
dues or tolls exacted. 


ete The old treaties were confirmed, and the friendly 
intercourse by vakeels enlarged. 
A The Ameers bound themselves to alter the tariff, 


yi if found too high; and also to put down, in con- 
we cert with the Rajah of Joudpore, the robber bor- 
at derers of Cutch. 
la This was the first treaty giving the Anglo- 
il Indian Government positive and specific rights as 
we to Scinde. It was obtained by negotiation free if 
7 from menaces, and framed with a social and com- Fi 
a mercial policy tending to benefit the human race. 
b In 1834, another commercial treaty of five E 
e| articles was negotiated. By this the tariff was k 
he fixed, and. the amount of tolls on the Indus ar- j j 
pe ranged. Colonel Pottinger was appointed political 
ing agent for Scinde, and he was to have a native 
į commercial agent under him, to reside at the } 
ih: bunder or port of the Indus. For it was.stipulated i 
that only tolls should be demanded on the vessels | 
f 
H 
| 
f 


et going up or down the river, and that no duties 
he should be taken for goods, unless any article were 
Je landed during transit, in which case it was to pay 
al duty. But the main point of this treaty was the 


division of the money received: for tolls. The 
_ Anglo-Indian Government at this time touched the 
z Sutledge, and claimed a right in the navigation 
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PART of its waters to the sea, equally with the nal 
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government on the banks. Nor can this claim i assi 
deemed unjust. All governments are bound T ness 
procure by negotiation the utmost scope foy i 
fair commerce of their people. It is an inju i alar 
and injustice, if a nation, profiting from its ge infl 
graphical position, seals the navigation of a riv WON 
to those above or below. But to profit from that py ae 
tion by reasonable tolls, is not more than to pr a 
from climate or soil. Hence it was with a just polit Se 
this treaty provided, that tolls should be taken on ae 
at the mouths of the Indus, and the gross amon cou 
divided amongst the different governments havin, cer 
territory on the banks. These fluvial powers we, pov 
the Ameers; the Bawal-Khan; the Maharaji tior 
and the Anglo-Indian Government. lee 

The high tolls, and the robber habits of the Be. T 
looch tribes on the upper Indus, rendered thi did 
treaty unavailing for trade ; and soon the Ameer. rig! 
jealous of any prying into their tyrannical goven pro 
ment, drove the native agent away from tl asi 
bunder. The coast, and the delta formed by th it i 
lower branches of the river, were however survey nes 
and in 1835 the first steam-boat floated on the Ir enf 
dus. It wasa private enterprise by a Mogul met ] 
chant of Bombay, named Aga Mohamed Rabit Am 
and this was the only fruit of the negotiation. 2 | 


Lasting and irrevocable friendship had been th con 
heading of every treaty, yet constant jealousy a oH 
want of faith marked the conduct of the Amee fro 
and in 1836 the Anglo-Indian Government co thi 
menced a direct and peremptory interference wit eh 
the affairs of Scinde; an interference not founde Sci 
on commercial interests, The increasing influe™ o 


of Russia in Central Asia, where her agents W 


+. DaS v aa 
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assiduously impressing an opinion of Russian great- CHAP. 
ness and strength, thus preparing the way, or at least a 
seeming to prepare it for an invasion of India, gave i 
t alarm to Lord Auckland, whojudged that toobtain an j 
jan influence with and control over the Affghan people, ; 
S“ would be the surest counteraction to the masked 
iN hostility of the Czar. The ruler of the Punjaub 
WS was too wary and too powerful to be coerced in fur- 
"ol th erance of this plan ; but the comparative weak- ji 
lit ness of Scinde offered greater facilities, and to in- 
on crease and consolidate the British influence in that 
M country was a necessary preliminary. This was if 
vin, certainly an approach to the abuse of superior 
i power, but founded on the instinct of self-preserva- 
d tion, not the desire of aggrandizement, and so far if 

legitimate, if the means employed involved no 
B direct oppression. But where interest pressed, when 
did a powerful nation ever scrupulously regard the 
ek rights of a weak one? On this occasion the first 
él proceedings were as externally fair and moderate 
tk as the attainment of the object would admit; and 
th it is edifying to mark with what a plausible gentle- 
yd ness an act of relentless power may be urged and 
I enforced by diplomacy. 


nt Runjeet Sing, long intent upon spoiling the E 
im Ameers, under pretext of chastising the Mazaarees, im 
a predatory tribe nominally subject to Scinde, 


th commenced hostilities in 1836, by seizing the town 
a’ of Rohjan, and capturing a fort on the north-west 
ett frontier of upper Scinde, close to the Indus. From 
op this point he menaced a regular invasion. Consi- 
ji) dering the great courage and barbaric skill of the 
de Scindian Beloochees, it is by no means certain that 
at he would have succeeded; and it is certain the 
i Ameers neither desired nor asked for foreign aid 


dpt sae Net state 
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PART against him: “We have vanquished the Sey 


oa and we will do so again,” was the confident exch. On ; 
1836. mation of the chief ee But the Seik monarch ae 
by a singular coincidence, demanded at this Thy a 

ment from the Anglo-Indian Government, a lary, Ps 
supply of arms to be sent to him up the Indu ae 

that is to say, through the heart of the country h aie 

was going to invade! Hae 

This opportunity for meddling was eagerly seiz rep 

by Lord Auckland. The Maharajah was remind jun, 


of an article in the Scindian treaty of 1821, shil 
which the transit of military stores on the Indy ing 
was interdicted; and he was admonished nott Bri 
trouble his neighbours the Ameers unjustly. Tk tior 
British political resident at Lahore was directi Am 
to employ every resource, short of menace, t. affa 
sept. Geter Runjeet Sing from hostilities; and at. ti ser: 
same time, Colonel Pottinger, who had hitheri nat 
remained in Cutch, was sent to Hyderabad to off, cau 
what was designated a closer alliance with th wh 
Ameers. They were promised the protection t 
the Anglo-Indian Government against the Seiki his 
in consideration of which, it was hoped they woul div 
receive and themselves pay, a British force tok &q! 
stationed in their capital! And this force wasa PON 
tually assembled by the Bombay Government! _ Th 
However, a doubt that mere professions of amil na 
would induce the Ameers to let their dominions! 


thus taken possession of, soon caused Lord Aud 
land to modify this proposal. D 
Colonel Pottinger was empowered, if any dem Nu 
occurred, to offer the mediation of the British, i Ay 
stead of the close alliance, provided a politi an 
resident was admitted at Hyderabad, through wh” Nu 


all intercourse with Runjeet Sing was to be cari 
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on; anda British force deemed requisite to sustain CHAP. 
i the mediation, being to be temporarily quartered 
in Scinde, yet at the expense of the Ameers. 1330 
Colonel Pottinger was also charged to negotiate 
for the surveying of the coast ; the fixing of buoys 
and land-marks; the re-establishment of the native 
agent; the warchousing of goods, without payment 
of duties; the establishment of fairs in Scinde; the 
repression of the Mazaaree robbers ; the clearing of i 
jungle, that is to say the invasion of the Ameers A 
shikargahs or hunting grounds, to facilitate track- j 
ing up the Indus; finally, the appointment of a 
British superintendent-general. These negotia- 
tions provoked all the diplomatic subtilty of the ! 
Ameers; and as their mode of dealing in such 
affairs was always the same, the history of one will 
serve as a guide to all. But first, the anomalous 
nature of their sovereignty must be -treated of, be- 
cause it really influenced their policy and actions, 
while it also served as a cover for their hollowness. ! 
When the first of the Talpoor sovereigns died, iff 
his brothers, designated as the “ Char Yar,” 
divided the country amongst themselves, but un- 
equally ; and they excluded his son Sobdar from 
power, though not from his private patrimony. 
Their names were Ghoolam, Moorad, and Ke- 
i) Teem, of Hyderabad ; Tharou of Meerpoor ; Sorab 
of Kyrpoor. All were dead at this period. 
Kereem died without issue. Ghoolam left one 
~ son, who was treated as Sobdar had been treated. 
| Moorad left two sons, called Noor Mohamed and 
a Nusseer Khan, who were at this time the ruling 
| Ameers of Hyderabad ; Noor, because he was Rais 
' and wore the Puggree or turban of superiority ; 
Nusseer, because he governed Noor. 
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Aharon left a son, Ali Morad, who succeede|, 


a to the Ameeree of Meerpoor. But he also died, | i 
and was succeeded by Shere Mohamed, the Amegf i 

who fought the battle of Hyderabad, or Dubha, | 0 

Iu upper Scinde, Roostum, the eldest son gfi 2 

Sorab, was the Rais of the Ameers of Kyrpoor, by, Th 


he had many brothers. Up 
The superiority of the Hyderabad branch wa an 
faintly acknowledged, as I have before observed, lis 
by the families of Kyrpoor and Meerpoor ; yet by th 
all the law of primogeniture was discarded ; the sel 
brother, not the son, succeeded to the turban of thd 
Rais; and with it went lands and revenue as well’ an 
as dignity. This system evidently sprung from we 
the original usurpation of the “ Char Yar,’ ani di 
occasioned constant jealousies and disputes; for, it 
though the three seats of government were dis vi 
tinct, the different territories were in a manner of 
dovetailed, and mixed in a strange and tanglel) pl 
fashion. Each member of the families was abso th 
lute in his own hereditary domains, having armel on 
followers, purchased slaves, and the services of oT op 
hill tribes according to his means of payment: let 
Discord therefore prevailed, and fear was prevaleni © 
amongst high and low, and the labouring people lea 
were plundered and oppressed to a degree, says Ho 
Sir Henry Pottinger, possibly unequalled in tht the 
world. Moreover, the chiefs of tribes and theii mt 
followers, knowing well that in civil commotion: Su 
pay would be high for military services, and plu 5 
der abundant, encouraged, and even at times force! es 
the Princes into domestic wars. > 
Thus influenced, the policy of the Ameers coul 
not fail to be tortuous and vacillating, even thovg 
their natural dispositions had been frank ® 


= 
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| and forgery was common with them. Shrewdly 
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and delays, were their principal resources, 


volite of manners, they invariably paid extrava- 


gant attentions to the British political agents. 


Entertainments and presents were proffered with 
prodigal liberality ; flattery still more profusely ; 
and, judging from the official correspondence pub- 


lished, they seem never to have failed in gaining 
the friendship of the different agents, and not 
` seldom to have blinded them. 


The chief Ameers would accept, with all appear- 
ance of joy and gratitude, any proposition, and 


| would promise abundantly in return; but rarely 
| did performance follow promise; and when it did, 
it was but nominal, for constant evasions or direct 


violations of every article attended the exection 


| of every treaty. If pressed, the chief Ameers would 


plead the difficulty, real or pretended, of obtaining 
the assent of the inferior Ameers; and always 
one of these last seems to have been designedly in 
Opposition, playing the refractory part. Forged 
letters, false seals, secret forms of instruction, and 


| correspondence differing from the public style, to 
4 lead or mislead the recipient of them. False asser- 
ys "ons as to promises which never had been made by 
the opposite party; nefarious assumption of evil 


Intended where all had been fair and honest. 


Such were the means diligently, systematically, 


and not unskilfully employed by the Ameers at all 


t i oo 3 oro 0-0 
ee 1m their intercourse with the British political 
Sents 

> Se 


Colonel Pottinger reached Hyderabad in Sep- 


47 


Teese which was not the case. Falsehood, cajo- CHAP. 
I. 


1836. 


tember, andin December told Lord Auckland that December. 


is oo 
Negotiation was successful. Yet he seems only 
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KARN to have pressed the modified scheme of mediation. 

Rac and to obtain that, exceeded his powers in prot 

mentary mising corresponding services. And, notwit), 

relating to Standing his report, no ratified treaty appears w 

Scinde. evidence until a year and a half later, and the ay 
only in consequence of significant hints, that Ru. 

jeet Sing would be let loose, perhaps aided to work ley 

his pleasure in Scinde. Now this ambitious Pring Ne 

had frankly accepted the British mission, seein aut 

that it was for his interest to do so. His friend. the 

ship for, and connection with the Anglo-India Sci 

Government were notorious, having been recenti 


1838. cemented by a personal interview withthe Gover 
April. 


| anc 


Non! was 
General; and’ his troops still occupied Rohjanit 7 


force, menacing Shikarpoor. Thus the ratifiel loa 
treaty of April 1838 was obtained. It containel ht 
but two articles, providing for the mediation o ted 
the Anglo-Indian Government and the permanen a 1 
residence of a British political agent at Hyderabad stal 
who was to have the right, however, of moving abou inv 
at his pleasure, and to be attended by such a Ind 
escort of Anglo-Indian troops as should be deems ing 
by his own Government a suitable one. All thi whe 
under pretence of a friendly interest in the affair was 
of Scinde! (or 


pendence of the Ameers. It isimpossible to mistake the 
or to deny the injustice. Analyse the negotiation Hon 
The Seik monarch menaced Scinde with invasion 
the danger was imminent, and the Anglo-Indial 
Government seized that moment of fear and difi 
culty to offer protection, on condition of perm 
nently occupying the capital with British troops 

be paid by the Ameers! Was not this simply “ 
impudent attempt to steal away their country ? Th 
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ition! modified proposal to mediate which followed, was CHAP. 


Pil more subtil, not less immoral ; the intent in both 
With’ cases was profit, covered with a sickening decla- 
TS jy ‘mation about friendship, justice, and love of peace. 
they And Lord Auckland, while thus instructing his 
Run envoy, declared his conviction, arising from long 
Work experience, that Runjeet Sing would not act against 
Ting the Ameers in opposition to the wishes of the British 
"elit authorities. Hence, in the view of mediating 
enl there was evidently no need to send troops into 
ditt _Seinde, nor any need to ask for their admission: 
enti and the threat of letting the Seik monarch loose 
rnor was a consistent termination to such diplomacy. 
m t This treaty, by which Lord Auckland placed a 
ihe loaded shell in the palace of the Ameers to explode 
unel at his pleasure for their destruction, was abstrac- 
nd tedly an unjust oppressive action. Was it also 
mela wanton aggression? Great interests were at 
bal stake; even the question of self-preservation was 
bou involved according to the views of the Anglo- 
1 at Indian Government, and men can only act accord- 
mei ing to theirlight. It is necessary then to examine 
thi whether that light was good,—whether the opinion 
fait Was sagely formed by statesmen of reach and policy, 
[or was the offspring of weak distempered minds, 
nde actuated, at once, by a groundless terror clouding 
ake the Judgment, and by a vanity and shallow ambi- 
tio Hon, without sagacity or knowledge. If the in- 
jon igues of Russia, real or supposed, appeared to 
dia menace the stability of the British-Indian Empire, 
lifi at was undoubtedly Lord Auckland’s duty to coun- 
mi ie them ; yet wisely and justly, under pain of 
5 F Stigma, —that he degraded his country’s repu- 
en by his violence or his incapacity ; for surely, 
lc men may not with impunity undertake the 
E 


=. 
o” 
= 
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and misery, to mar or make their fortunes ag cha d 
may guide, in profound ignorance of principles 
with a reckless contempt for details. f 
= There were two modes by which Russia Coal 
attempt an invasion of India. One direct wig 
regular army ; the other, by influencing Persia q 
the other nations of Central Asia to pour th 
wild hordes upon Hindostan. The first had hẹ: 
done by Alexander the Great, and he was deif, 
for the exploit. No man else has donei 
same. The irruptions of Ghengis, Tamerlane, al 
Nadir, were the wars of Asiatic princes; a 
though Russia is half Asiatic of dominion, k. J 
regular armies are European of organization. | y 
lead a great and conquering force to India fu r 
Europe after the manner of Alexander, requi b 
an Alexander, who shall be at the head of tra H 
prepared by previous discipline, and by politi fi 
as well as military organization, to follow where if 
he shall lead. He must be a man ofa fierce gen: d 
untameable will, and consummate knowledge 1 

F 

h 


a 


An F A o a. e a ee ee Pe A NN 


war, enjoying the confidence of his soldiers, d 
able to choose a proper conjuncture of affairs | 
Europe for his enterprise, for that also is neces! 
to success. But such a man, and so situated, woo 8 


be more likely to march on Moscow than Del 4 
the leader must therefore be a Czar, or the so 0! 
a Czar, and the adverse chances are thus ima | 
surably increased. a 
Russia wants a man. If she find him his ¥ 
will hardly be turned eastward. Europe will! s 
more to fear than India. But is Russia reallf r 
be feared in Europe? This is a question easi a 


ask than to answer. The profound falsehood o 
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ól 


overnment,—her barbarous corruption,—her arti- CHAP. 


ficial pretensions,—the eye-glitter of her regular 
armies, shining only from the putresence of national 
feeling, would lead to the negative. Her surpris- 
ing progress in acquisition of territory within the 
last hundred years, would lead to the affirmative. 
If we believe those writers who have described the 
ramifications of the one huge falsehood of preten- 
sion, which, they say, pervades Russia, her bar- 
barity, using the word in its full signification, 
would appear more terrible than her strength. 
Nor can I question their accuracy, having, in 1815, 
when the reputation of the Russian troops was 


| highest, detected the same falsehood of display 
| without real strength. For, from the Imperial pa- 


rades on the Boulevards of Paris, where, oiled 
bandaged and clothed to look like men whom 
British soldiers would be proud to charge on a 
field of battle, the Muscovite was admired, I 
followed him to his billet, where stripped of his 


disguise he appeared short of stature, squalid and 


meagre, his face rigid with misery, shocking sight 
and feeling: a British soldier would have offered 
him bread rather than the bayonet. 

Nevertheless, some innate expanding and dan- 


 §erous strength must belong to a nation, which, 


during long contests with the most warlike people 


a of continental Europe, led by Frederick and Napo- 


leon, has steadily advanced by arms and by policy, 


_ *ppropriating whole countries to herself, until her 


Cossacks may now encamp, on her own territory, 
within a few marches of Vienna, Berlin, Stockholm, 
and Constantinople. Her regular armies may be 
bad, her fleets in the Baltic and the Black Sea 
May be worse ; but they are there; and she can 
E 2 


II. 


1838. 
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send halfa million of wild horsemen, who, w 
pay, would invade Europe for the plunder 


: > § 
tained by regular armies on the Russian fr 


Ont 
they would make such ravage as half a Centin 


could not repair. The chances of revolution hay 
been spoken of as the remedy for the Muscovy, 
power; but who can predict that revolution wil 
not augment, rather than diminish, her warlik 
strength and ambition. Her policy is national 
and it menaces freedom and happiness and civi 
lization. Poland was the first error of Europe i 
respect to Russia; Circassia may be the second! 
Constantinople the last and the greatest. 

To return to India. Was the man capable¢ 
invading the East known to Russia when Lor 
Auckland fell into such fear? Was the conjunt, 
ture of affairs in Europe favourable to the ente. 
prise? Was there a suitable army ready? By whi 
Iine was it to operate? Was it through Persia ti 
Herat ? or, starting from the Caspian, to matt. 
up the Oxus to the Hindoo Khosh? Was it t 
overrun Affghanistan, or win over that country bi 
policy as a new base of operation previous i 
crossing the Indus? Were the wild Toorkmat 
of Orgunjie, the more settled people of Bokhara, th 
fierce Uzbecks about Balk, to be conquered or gaine 
over as friends? Were not these questions 7 
weight in this matter? Could the solution of thet 
leave a doubt, that a regular invasion of Hindost!_ 
by a Russian army was a chimera? Ei 

But Persia! Through Persia the tide of ™ 
might be poured! Yes, when Russia has brok” 
that country down to a province, and that she li 
not done, and cannot do, while the gallant tribes” 
Circassia maintain their independence. It was 


anter 


whi 
sia t 
nar! 
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Russia even possessed a Macedonian Alexander, 
the policy of the Grecian Memnon would have 
been again effectual; for slow would have been 
that hero’s progress if the wise Persian General had 
lived. There was provocation also for meddling with 
Circassian affairs, and modern Persia was as open 
to British as to Russian influence ; and by the Per- 
sian Gulph she could be reached more easily than by 
Circassia. But the only effort made by the Whigs 
to conciliate the Shah, was a miserable abortive 
mission, stinted in presents witha ridiculous parsi- 
mony, which musthave made Mr. Ellis, theable, clear- 


| headed gentleman employed, ashamed of his task. 


To combine, by an active astute policy, the nations 
of Central Asia against the British Empire in the 
East remained for Russia. Lord Auckland as- 
serted that she was very busily engaged therein, 
though secretly ; that her agents were every where; 


that the Persians were besieging Herat with her 


assistance, at her instigation, and for her profit. 


_ How was this secret hostility to be wisely met? 
Surely by cultivating the good will of the high- 
, Spirited Affehans, the wild Toorkmans, the keen- 
| witted Persians. To speak to their self-interests 
_ by commerce and by presents, to their sagacity by 
| Missions, and to trust to their instinct of self-pre- 
| servation for the rest; this would have been an intel- 
- ligible policy. The reverse appeared wisdom to 
Lord Auckland and his advisers, and their proceed- 


ings bore at once the stamps of incapacity and 
injustice. A restless vanity urged him to a gigantic 
enterprise of war without any knowledge of its 
guiding principles ; and as he did not employ those 


i the western not the eastern Caucasus, therefore, CHAR: 
that the security of India was to be sought. Had 
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PART who possessed the requisite knowledge, a 
calamity terminated the folly. 

Affghanistan had just been broken down from I 
great and domineering state to a weak confedergy 
of democratic communities; and this new organ, 
zation was in unison with the habits and feelin ‘| 
of the proud, warlike, independent, courageny, 
and strong-bodied people. Dost Mohamed, thei | 
principal chief, and the head of the most powerfij 
family of the most powerful tribe, was compara 
tively an enlightened man, firm, vigorous, and wel 
disposed towards British interests. Yet he, and 
his nation, whose welfare could have been promote 
and its good-will secured, it was resolved to invade, 
to coerce, and that in the manner of all others th 
most offensive to an energetic spirited chief and peo- 
ple. That is to say, forcing on them a native prina 
twice before driven from supreme power for misg 
vernment: thus combining the two most deadly 
of national offences and injuries, a foreign yoke anl 
a hateful native monarch. Shah Sooja, the exile! 
king, chosen as the instrument for this occasion, 
was without talent, and vigorous only in cruelty; 
his executions, his vengeance, are well known, hi: 
exploits in battle are unknown. This man wai 
thrust forward in the vain, the preposterous hops 
that he, who had been unable to keep his thron 
when placed on it by his own countrymen, woul i 
now remain firm when restored by strangers, offer 
sive to the Affghans as invaders and oppressors, still 
more offensive as infidels: and, monstrous suppos 
tion ! that he would reconstitute the kingdom i 
unity and strength, so as to form an efficient barvié 
for India towards the west ! 

What kind of policy was that which sought? 
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war : 
from England’s true basis of power, the sea. Cen- 


tral Asia! Where from remotest times the people 
have been organized for irregular warfare, which 
the nature of their country and their own hardy 
wild habits and frugality render peculiarly appro- 
priate. The military strength of England lies in 
her discipline ; in her great resources of money and 
materials for war; in the strong knit massive 
organization of her troops; in her power of combin- 
ing fleets and armies together. She of all nations 
is least calculated, from her customs and morals, to 
meet irregular warfare on a great scale. Yet here 
we find Lord Auckland, provoking a collision with 
Russia on the steppes of Tartary, anxious it would 
appear for a trial of strength in Central Asia, with 
a nation more powerful in irregular troops than all 
the rest of the world together ; and preparing for 
that trial by an odious aggression, which was sure 
to render all the barbarous nations inimical to Eng- 
land if not friendly to Russia. 

This conception of the Anglo-Indian Government, 
applauded and urged on by the Whig govern- 
ment dt home, this conception so nearly allied to 
madness, was executed with consistent absurdity. 
Shah Sooja was proclaimed king, and troops, com- 
manded by British officers and paid from the Cal- 
cutta treasury, were called the King’s National Army 
though not an Affghan was in the ranks. And for 
this king of Lord Auckland’s making, all the lost 
tights of the Dooranee monarchy were claimed, 
that is to say, tribute and obedience from the nations 
formerly subject to it. To enforce those claims, and 
to place the king on the throne, a strong Bri- 
tish army was gathered, with great stores, on the 


in Central Asia, more than a thousand miles CHAP. 
II 
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Part upper Sutledge. But Cabool was to þ 


1838. : ‘ k 
June. Punjaub; and the Seik monarch wasa wil 
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f © Teachy 
and between that city and the Sutledoe Was fh 


; oe J. Power 
man, and moreover a proclaimed friend and all 


It would have been consistent with the cla, 


ain 
of Shah Sooja, to have demanded from Runje 
Sing, the restoration of the Dooranee provins 


which he had recently got possession of by force y 
arms; for in this he differed from the other Power 
who had broken from the Affghan monarchy ; the 
merely asserted their independence, if exception hy 
made for the small district in Cutch Gunday 
seized by the Ameers of Scinde; but Runject coy 
quered largely after establishing the Seik king 
dom, and he was too fierce, too strong, too useful, t, 
be roughly dealt with. It was safer to give to thani 
take fromhim. To evade this difficulty, a tripartit 
treaty was concocted, as if it were a voluntary com 
pact between equal and independent powers under 
standing their own interests and able to maintait 
them ; the contracting parties being the Maharaja 
Runjeet Sing, the Anglo-Indian Government, ani 
Shah Sooja ! It was a solemn mockery of sense ani 
justice. Pretending to be a renewal of ancienter 
gagements between Runjeet and the King, the 
treaty, offensive and defensive, of eighteen artile 
bound Shah Sooja to relinquish his rights on Cashe 
mere, Peshawar, Attock, and a number of small 
possessions, all ravished by Runjeet from the Dot 
ranee monarchy. It bound him also, when re-@ 
tablished at Cabool, to make presents, and in val 
ous ways, practically to acknowledge the suprema 
of the Maharajah, though they were styled # 
the treaty equals. ; 


If the Shah called for the aid of Seik troop 


ra NG 


S EE EA 


fot Gaia bed! Mem ey eee bel 


; 


mea ctr O a 


acha | 


2 a they were i share a the plunder of the great Bar- CHAP. 
reall rukzie family, containing fay thousand heads of 

U the noblest houses of Affghanistan! This article 
ally at once impolitic, and shameful, was discreditable Tripartite 
claim to civilization, and reduced Lord Auckland’s nego- Perlis 
“Mei tiation to the level of barbarism. pet 
vite The invasion of Affehanistan thus settled, mili- 
Tee gf | tary principles required that the shortest and 
ower most direct lines of operations should be adopted, 
they and those were in the Punjaub. The Maharajah 
lonk had just concluded a treaty most advantageous to 
nday himself at the expense of the King, who was under 
t cu the influence of the Governor-General. It was but 
king reasonable therefore, that he should give in return 
ful, i a free passage through the ceded territory ac- 
ie e treaty: that is to say, though 

awar a e Kyber passes, which was the best 
Com route to Cabool. There was no reason, if he had faith 
nder ` in his British Allies, why even the Punjaub should 
intai not be made the base of operations. The invading 
ajal army should have assembled with all its stores, not 
„ani on the upper Sutledge but on the Indus, and from 
ea thence have penetrated by the Kyber to Cabool, 
net and from Deera Ishmael Khan, by the Gomul pass, 
thi not a difficult route, to Ghusni and Candahar. 

idle. When a great point, as it is technically called, 
ast | must be made in war, there are only two modes of 
alle effecting it recognized in military art. By the 


OF SCINDE. 


first, an army should march with all its military 


_ Means, compact and strong, to bear down opposition, 


trusting to the genius of its leader to draw subsis- 
tence from the country where it is to halt. Such 
was Hannibal’s invasion of Italy. Success depends 
"Pon sagacious calculation of power and resistance, 
Moral and physical; in fine, upon the proportion 


Divi à i) 
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PART which the vastness of the enterprise bears tone 
— leader’s genius. This is the highest effort P | 
June. general. The second mode is to trust the col ix 
munications with the base of operations to allies i | | 
to nations subjugated on the march, increasing i iF 
army by levies from those nations as it advan 
Such was the Macedonian Alexanders method i fos 
approaching India. Now, there was no Hanniy | 
to lead Lord Auckland’s army ; nor was there a 
army organized rightly for such an enterprise, _ 
The more secure method of Alexander No 
mained, and did not require his genius for th 


] 
\ 
' 
] 
t 
execution. Runjeet Sing was the ally to whe 
I 
I 
t 


the communications of the army should have be: 
entrusted; and to insure his fidelity, an army ¢ 
reserve should have been assembled on the Sw 
ledge. If he refused consent, his alliance w: 
hollow, and, Justice being set aside from th t 
beginning, policy dictated the forcing him toa a 
quiesce, or the subjugation of his kingdom asi f 
preliminary step to the invasion of Affghanistal 1 
Not so did Lord Auckland reason. Disregardix b 
military principles, of which he and his advise! h 
seem to have been as profoundly ignorant as the l 


were disdainful of equity in their policy, he t : 
solved to perpetrate against the helpless Ameersi i 
Scinde, in the form of aggression, that which he 
dared not even propose in the way of friendship! * 
the powerful Maharajah. : 
With this view, articles were inserted in t ol 
Tripartite Treaty under which Runjeet accep! a 
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toy condition of receiving the arrears of tribute. The cuap. 
rt off object of all this machinery was to obtain a pre- 
È coy, tence for seizing so much of the Ameers’ territory Jae 
lies g as would secure a line of operations against Aff- 
Ng th ghanistan through Scinde. This line was however 
vae so defective, that military considerations alone 
hod { should have stopped the invasion if no better could 
niki pe found. Now, by the Kyber passes the line 
Tea would have been one of five hundred miles, reck- 
e, oning from Loodiana to Cabool; bút only of three 
er t hundred starting from Attock on the Indus, if 
r th! the base had been there first established ; and 

who the line by Ishmael dera Khan and the Gomul 
> bee pass, taking the Punjaub as a base, would have 
my¢ been only three hundred miles to Candahar, and 
2 Su two hundred to Ghusni. 
em: But the line by Scinde, run from Loodiana 
n tk to Roree on the Indus, crossing that great river 

tow and passing through Cutch Gundava, a country 

asi fatal from heat to European troops in summer, to pe- 
lista Netrate by the terrific defiles of Bolan and through 
rdi hostile warlike predatory tribes, to the sterile rugged 
vist’ highlands of Affehanistan where Sepoys could not 
the, live in Winter, so intense is the cold. Then passing 
je w : by Candahar and Ghusni, fortresses of no: mean 
eri Tepute, to reach Cabool it was not less than fifteen 

: hundred miles ; and exposed moreover to the ope- 

' Tations of the incensed Ameers, the hostile Belooch 
tribes of the hills, the doubtful faith of Runjeet 


a th Sing and his discontented nobles. And with what Tripartite 
epi object? To plunder and spoil the most powerful {rety Ar- 
inde and popular family of the most powerful tribe in 


“ nation of five millions, whose fathers had within 
man’s memory, conquered from Delhi to the Cas- 


Plan, from the Oxus to the Ocean! To restore an 
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PART unpopular monarch, to force him upon a peop, 
TA democratic from feeling customs and institution 
June. poor, hardy, courageous, and despising the religial 
of the strangers who thus sought to thrust upon they 

this Prince, hateful for old sins, and bearing this te 
cent stigma, that to recover his crown, he, false 
the national honour and independence, had resigng 
a third of the tribes to their inveterate enemies itt 
Seiks. Sir John Hobhouse, in one of those tur 
gid speeches upon this enterprise which shock 
the common sense of England, affirmed that the 
Bolan pass was chosen because Shah Sooja’s all 
herents were in that quarter. A puerile reason 4 
but a proof that the King was not desired by th 
nation. : 
Under the weight of this policy, Affghanista, | 
that great military point, was to be made byt ¢ 
General of no repute as a commander 3 with troop í 
for the most part physically unfitted to sustain tk « 
climate; with unsafe communications of enorma 1 
$ 
l 
i 
; 
l 


length; without moralor political resources opene 

to the leader. He was to march forward in the wil 

hope that the King, a weak arrogant man, woul 
not only reconstitute a great nation which hat 
already fallen to pieces in his hands, but woul 
form of it a bulwark for India against Persia all 
the other nations of Central] Asia, those nationi 
being egged on and supported by Russia! Suei 
the genius and military sagacity of the Duke 
Wellington were not needed here, to predict “ th 


The passage through Scinde and the Bolan P 
nearly wrecked the army. It is said Lord Ke 
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lost many hundred soldiers, and thousands of camp 
followers, and forty thousand camels, in that 
march; and that want of promptness and combina- 
tion amongst the tribes alone enabled him to reach 
Candahar. That at Ghuzni, his progress would 
have terminated but for the engineer Thomson’s 
ready genius, and the fiery courage of Colonel 
Dennie, who, breaking through the only weak part 
of the barbarian’s defence, won a peerage for their 
General. Shah Sooja thus regained his throne, 
and fools gaped at him while the Affghan men of 
spirit pondered revenge. Fora time success seemed 
to attend the unjust aggression, the brilliant ill- 
requited Dennie sustained it by his talents. But 
when he and the intrepid Sale marched to Jellalla- 
bad, error succeeded error, not unaccompanied by 
crime, with fearful rapidity, until an entire destruc- 
tion of the invaders closed the tragic Harli- 
quinade. The system of making smart young 
men, who could speak Persian, political agents, and 
supposing them Generals and Statemen, failed. 
England lost an army by the experiment. Lord 
Auckland gained a new coronet. But clotted and 
stiff with the blood of British soldiers shed in an 
unjust war it must be uneasy to wear. 
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CHAPTER III. | re 


PART For the Affghan invasion the summary given ab li 

the foregoing chapter must suffice generally, Bul l 

= the peculiar negotiations connected with it, by “ 

which Scinde was inextricably entangled with th «q 

Anglo-Indian Government, shall now be develope) «| 

antl) the censures passed on Lord Auckland’s polig < 

justified by facts, undeniable, as being extract ce 

from the official correspondence laid Petre Parlia| ee 

ment, x 

His tripartite treaty bears date June, 1838. A | 

July. July a copy was sent to Colonel Pottinger, prepa “; 

tory to a new course of negotiation with the Ameen, cc 

to be modelled on that which led to the treatyd “| 

two Articles, concluded only two months bef ‘“: 

and in virtue of which he was now Political Agea “i 

for Scinde. This time the project was mot 

artfully conducted. Shah Sooja recognised a 
king, and as a contracting person in the tri partit 
treaty, placed at the head of an army raii 

paid and officered by the Anglo-Indian Govelt 

ment, was thrust forward as an independent so% ' 
reign instead of the miserable tool he was. 

the tripartite treaty he agreed to relinquish 


claim to supremacy and tribute from Scinde, ” ue 
condition of receiving a sum of money. The amou qu 
was to be determined under the mediation ¢ 

the Anglo-Indian Government, which thus cons th 


tuted itself umpire in an old quarrel, revived 7) 
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itself, to suit its own projects, without the knowledge CHAR 
of the party most interested. But war is costly. a 
The king’s pretended national army was to be aly 
aid, the Ameers had treasure, and this plan, if it 

failed to reach their gold was calculated to lay 

| the foundation of other demands more important. 

| Colonel Pottinger’s instructions, shamelessly ex- 

j 


plicit, were in substance as follows :— 


By “Tell the Ameers, a crisis menacing British Parlia- 
| ; S mentar, 
by «India has arrived. The Western Powers have Papers on 


tel « combined to work evil. The Governor-General Srg 


ell «has projected a counter-combination. He calls 
“on his friends for aid. The King has ancient 
ie! «claims on Scinde; but he will accept money in 
lis ‘discharge of them, and makes the Governor- 
“ General arbitrator of the amount. Great is the 
lh “ benefit thus conferred on the Ameers. They will sia 
w “ gain undisturbed possession of their territory and 1H 
es “immunity from farther claims. Warm is the 
rd  “ Governor-General’s friendship for the Ameers, 
fr “and in return he demands ostensible proof of 
ei ‘their attachment. The King will arrive at 
M“ Shikarpoor in November ; he will be supported 
« . “bya Britisharmy. The Ameers must, therefore, 
tite “agree to pay him the money or abide the conse- 
sel “quences, one of which will be, to take military 
m “possession of their town and district of Shikar- 
ye poor. Meanwhile, the article of the former 
“treaty which forbids the transmission of military 
“stores up the Indus must be suspended.” And 
yet, to maintain this article intact had been the 
| very ground of interference with Runjeet Sing’s 
quarrel in the former negotiation ! 

So far all was founded in love and friendship for 
_ the Ameers ; but the Persians were besieging Herat, 
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PART and though no war had been declared, ang Bool 
land was by treaty: bound not to interfere betwee po’ 
Persia and the Affehans, the Persians were deal i in¢ 
nated as opponents of the Governor-General’s py. uid 

jects, and the Ameers were suspected of harini vil 

formed engagements with them. If so, it was ai ps 
be construed as an act of hostility, and a Britis j 
. army from Bombay would immediately enter thei W 
capital. Yet, if any inferior Ameer, popular jp pe 
Scinde, was inclined to side with the British k 9 

was to be separately supported and advanced g) mi 

power. The amount of the King’s money chaia! Tal 

was left undetermined, but it was significant} 4, , 

observed, “the Ameers must be wealthy.” i e 

Now, the chief Ameer of Hyderabad, Noor Mo. and 
hamed, had indeed written to the Persian, yal. witl 
more, as Colonel Pottinger judged, from religion figh 
zeal than political views; for the Ameer was?! of f 
“ Shea,” or believer in Ali, as the Persians arc 
whereas Sobdar, the person contemplated byt 
Instructions as likely to side with the British, wa trea 
a “ Soonee,” or believer in Omar. But there was! 
Persian agent hovering about Hyderabad, aa! 
there is little doubt that an intercourse unfriendli 

; to British interests was maintained. Nor can thi 

excitewonder. The previous negotiations of Colon 
Pottinger had too plainly pointed out the ultimati 
object of Lord Auckland to leave the Ameer M- 
doubt of his fate from the friendship of the Gove pee 


nor-General. He had a right to look for supp * S% 


elsewhere. = 
ee Colonel Pottinger, it might be designing ae - 
papers on Tebuke while he obeyed orders, assured Lord Au® 4, 
Scinde. : “th: 


land,” “he would not fail to tell the Ameers,- 
day they connected themselves with any ofl 


$ 
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J9 


ower than England would be the last of their CITAP, 


| independence, if not of their rule.”—‘ Neither the 1! 


‘ ready power to cr ush and annihilate them, nor the 1838. 
| will to call it into action, were wanting ; if it ap- 
pear ed requisite, however remotely, for the safety 

| or integrity of the Anglo-Indian empire or fron- 

tier.” The disclosure of his instructions, was, how- 

i ever, to be delayed until the armies destined to. 

support them approached Scinde. Meanwhile, 
the Ameers of Hyderabad obtained some knowledge 

| ofthe tripartite treaty. Their indignation was natu- 
| rally great, and their first thought was to resort 

_toarms; but at this time they heard the Persians 

had failed in an assault on Herat with great loss; 

' and being themselves embarrassed by a civil war 

| with the Lugharee tribe, they dropped the design of 

' fighting, and resorted to their favourite diplomacy 

i of falsehood, flattery, menaces, and cajolery. And 

"it is not to be supposed they had given no reasonable 

‘ ground for complaint in respect of the commercial 

treaties ; they had violated them systematically, 

with as little scruple as Lord Auckland now set aside 
the article forbidding the transit of military stores 


July. 


diy by the Indus. 

i The political resident foresaw, and warned his 
ni Government that many obstacles would arise; but 
i doing so, he treated an argument advanced by the 
‘ii Ameers with such unfounded contempt, that it 
ce 'S scarcely possible not to suspect he was launching 
o 2 ast at the Governor-General. 


re 


a 


“Sobdar and his party, will, ” said he, “ probably paria- 
even g0 so far as to declare the demand for money Papen: 
‘a breach of the late agreement, on the principle, Biles Uke 
_ that without our assistance Shah Sooja had no 
“Means to exact a rea from them ; consequently, 


F 
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part “the demand may be considered as our oy 
I. 


; Vn, 
“do not, by pointing out this argument, mea 


1838. « an instant to uphold its correctness, but it ; 

‘just suited to the capacity and feelings of thej 22° 
« dividuals with whom I have to negotiate,» sid’ 

Aye! and to the capacity and feelings of eral age 
man capable of reasoning at all! And the Ame ful 
did afterwards urge it with homely but irresisti). the 
force. ma 

“It isa joke,” they exclaimed, “ to call i a 
«demand from the king. You have given hy a 
“ bread for the last five-and-twenty years, and a! 


1 fori 
“strength he has now or may have hereafter e 


“ from you. The demand is yours!” Th 
Colonel Pottinger thus continued his obser, 
tions. day 
“ Had our present connection existed some yet see 

“ and our Resident thereby had time, by consti a] 
“ kindly intercourse with the chiefs and peopl ser 
August. “ have removed the strong and universal impi ing 
“sion that exists throughout Scinde, as to t shi} 
“ grasping policy, the case might have been wide 7 
“ different; but I enter on my new duties wil firs 
“out any thing to offer, and with a proposal! the 
“will not only strengthen the above impress to | 
« (for many besides the Scindees will believe #!' vier 


nfl OPE 
| des 
S gy | 


nel 


“onset that we are making a mere use of ® mo 
‘« Sooja’s name, ) but revive a claim which hast fast 
“ been esteemed obsolete.” of t 
ee The letter addressed to the Persian Shy a 
gaperson Noor Mohamed, though treated lightly by Co the, 
No.5. Pottinger, was eagerly caught at by Lord te 
land. Designating it as a tender of allegi wit 
very strained construction the hyperbolic © tas| 


ments of the East considered, made wher 
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i l opposition of the British government to the Shah’s 
_ | designs was notorious, It implied hostility he said, 
Sad and the Ameer had thus forfeited all friendly con- 
sideration: energetic measures must be adopted 
i against him. Meer Sobdar appeared still faith- 
' ful; it might, therefore, «be advisable to give him 
| the turban of command, yet securing British supre- 


67° 
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1838. 
September. 


sti macy. But at this time a force of five thousand 
_ men was in readiness at Bombay to proceed to’ 
L Scinde; and the Bengal army was coming down 
l the Sutledge, to occupy Shikarpoor, contrary to 
la former treaties, and without even the form of asking 
Mi the Ameers’ leave thus to occupy their territories. 
The case was therefore already decided, and Colo- 
"nel Pottinger was empowered to employ the Bom- 
_ bay force to back his negotiations. Such a pro- 
JE ceeding requires short comment. Springing from 
ist! a predetermined plan to seize Scinde without 
Me scruple as to means, it would have been less shock- 
il ing to good taste if profuse expressions of friend- 
og ship and love of justice had been spared. 
ni The Ameers of lower Scinde were thus pressed, 
vit firstly, to extract money for the king’s army because 
h the treasury of Hyderabad was the richest; secondly, 
i 


°° plant a subsidiary force in the country with a 
ae view to future subjection of the whole. Yet at this 
S moment Lord Auckland was more desirous to 

fasten on upper Scinde, because there the passage 

of the Indus was to be made by the Bengal army, 
and the line of communication for the Affghan 
Mvasion established. Wherefore Sir A. Burnes, 


Ai ‘hen on a mission to the Belooch Prince of Khelat, 
nf Vas ordered to turn aside and negotiate a treaty 
jie “th: the Kyrpoor Ameers as he passed. A simple 


task. He was to demand money, and what was 
FE 2 
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parr called, a loan of the rock and fortress of By 


I. 


1838. 
September. 
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which, standing in the midst of the Indus, conl 
manded the navigation. Here it was proposed p 
cast a bridge to enable the Bengal army to pass ih | wh 
river and unite with the Kags army at Shika 


poor: and so little reserve was employed, tl that gj. It 
A. Burnes was, if asked for a remuneration, to gin is 
an evasive answer. He had also charge to obti > 
stores and means of military transport, yet he We a 
to be subject to the controul of Pottinger, and, ts; 
present himself rather as a confidential friend th 
a political agent. To 
. Meanwhile the Ameers of Hyderabad, whose nl at 
extended up the right bank of the Indus to Shika ap] 


poor, far from assenting to the occupation of th wit 
place by the king, who intimated in general tem me 
his design of going there, replied to him, inst str 
stance, thus: tro 

“ The Beloochees are not pleased. You must oth 
“come to Shikarpoor. The power of Dost Moh fac 
“ med is well known. The Shah of Persia is belt eff 
“ Herat; he is supported by the Russians. Y wh 
“ cannot come by Shikarpoor. If Runjeet St hac 

“ and the British support you,.there is a direct u of i 
‘“ to Khorassan iom Loodiana : go that. way t wel 

‘ we will assist you.” By Khorassan they meali a 
eoo and this biting sarcasm on the ni ao: 
ture of fear, folly, and audacity, which had 0 


tated the line of operation through Scinde, “ «lett 
deemed _ insolent. Pottinger also, now chang e 
his opinion as to the nature of the Ameers’ co! He 
pondence with the Persian, exclaimed against th 7 : 
duplicity, and advised the immediate employ ae 


of the troops at Bombay. 
During these. negotiations an under curret 
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complaint run strongly against the Scindian autho- CHAP, 
sities for violations of the commercial treaties, _!U 

dy which they were required to respect while the 18%. 

Stk Governor-General unhesitatingly cast them aside. 

ika It is however remarkable, that even at this time, 

tS) Ali Moorad, the younger brother of Roostum of 

8 Kyrpoor, he who has been so vilely slandered by 

bta the Indian press, remained firm to his engage- 

Wi | ments and punished the transgression of the com- 


lt mercial treaties. 

the Shame being now laid aside, and occasion rife, Parlia- 
Lord Auckland, pretending a virtuous indignation Papers 

tt at the duplicity of the Ameers—their unwarrant- GET 

ike able enmity and jealousy of the British! moved 

th” with pity also for the distracted state of their govern- 

et ment, a state which his envoy was expressly in- 

s structed to foment, declared that five thousand 
troops should instantly seize Shikarpoor, and such 

tu; other parts of Scinde as might be deemed eligible to 

loli facilitate the invasion of Affehanistan, and to give 

elt effect to the tripartite treaty. Not only the Ameers 

4 who were inimical to the British, but those who 

St had disclosed any unwillingness to aid the invasion 

w of the Afghans, with whom they had no quarrel, 

æ Were to be displaced from power; and this violence 


meaned nothing injurious to their interests! “ You 
are to die by my hands,” said the executioner to the 
Son of the Spanish Philip ; “ You are to die! Strug- 
gle not! Your father orders it for your good.” 
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Colonel Pottinger, though acknowledging hh 
the correspondence between the chief Ameer) re] 
Mohamed, and the Persian, remained to be pron v 
was nevertheless disposed to bring the troops hall a 
Bombay to Scinde to encourage informers agan 
him. But the delicacy of his negotiation demang 
caution. Tle Ameers if driven to war co 
embarrass and retard the advance to Affghanista, 
and meanwhile camels, grain, money, boats, a 
storehouses forthe approachingarmies, could be nig 
easily got under the mask of friendship. Hen 
delay was most advisable. But Lord Auckland, au 
wise even in his political dishonesty, drove his ager 
to immediate action. Thus pressed, the Ame he: 
put in activity all the resources of their diplomag 
and when boasting, flattery, menaces, promis 
and evasions were exhausted, offered personal vi yet 
lence to the envoy, which failing to intimidate hit his 
was followed by abject apologies. Then inde cor 
he judged further negotiation, unbacked by4 ap 
army, useless; yet he recoiled from one demai hir 
The Ameers had produced formal discharges of i Au 
claims by the king, written in Korans, duly sigt | 
and attested. How then could money be demani alr 
for another relinquishment? His scruples we ins 
quickly spared by an order, not to trouble him 


5 


with that part of the negotiation, which would! tar 
settled by others ! Ee 

In one of the angry discussions now becom Siti 
frequent with the Ameers, the latter -declared 4 He 
the armies marching down to Bukkur, should a 
cross the Indus there: « That,” said the en% 
“ depends not on you but on the Governor-Gé hie 
ral’s orders.” « They are not the decrees of ass 


Almighty! they can and shall be altered,” wasi 


reply (0) 
T vai 
©, fresh turn taught him resistance and escape were 


| were tl 
ander Burnes’ equally strong but more courtly 
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f Noor Mohamed. But his struggles were CHAP. 
11I. 


n, the iron screw was upon him, and each day — 


alike impossible. And while the Hyderabad family 
ius writhing in Pottinger’s grasp, Sir Alex- 


hand, was upon the family of Kyrpoor ; and it was 
now said that all the Ameers had designed to march 
on Candahar if the Persians had taken Herat. 
Roostum of Kyrpoor, being weaker than Noor sept. 

Mohamed of Hyderabad, more exposed also to 
danger from the Seiks, and from the advancing 
armies of the king, and the Bengal Government ; 
being also fooled with the hopes of complete inde- 
pendence if he quietly yielded Bukkur, wasinfinitely 
conciliating and gentle of intercourse with Burnes; 
yet here also secret discontent was rife, and 
his brother Moobarick was openly opposed to any 
concessions. This conduct gained Roostum some 


E applause, and his final independence was darkly 


fp hintedgin the following exquisite specimen of Lord 


f | Auckland’s diplomatic jargon :— 


s The favourable temper of that chief has been pine 
p ary 

E noted ; this feeling Captain Burnes has been ; QON OA 
Scinde, 


w instructed to cultivate, andl for its maintenance, in No. 20° 
į connection with the great importance of the tempo- 
A rary cession of Bukkur, I have informed Captain 


Burnes, that I am not unprepared to receive propo- 


it sitions for admitting the guaranteed independence 
Of Kyrpoor as an addinonal arrangement, depen- 


dent to a certain degree on contingent events at 
Hyderabad. 22 $ October. 
But neither Roostum’s submissive behaviour, nor r 


is supplication, saved him from the humiliating Papers on 
assu © Scinde. 
rance, that the sins of the Hyderabad family wo. 35-6 


Would be visited on him also; and the advance 
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PART 


1838 


Nov. 


Parlia- 
mentury 
Papers, 
Scinde. 
No. 6]. 


No. 69. 
Ib. No. 58. 


tired of the lengthened contest, advised Lord Au 
land to relin 
chee, or a 
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of the armies to Affghanistan would not free Sein ; 
from British troops until the king was firmly fs 
on his throne. It was the speech of Brennus al 
Romans. Earnestly then the Kyrpoor men profiera. 
new treaties, and cast themselves generally on tht 
British protection ; but this would have Saved they! 
from the peculiar protection designed for thea, 

namely, isolation and loss of independence 
entire obedience to the Anglo-Indian Governma, 
Yet so sincere did their desire to be receiv 

as friends appear to Sir Alexander Burnes, th 

shrinking apparently from this rigour, 
‘“ With such an adherence, I am quite at a los 


know how we can either ask money or any favo 
of this family.” | 


e, In fine 


al 
he observe! 


Colonel Pottinger, with more penetration, judg 
the Ameers of Kyrpoor to be equally false ai 
deceitful as their brethren of Hyderabad, and si 
so. Whereupon Sir Alexander explained that l 
only meaned to say they were guided by i 
terest at Kyrpoor, while fear would best sucgeedi 
Hyderabad, and thus Scinde would be laid pre 
trate at the mercy of the Governor-General. Th 
was indeed stripping Lord Auckland’s policy oft 
disguise, a policy so painful, that both Burnes æ 


Pottinger, at different periods, advised open ™ | 
instead. 


About this time a new influence was employe 
The Meah of the Kallora dynasty lived an exile 
the Punjaub, and his claims were put forward 
the British negotiators; but in vain; the Ame 
still struggled, and Colonel Pottinger, apparel 


lnguish diplomacy and demand Ku" 
or a tribute, as a step to future supremi 
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ki . r ] u 

"enforcing that demand with an army. Sir Ales onis 
| ander Burnes also, speaking of military measures "4 
j he Hyderabad princes, declared that “ no- 1£38. 


November. 


! against tl ee 

_ thing on the records of Indian history was more jus- 

| fable :” a dreadful avowal for Anglo-Indian poli- 

they! tical morality. And now the king’s force, and the 

hen, troops from Bengal were descending the Sutledge ; 

fe the Bombay army reached the mouths of the Indus; 

ne, and though the negotiations were continued, the 

cit’ establishing of a subsidiary force in Scinde was re- 

ti solved upon, and Colonel Pottinger even urged the Parliamen. 

rval! seizure of all the country between the Hala moun- ee 

088 | tains and the lower Indus, from above Tattah down Bae 

von to thesea! to give, he said, ‘“‘a compact territory, 
complete command of the river, and the only sea 

dei port; and then, Sukkur and Bukkur being occupied 

ai by British troops on the upper Indus, and British 

[si agents placed in Kyrpoor and Hyderabad, British 

tł supremacy would be as fully established in Scinde, 

„i as though it had been entirely subjugated.” 

edi Sir, Alexander Burnes urged personal humilia- 1. 00. 

pie tion in addition to the subsidiary force, but strongly ~ 

m objected to the seizure of territory, saying it would 

' tarnish the national honour throughout Asia. The 

Ameers, though rancorous and hostile in their feel- 

ing, had been guilty of no act to justify such a mea- 

sure. The intention to injure was not injury. But 

what honour was there to tarnish, ifnothing in the 

records of Anglo-Indian history was more justifiable 

than the aggression now perpetrating on the Ameers 

by Lord Auckland? Shrinking, however, from Co- 

lonel Pottinger’s proposal, the Governor-General, 

on the score of expediency, not that of morality, 

declared, he would not incur the jealousy and dis- 

trust of States hitherto friendly or neutral. Al- 
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parr luding doubtless to the powerful Run 
I. 
1838. dangered the march upon Affghanistan, 

i theless persisted as to the subsidiary force, ; 
Sir John Keane had now arrived with į 

Bombay army at Vikkur on the Indus, no lea 

asked. The means of coercing the Ameers Wey 

Dec. thereforeat hand. Those of Hyderabad, assembly 
their warriors, but distracted with fear an 

anger, and conscious weakness, could take no fi. 
resolution; and meanwhile, the Kyrpoor chief) 
Roostum, after a sore mental struggle which M 
ea him even to contemplate suicide, ave up Bak 
ae kur, or, as he phrased it, the heart of lii 
No.105. country, at the same time admitting upper Scint 
to be a British dependency. His treaty thougl 
consisting of ten articles was called the treaty d 

Nine Articles, and it and the separate minor cor 

tracts with the inferior Ameers, bear date Decemba 

24th, yet they were not ratified until January 1839. 

i299. - Thus. far the course of injustice was w 
~ checked. But now some of the Afighan difficultie, 
were beginning to disclose themselves, and Loi 
Auckland, dreading the embarrassments which 


w 


the Ameers. of lower Scinde could still create’ 
abated for the moment his demands ; yet in # 


cret only, and to Colonel Pottinger, who had not 
joined Sir J. Keane at Vikkur, leaving a stb 
political agent at the residency of Hyderabit 
Soon, however, Sir Henry Fane reached Roree wit 
Jan. 27th. the Bengal army, and the king arrived at Shika 
poor, and these three armies made, simultaneous!) 
hostile demonstrations. The king advanced towar 
Larkaana down the right bank of the Indus; u 
vanguard of the Bengal troops menaced Kysp 


wer 


3a jeet, angy 
the Khelat prince, whose hostility would hae | 


He Neve 


1 


y 
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on the left bank of that river; Sir John Keane 
marched up against Hyderabad ; and at the same 
period, the reserve, held in readiness at Bombay, 
was ordered to em bark for Scinde. 
The Ameers of the lower province, rendered fu- 
rious by these menacing movements, immediately 
lundered the stores collected at Hyderabad for the 
supply of Keane’s army, and chased Lieutenant 
Eastwick the sub-agent, whom they despised, with 
insults and threats from the residency. To sup- 
port this act, they put twenty thousand Beloochees 
in motion against the Bombay army, and roused 
the whole country into a violent commotion. It 
was then discovered, that to trample on Scinde 
involved great political and military questions. 
The cry of war was every where heard. Kurrachee 
was forcibly taken possession of by the British ; 
Hyderabad was menaced with utter destruction ; 
and Sir John Keane, contemplating a battle, desig- 
nated it asa pretty piece of practice for the army. 
But awed by the fierce aspect of an advancing 
army eager to storm their capital, the Ameers, weak 
debauched men, after having announced the horrid 
resolution to put their wives and children to death 
and then fight to the last, quailed at the muttering 
of the storm, and ere it broke signed a new treaty 


ao 
19 


CHAP. 
III. 


1839. 


presented by Colonel Pottinger. And to obtain the February. 


indulgence of thus saving themselyes, paid two 
hundred thousand pounds, half, on the instant. 
Dated February the 5th, this treaty bound them 
to receive a subsidiary force and contribute 
three lacs yearly for its support, — to answer 
for the good behaviour of the Beloochee chiefs,—to 
®ontract no engagement with foreign States, un- 
known to the Anglo-Indian Government, — to 
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parr provide storeroom at Kurrachee for military i 
_| _ plies, —to abolish all tolls on the Indus— fina) | 
1339. to furnish an auxiliary force for the Afføhan x | 
if called upon to do so. H 
In return, the Anglo-British Government 

itself not to meddle with the internal Tule of th 
Ameers, either generally or in respect of their, 
parate possessions, and to disregard complain 
from their subjects ; but reserved a right to inte 

fere and mediate in quarrels between the differey 
Ameers, and to put down refractory chiefs. i 
promised to protect Scinde from foreign aggressio! 

and bound itself not to make engagements wit 
external powers, affecting the Ameers’ interes 
without their concurrence; thus virtually admitting 

the injustice of the tripartite treaty though it wa 

the basis of all their proceedings. 


j 


Pledgy 


Tam This stringent document did not satisfy Loni 
Scinde; Auckland. It granted too much. Kurrachee hai 

arliamen- 7 ae is 
tary Pa- been conquered during the negotiation, and he r 
pers, l 


So.166. tained it, regardless of the treaty, which was imme, 
diately altered and ratified without asking th 
Ameers’ consent to the changes! They were cot 
manded to accept it in its new form. The ing 
document had been made in the names of th 
Hyderabad and Anglo-Indian Governments; wa 
that implied a chief, and Lord Auckland’s polit! i 

‘pri. Was to weaken by dividing. The altered trefi 
was therefore made quadruplicate, one for eat 
Ameer, alike in all things save the payment 
money, on which point Sobdar was favoured s'i 
recompense for his amity during the negotialio” 
So also in the treaty with the Kyrpoor man, 4 j 
tinction was made; but there the exception wa 
exact from Moobarick, in expiation of his previo” 


- enmity. 
step of the oppression. m 


made a pretext for destroying the fort with the guns pers. 
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Thus a nice discrimination marked every 


This amended treaty was, after many writhings, 1839. 
fastened round the Ameers’ necks; and in con- 
junction with thatimposed on Roostum of Kyrpoor, 
became the text of the political obligations of the 


 Seindian rulers; for Shere Mohamed, the Meer- 


poor man, subsequently sought to be admitted to 

the same terms as Sobdar. The efforts of the 
Ameers to ameliorate the pressure, continued until 

July, when they finally yielded; and itis character- July. 
isticof the negotiations, that no relaxation of the Kur- 
rachee conquest was admitted by Lord Auckland, 
though Colonel Pottinger urged it strongly. He 

said no act of hostility had been committed by the 
Ameers’ officers at that point; they had fired indeed, 

but it was a signal-eun, unshotted, and that was Parliamen- 
ofthe Wellesley ! 

The affairs of Scinde being now brought to a 
remarkable epoch, it is fitting to give exactly the 
substance of those treaties which guided the inter- 
course between the Ameers and the British autho- 
rities, up to the period when the war which ended 
in the destruction of the former broke out. 

First, in order of time, stands the treaty with the 
Kyrpoor Ameer Roostum. 

Defensive and offensive, it engaged the British 
Government to protect the territory of Kyrpoor. 
Roostum, and his heirs and successors were to act 1n 


: subordinate co-operation with the Anglo-Indian 


Government, —to acknowledge its supremacy,—to 
have no connection with any other chiefs or states, 
Nor to negotiate without the sanction of the British, 
—to commit no aggression on any one; and if by 
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accident any dispute arose, to submit it to 


i the anil 
tration and award of the Indian Governm ath 


ent, 


the requisition of the Governor-General he wa f: t 
furnish auxiliary troops according to his means, | 
to render every aid and assistance during the | 

ghan war; and he was bound to approve of all thea | i 


fensive preparations which might be deemed fitte t 
while the peace and security of the countries beyn; 

the Indus should be threatened. In retur, ih I 
Indian Government declared that it would i 

covet a drain or a dam of Roostum’s territory, i e 
his fortresses on this bank or that bank of the Indu! 
He and his successors were to be absolute andine t 
pendent in their possessions as rulers, and no com 

plaint by their subjects was to be listened to. | t 
was to co-operate in all measures necessary | C 
extend and facilitate the commerce and navigatio, 

of the Indus; and finally, to secure amity a © 
peace, resident ministers were to be acereditedt 2 
and from each of the contracting powers. Butit t 
English Minister was to have the right of changi 1 
his. abode at will, attended by an escort whe 7 
strength was to be determined by his own Goren! i 
ment. A supplementary article gave the Briti i 
a right in time of war to occupy the fortress | 
Bukkur, which was neither on the one bank mt 
on the other bank of the Indus, but in the midds 


of the stream commanding the navigation. i : 
The Hyderabad quadruplicate treaty of Fourlt R 

Articles was concluded with the Ameer Noor : 

brother Nusseer, and his cousins Sobdar # j 

Mohamed, but with each separately. Bearing ds 

the 11th of March, 1839 it runs, as follows :— i 


e here was to be lasting friendship 
unity of Interest. between the contracting partie 


i 


| ae 
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9°, A British force, its strength determined by 
the Governor-General, was to be held in Seinde at 


' Tattah or elsewhere. 


3°, Noor, Nusseer, and Mohamed, were each to 
pay one lac of rupees yearly towards the cost of 
the subsidiary force. Sobdar was exempted from 
this tribute as a reward for previous friendship. 

4°, The Ameers’ territories were placed under 
British protection. 

5°. The Ameers were to be absolute as rulers, 
each in his own possessions, and no complaint 
made by their subjects was to be listened to by 
the British. 

6°. Disputes between independent Ameers were 
to be referred, with the sanction of the Governor- 
General, to the Resident for mediation. 

7°. If the subjects, that is to say the chiefs of tribes 
of one Ameer were aggressive towards another 
Ameer, and the latter were unable to check them, 
the British Government, if it thought fit, might 
interfere with force. 

8°. Negotiations with foreign states, unless with 
the sanction of the Indian Government, were for- 
bidden to the Ameers. 

9°. An auxiliary force was to be furnished when 
required for purposes of defence. 

10°. The Timooree rupee, current in Scinde 
being of the same value as the Company’s rupee, the 
latter was to pass as lawful money in that country ; 
but if the British authorities coined Timooree 
Tupees in Scinde, a seignorage was to be paid to the 
Ameers ; yet, not during the Affghan war. 

11°. No tolls to be paid for trading boats passing 
Up or down the Indus.’ ; 

12°. Merchandise landed from such boats and 
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part sold, was to pay the usual duties, exce 
1. 


: OPG Pting aln ; 
those sold in a British camp or Cantonment, 4 


tt Meo: 13°. Goods of all kinds brought to 4 

of the Indus were to be kept there at the owne, 
pleasure, until the best period for sending tia e) 
up the river arrived; but if any were sold at w 


ne moy 


a 


mouth or other parts, always excepting Bri tr 
camps or cantonments, they were to pay duty, 1 ot 

14°. The treaty to be binding on all succeedip 3 
Governors of India, and upon the Ameers aul H 
their successors for ever; and all former treat ti 
not rescinded by this, were to remain in full fore! ae 

Noor Mohamed, convinced of the Inexoralh. Fi 


injustice of his oppressors, now sought to tu 
the general injury to his peculiar profit; in thy « 
view he secretly advised Colonel Pottinger t pa 
retain Kurrachee as a means of impressing th _ tay 
subordinate chiefs with the power of the British m 
In this-he only anticipated Lord Auckland’s resolu 
tion by a few days; but his real object wast an 
pass himself off with the chiefs as a man favour! of 
by the powerful British Government, and the th 
keep them submissive under his exactions. Ht by 
friendly tone was, however, soon imitated by th be 
other Ameers of Hyderabad. The grace with whic) Co 
they now resigned themselves to their wrongs 
did not save them from the cruel mockery of eit 
Parlia- asked by Colonel Pottinger, if they had A: 
mentary Slightest cause to question British faith during ® 
gape last six months, And the farther mortification j 
No:161. being told that henceforth they must consid? 
Scinde to be, as it was in reality, a portion of Hi 
dostan, in which the British were paramount, * 
entitled to act as they considered best and finte 
for the general good of the whole Empire. l 


\ 


Difino n ia 
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« To this proof of moderation and disinterested- 


CHAP. 


| EG the humbled Ameers, bending in submission "4 

Mou and fear, replied with helpless irony, That their 
Ne} eyes were opened. They had found it dificult to 
they overcome the prejudice and apprehension of their 
ay tribes, who had always been led to think the only 
ritit object of the British was to extend their dominion. 
"Now they had been taught by experience English 
ediy strength and good faith. 

> a Having concluded this long course of negotia- 
‘all’ tions, Colonel Pottinger thought the world would 
ree acknowledge that if the English-Indian Govern- 
tab ment’s power was great, its good faith and forbear- 
tn ance was still more to be wondered at! And then 
‘th « distinctly recorded his opinion, though antici- 
er i pating no such event, that if ever the British mili- 
> thi tary strength was to be again exerted in Scinde, it 
itt must be carried to subjugating the country. 

sl! Toaccord the character of good faith and forbear- 
as li ance to these negotiations is impossible. Palliation 
ure! of their immorality on the score of necessity is 
thus the utmost that can be asked, and that but faintly, Beary 


Hi by the most resolute partizans. Can even that Papers, 
+ he be justly conceded ? May it not be said, when No. 8s. 
hie Colonel Pottinger thought Lord Auckland must be 

ngs fatigued with the perusal of the barefaced false- 

ei hoods and unblushing assertions of firm and de- 

th voted friendship which Noor Mohamed persisted 

fi 2, that it was absolutely necessary to name 

‘that Ameer, lest a doubt should arise as to which 
Power the words were applicable. For, was it not 

with reiterated assurances of warm friendship and 

deep interest that Lord Auckland gave the Ameers 

the right thus to address him. 

You besought us to make treaties of amity and — 


G 
È 
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commerce. We did so, and you have brok 
them. 
You asked for our alliance. We did not sed 
yours. We yielded to your solicitations and Ja p 
have used our kindness to our ruin. | 
You declared yourself, without our knowledge 
desire, our protector against aman we did not fea 
our mediator in a quarrel which did not concern yor 
In return for this meddling, which you termel 
favour, you demanded permanent possession of o Ty 
capital, military occupation of our country, and ere 
payment for the cost of thus destr oying our int 
pendence under the masks of friendship ! medi 
tion ! protection ! | 
You peremptorily demanded our aid to ruin De 
Mohamed, who was not our enemy ; and our bit! 
wardness thus to damage, against justice a 
against the interest of our religion, him and li 
nation with whom we were at peace, you made 
cause of deadly quarrel. 
To mollify your wrath, we gave your armies 
passage through our aons contrary to i 
terms of our commercial treaties. In return, ji 


have with those armies reduced us to a state 
miserable dependance. p 


Can these undeniable facts be justified wi 
reference to national honour? Can they be call 
forbearing, generous, moderate ? Can they be ji 
tified on the ground of international law, of § 
preservation ;—that necessity which sets all o 
mon rules aside? Can they even be justifie 
that necessity for aggrandizement which has 
supposed inherent to the peculiar nature ° 
British position in the East? Lord Auckland” 
deed said, the western powers were combine 
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hanistan. Aggression on Scinde was an unavoid- 
able contingency, and if it was pushed too far, the 
fault was with the Ameers; their feelings were 
hostile, their acts perfidious ; they were insolent, 


ee obstinate, treacherous ! 
at Let it be proved that the invasion of Affghanistan 
ny was an act of self-preservation, and the injustice 
d towards Scinde will be palliated as an act of un- 
w avoidable policy, though the mode of doing it dis- 
w played such an absolute disregard of political 
i decency. But it cannot be so proved. Founded 
i: on doubtful anticipations of danger, unjust in itself, 
ill judged, ill considered, it was commenced on 
De. false principles, political and military ; it was exe- 
ach cuted with incredible absurdity, and terminated 
a with a dreadful calamity which went nigh to shake 
in pieces that Indian empire it was designed to 
de secure. It was not, therefore, an act founded on 
any real necessity of self-preservation, or the dan- 
| gerit was intended to obviate would have aug- 
E mented on its failure; but no such danger has 
ji appeared. It was not, either, the result of any inhe- 
e rent force of circumstances beyond the ordinary 
_ Controul of men. No extraordinary genius, no 
yi Mice judgment, no far-reaching sagacity, were 
alk requisite to detect the fallacy of the conception, or 
A the probable termination ; yet the warning voice of 
 England’s great captain, whose words on such a 
subject should have had oracular weight, was not 


w S 5 
{| Wanting, in hope fostay the mischief. The invasion 
of Affehanistan, examined in any light, appears 


therefore the monstrous offspring of vanity and igno- 


i 
; ; Jance, devoid of expediency and public morality. 
d And if this, the principal action, was neither just nor= 


G 2 
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PART necessary, the accessory sen ee Val 
sion ; indefensible ses thonghit baj 
odious phases during its progress 


J 


—.—— alsoan oppres 
1839. 

presented less ea 

If the secret engagements or the Ameers vil 


pe e maziftheir confederation with the Affoha i 
chiefs of Candahar ; if their repeated violation, | 
the commercial treaties; if their violent insulti 
conduct towards the British Resident; if thy 
arrogance, their duplicity, their perfidious inte 
tions, deserved chastisement, Lord Auckland shoy 
have so proclaimed the matter to the world ; an 
acting on the policy which prescribes a firm ayt 
jealous maintenance of national dignity, have kt 
clared war; first setting forth the Ameers’ offene t 
He might then have been accused of a stern, um c 
lenting procedure, but not of a treacherous oppe i 
sion. It would have been politic also on militan, 0 
considerations, to have first warred against Scindy p 
because a subdued enemy would have been ls t 
dangerous to the communications than an ally it i 
censed by injustice; and of unbroken strength. | a 

Why, it may be asked, were the Ameers’ temi h 
ries fastened upon with such tenacity to procure! i 
long circuitous unsafe line of operations, whe t 
short and direct and safe lines were to be fomi t 


in Runjeet Sing’s dominions? That Prince ha d 
profited largely by the tripartite treaty; and E t 
the spoil anticipated from the plunder of the Bat p 
rukzies he was also promised his share. It woth C 
therefore have been no injustice, no unreasonall | © 
demand, but the contrary, to have asked fot! 4 
base of operations in his kingdom: and if he™ S 
fused, the grounds of quarrel a th him would hate > 
been more legitimate, and the result more prot p 


‘ble than that with the Ameers, Where then 
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the instinct 


Jair was ae 
British strength was sufficient to overwhelm either 


or both together ; but Ranjeet Sing was wily, and 
powerful enough to give trouble; the Ameers were 
weak, despised, and supposed to be rich. - Fear! 
and cupidity ! these were the springs of action. Sir 
Alexander Burnes had said their treasury contained 
twenty millions sterling.—The Ameers may be 
supposed wealthy, was one of the earliest intima- 
tions given by Lord Auckland to his negotiator. 
The armies now passed onwards to Affghanistan, 
the subsidiary force entered Scinde, and the poli- 
tical obligations of its rulers became totally 
changed. The original injustice remained in all 
its deformity, yet, being admitted by treaty with- 
out public protest or stroke in battle, became 
patent as the rule of policy. And new combina- 
tions, involving great national interests, were thus 
imposed on Lord Auckland’s successor, demanding 
a different measure of right from that which should 
have governed the Anglo-Indian Government’s 
intercourse previous to these treaties. For amongst 
the many evils attendant on national injustice, not 
the least is the necessity of sustaining the wrong- 
doer’s policy, thus implicating honest men in 
transactions the origin of which they cannot ap- 
prove. Some abstract moralists hold indeed, that 
Governments stand in the same relation to each 
other that private persons do in a community ; 
that as leaders and guides of nations, they should be 
S°verned by the same rules of morality as the leaders 
ae of families. It would be well for the 
were this practicable. But when private 
Persons Wrong each other they have a tribunal ta 


of self-preservation when Runject Siny’s CMAP, 
i , SEET Il 
avoided to fall on the Ameers? The ——. 
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controul them, and to enforce reparation ; or tha, 
may voluntarily amend the wrong. Apply this a 


4 E A is war. Ever 
1839. nations. Their tribunal is wa! ery conques i 


every treaty, places them an EA basis of intep i 
course. ‘The first injustice remains a stigma on the |; 
government perpetrating it; but = the nation | 
for succeeding governments, new combinations are | 
presented, which may, and generally do, make i | 
absolute for self-preservation, and therefore Justi. | 
fiable, not only to uphold but to extend what wa) 
at first to be condemned. 

Scinde is a striking illustration of this truth, 
The Affghan war once kindled, that invasion one | 
perpetrated, the safety of the troops engaged in| 
it imperatively required that Scinde should con. | 
tinue to be occupied ; that the treaties concluded | 
with Lord Auckland should be loyally adhered) 
to by the Ameers. ‘Say the Afghan armies 
ought rather to have been withdrawn, and two. 
scores of injustice wiped off together. Was it 
possible? If possible would it not have been im 
puted to fear, to weakness, to any thing but an ab) 
stract sense of justice. Nations, especially thoseo! = 
the East, are neither so pure nor so frank as gi 
greet virtue in a state garb. Wrong they arel 
ever ready to offer to others ; wrong they evel) 
expect; and when it fails to arrive, opportunity ‘ 
favourable, they despise the forbearance as a folly. | 
To have abandoned Affghanistan ere victory had 
redeemed the character of British strength, would 
have been the signal for universal commotion if 
notof insurrection throughout India. The having 
abandoned it at all led to the Scindian war, which 


was an inevitable consequence of the flagitiol® } 
folly of the first enterprise. 


TE 
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One alleviation for this otherwise unmitigated CHAP. 
sransgression against Scinde remains, and it isa 1 
It was not perpetrated against a nation, 
e Ameers; not against a people, but 
their rulers 5 and they were bad, indescribably 
bad. Oppressors themselves, they were oppressed 
by stronger power. Tyrants they were, without pity 
or remorse. Without pity their fall should be re- 
corded. Their people gained as they lost. The 
s| honour of England suffered, yet humanity profited ; 
the British camps and stations offered asylums to 
+ thousands who would otherwise have led a life of 
| misery. But this palliation, this solace to the mind, 
a amidst so much to condemn, was not foreseen, it 
.| was incidental ; it cannot be pleaded by Lord 
i. Auckland, his treaties expressly resigned the people 
{| to the cruelty of their rulers. The invasion of 
s|  Affghanistan presents no such redeeming accom- 
o paniment. It was undertaken to place a proud and 
it. —_ stupidly arrogant tyrant on the throne ; to force him 
. ona people who detested him. And being con- 
À ducted without ability terminated in disaster so 

| dire, as to fill the mind with horror; enforcing 
» what cannot be too often repeated, that incapacity 
and vanity are, in great enterprises of war, tanta- 
mount to wickedness. 

Colonel Pottinger, ereated a baronet, continued 
Resident in Scinde until the beginning of 1840. 
He was then replaced in the lower country by 
Major Outram, having been previously relieved 
in the upper country by Mr. Ross Bell. He 
obeyed his instructions, but his negotiations offer 
some points of character worth noting. His natural 
feelings of justice, breaking out at the sight of 
Shah Sooja’s receipts for a debt which he was again 
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demanding at the head of an army ; his repro 
tion of the attack on the fort of Kurrachee by T 
Wellesley; his aversion to profit by that violen! 
and his frequent, earnest, exhortations to treat i i 
people with gentleness and fair dealing; contra! 
strongly with the general oppressive march Of thy} 
negotiation he was charged to conduct. And sil) 
more with the hearty bluntness, by which he Oven 
whelmed the unhappy Ameers, and, as it Were i 
smothered them with praises of Lord Auckland | 
loyalty and forbearance. | 
His vehement declarations of the good faith af 
moderation of political acts which the most subtil 
sophistry cannot palliate, much less justify, are stan. i 
ling. The deference he inculcated for the tyrannical |. 
pleasures of the Ameers whose real rights he had wl 
his treaties just taken away, present curious speci- 
mensof reasoning. Their hunting preserves they had 
formed by turning, within a few years, one fourth 
of the fertile and peopled land into a wilderness; 
they: were still marching onwards in that deva | 
tating career, one of them having recently destroyel |. 
two large villages to form a future “ Shikargal’ — 
for his child, then only eight years old; and the 
whole of them declared that their hunting grounds f 
were dearer to them than their 
Colonel Pottinger yet desired, that their grount: l 
might be respected, because the ancient forest law 
of the Normans in England were equally pernicious! 
And while thus recurring to the worst, the mo 
cruel oppression of the Worst periods of English hit 
tory, as a guide for British policy in the ninetecnl! 
aaa: » and an excuse for the Ameers of Scintt 
ae singular inconsistency he recommended acot f 
ATG and protecting policy towards the people! 


wives and children {f 
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CHAPTER IV. E 


Tue mutations of the Affghan war, the hostility CHAP. 
v. 


6 | of the Brahooe Beloochs and other hill tribes under - 
hi the Prince of Khelat, nourished the discontent Span: a i 
| the Ameers with hopes of redress, and encouraged í ki 
J? them to form secret plans, and set intrigues on foot 
il against the supremacy of the British. But soon : | 
| internal dissensions, and the death of the Brahooe i 
|| Prince, Merab, who was killed at the storming of 
yl Khelat by General Wiltshire, on that officer’s return : i 
a from Cabool to reinforce the subsidiary army in ip | 
T Scinde, prevented the adoption of any decided E i 
i plan in 1839. But in 1840, when the Brahooes 1840. , 
| rose in arms for the son of Merab and defeated | 
several British detachments; when the Murrees and : | 
Booghtees, on the north-western quarter beyond i 
 Scinde, were driven by British injustice to jnsur- 
| rection; when Runjeet Sing, his son, and grandson, if 
; had all died in quick succession and the Punjaub i | | 
i was in commotion; then the Ameers became unquiet A 
dl. and thus spoke in their secret councils. dl 
We “Itis good to combine with other powers be- Parlia- oa 
{| cause the British Government is surrounded by Papere; J 


ke : ; 
ak : é cae Scinde. 
enemies; because it fears insurrection ™ India, Xo o4. 


Ls . A 3 P o a 
i and is lax in its rule over neighbouring states ; but 


GI Sng £ À i pees : £ 

1 it is dificult, because its rule is rigid 10 Scinde, 
ei x and we are divided and quarrelling- If we could 
i 1 »” : ji 
pA “all unite it would be well. , 


At the ‘time these councils were held, Dost 
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head of the Usbeg army ; and many TevVerses i 
al 

Brahooe hills. The general aspect of affair wl 
therefore very menacing ; but Shere Mohameg i 
Meerpoor was at enmity with the A meer d 
Hyderabad about their boundary line ; and he wy. 
anxious to have a treaty with the British on k 
same terms as Sobdar, who was his fast frien 
In upper Scinde, Moobarick had died, and ts! 
putes arose about his possessions. Union was al 
possible; and very soon Colonel Dennie won th? 
battle of Bamean; the Dost surrendered; il, 
became known that a Russian expedition acai 
Khiva had totally failed; reinforcements enter 
Scinde, and a considerable British division wal 
gathered on the upper Sutledge, watching d 
Punjaub. In this state of affairs the Ameers seein 
ten thousand men again at their palace-gate trem 
bled and avoided open offence. | 
Noor Mohamed died towards the end of the yen 
his last act being to claim the British protect 
for his brother Nusseer and his youngest s 
Hoossein, against the machinations of his eldest sot) 
Shadad, a man incredibly brutal and wicked. Hif 
protested also in his last moments that his friend 
ship and alliance with the English, since the treat 
had been sincere. This declaration was certaial| 
the first legitimate ratification of the treaty; and th ; 
other Ameers confirmed it soon after his death!) 
seeking the arbitration of the Governor-Gene® 
on the boundary dispute with Shere Mohamél 
slight acknowledgment indeed of its value" 
pes but giving somewhat of a lawful charac) 
to the contract. Shere Mohamed’s desire to H“ 
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a treaty would have added weight to this conside- c 
ration, if it had been frankly met; but the Anglo- Oye 
\ Indian Government, and its agent, Major Outram, 154 {i 
L true to the spoliating policy of the first negotia: i 
tions rendered that which might have borne the rh 
J gate gi a aes contract on one side, and a 
he nae Oo i or a T rapacious injustice. if 
i R P se i jdesee to be treated as Sobdar ; P 
1 5 oi ee it was resolved to make him pay for a 
al the alliance ; and when he, seeing he could not z 
A! ae eee sought to lessen the sum by | i 
l o hy S possessions, it was called a f r 
fl i oe i ~ se enjoyed a nominal. inde- 
| oar R p e Poi ghile admitting i 
il the D am Pi right were with Mohamed in 
t tribute eee oe reomn ai that axed 
w British enlase aie poe bey ne 
Hyderabad Ameers lo = F Pen ok letting the 
if he proved too stron ee: "i a ese Sonne eat 
and then his losse : ia ritish-would aia Papers, ie 
disputed ferciton geste d mot be confined to the Solas me ie 
5 : erritory ! And this expressly rap 298: f 
his ; pressly to lower 3 
ol opinion of his own importance! Thi 3 
| pendious e UNG is com 
| oe aregatiatign produced immediate acqui- ! 
bL eae ale able diplomacy. ‘Shere i | 
y aar z > a thousand rupees yearly for 4 
af) then went on se protection ; the arbitration - ie 
the tribes were eet d ~ the samehiee the chiefs of 
y Every at fs their feudal possessions- 
dB offered volunt ing power having now in turn E 
ary homage to British supremacy, z Hg l 


e treaties, and f 


d; b acc 1 
y accepting favours under th 
tive opponent, 


u demandi 
nding protection against a na 


wy the le 
al had a of those treaties increased, and they 
ed two years; hence, as they also furnished ; | 
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asylums in the British stations to oppresseq a 
tudes, they acquired by degrees, that Seconp l deve 
moral force which belongs to utility, inrespea dict) 
of abstract justice. But the Ameers, appar i pa 
submissive, sought to evade their tribute, anq if ee 
Auckland, thinking cession of territory more ol bag 


i | just. 
and profitable, coveted Shikarpoor. This i} T 


largest city of Scinde, though decayed unde i app 
tyranny of the Ameers, promised with bet! a 
government to recover its former importance, al mer 
it was advantageously placed on the line of oy pall 
munication with Affghanistan. The Amef Tin 
readily assented to this cession in discharge $ fae 
tribute, and thus gave the British three perma 1 
military stations in upper Scinde; namely, Sukkur, Ou 
Bukkur, and Shikarpoor. The first, havingang wh 
trenched camp, was on the right bank of the Indus, in t 
the second was on a rock in the middle of that rive’ the 
the third was about twenty miles to the north-we the 
of Sukkur, on the high road to the Bolan pa) Br 
In lower Scinde, Kurrachee, the only good pot! cit 
was kept, as Lord Auckland had determined, a ma 


thus the Ameers’ candle was burning at both en for 

About the middle of 1841, died Mr. Ross Bag ne 
He had been political agent, governing upk z 
Scinde and Beloochistan with unbounded pow * 
but under his sway, many insurrections bal c 
occurred amongst the tribes of Booghtees and i 
Tees ; occasioned, it is said, by his grinding opp be 
sion, accompanied with acts of particular :and' th 
general treachery, followed by military exert S 
tion, bloody and desolating, involving whole a A 
Re a ruin. He was in constant dispute w m 
the military officers, and he has been descri S 


as a mai a) i oe. 
man of Vigorous talent, resolute, unhesitat™ 
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devoid of pubic . : . 
Jictive 3 of domineering pride, and such luxurious 
ictive > 

n hundred camels, taken from the 


jomp, that seve f 
} ice, were required to carry his personal 


i) public serv ; : j 
That his conduct was neither wise nor 


I| baggage : 

Í zust, seems @ correct inference from the deplorable 
| Te of his administration ; but Lord Auckland 
of it, and regretted his loss. The story 


l approved 
of the came 


w ment, and the general 
lgated by the Editor of the Bombay 


d, for praise or blame, is generally 


Ww inthe latter country wa 
E the cessation of oppression. Lord Auckland restored 
ie the son of Merab to his father’s dignity and the 
x Brahooes were content. This also allayed the ex- 
jan citement of the Ameers, who were connected by 
aij, marriage with Merab’s family; not that his mis- 
i fortunes were deeply felt by them, but the termi- 
| nation of hostilities in Beloochistan released a large 
British force, which returned to Scinde, or was 
at least free to act in that country. l 

This quietude continued until the calamity of 
Cabool, in the beginning of 1842, shook the re- 
putation of British power throughout the neigh- 
bouring nations, disturbed all India, and excited 
the smouldering fire of revenge in the hearts of the 
Scindian Ameers, Nusseer Khan was now con- 
sidered the head of that fraternity- Secret com- 
Munications between him and Sawan Mull, the 
Seik chief of Mooltan, were ‘detected by the po- 
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ls is certainly an exaggerated state- gee Ap- 


charges have been princi- pendix to 
=) Chap. IV. 
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part litical agents. The suspicions thus awaken 
lI were increased by other communications betuwe 

O 1842. the Ameer Roostum of Kyrpoor, and the M aharai if 
Shere Sing, now on the throne of the Punjaub a, 

falsely supposed to be less friendly to the Britil 
alliance than his predecessor Runjeet Sing, Thl 
Ameer’s officers behaved vexatiously, a sure sigl 
Roostum also repelled remonstrance haughtily, al, 
assumed an unusual tone of independence relating) 

to the cession of Shikarpoor, for which no treaty 

had yet been executed, the delay being, however | 

with the British authorities. Major Outram a} 

Parlia cused the Ameers of mean shuffling; yet lel 
Pipen. directed his assistant, Mr. Postans, to give Row l 


e tum hopes of keeping Shikarpoor by the usedl 


rte ambiguous language, such as would leave the Go|, 
vernor-General a right to reject or insist on thi { 
agreement according to the profit which it migti| | 


promise. i 

But a new era was now commencing for Scindef 
Lord Auckland quitted India, leaving it in all th) 
confusion, the terror, and the danger, necessarily 
flowing from the political immorality and astounl-? 
ing incapacity which had marked his mischievoil. 
career. And if any man, free from vehement fat i 
tious feelings and not blinded by party prejudices 
shall doubt the correctness of the picture of whig 
oppression and folly painted in the foregoing 
pages, let him read and compare attentively, ani 
witha desire to reach the truth, all the Parl) 
mentary papers on the subject, and he will douti 


Out of their own mouths they 3” 
condemned. 


Lord Ellenborou 
but in time to re 


gh arrived too late to preved ¥ 
medy, the most dangerous €" 
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ae India from his predecessor's impolicy, CHAP! 
hh denounced in a vigorous proclamation Y 
ane as a warning to future governors. The 184 
desig? purned bright, but the flame spread too 
d gcorched many; whose cries have never’ 
h few men, not personally interested, ` 
Previous to his coming, the ship 
the shallows, but when his strong 
was felt she ceased to strike the sands, and, 
rea answering to the helm, was steered into deep 
exh water. Nevertheless, the very men whose political 
brought India to the verge 
with incredible effrontery, im- 
| puting all their own crimes and absurdities to him, 
se dl and most especially in what relates to Scinde, 
| wherefore it is fitting to state exactly his share of 
the subsequent transactions in that country, and 
leave judgment to the common sense of mankind. 

He found the public mind confused with terror 
by the Cabool catastrophe, the surrender of Ghus- 
ni, the blockade of Candahar, and the seeming 
inability of General Pollock to relieve Jellallabad. 
Colonel England, was, soon afterwards, defeated by 
an inferior force at Hykulzie, and fell back to 
Quettah, leaving General Nott, as it was supposed, 
to certain destruction. 

He found the finances embarrassed, the civil and 
Political services infested with men greedy of gain, 
gorged with insolence, disdaining work, and inti- 
mately connected with the infamous press of India, 
mee they supplied with official secrets, receiving 
eo shameful and shameless support ; for, 
= combining, they thought to controul the 

ernor-General, and turn the resources of the 


State to their sordid profit. 


7i iniquity had then 
t | of ruin, are now, 
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He found the military depressed in spirit, , 
deprived of their just allowances ; the hard Worki 
soldier oppressed, the idle vapourer encour 
discipline attainted; and the military correspon 
ents of the newspapers, assuming, falsely jt ist 
be hoped, the title of officers, constantly proclain. 
ing sentiments cowardly and selfish, Without a} 
indication of honour or patriotism. i 
Lord Ellenborough, amidst these difficulties} 
steered the course becoming a brave man conscioy i 
of danger, and of his own resources to meet it. Hif 
first effort was to stay the spreading mischief, q 
fear on one side and rising hopes on the other, bya} 
manifesto of his views, in which a vigorous dete.) 
mination was apparent. This proclamation y : 
silence! as it were, suspended the general confi) 
sion, and gave time to combine military operation. 
to redeem the character of the British arms; andok 
teach the exulting nations on the frontier, that Eng) 
Jand’s strength was not to be safely measured bj| 
recent misfortunes. What though Lord Auc l 
land’s policy had been unjust, wicked, and foolish! 
towards those nations! Was Lord Ellenborough, nA 
the very crisis of evil and danger, nicely to weigh) 
the oppressions of. his predecessor; and setting 


aside all the combinations flowing from that pre) 
decessor’s diplomacy, 


from his unwise milita 


ny 
lly 

` 4 
Agel 


all the mischief springing 
ry enterprises, was he ue 
had undertaken to save the Indian empire to bem 
before victorious barbarians, to deprecate thet 
wrath, to cheer them in their dreadful career b) 
acknowledging their anger to be legitimate ? la 
fhe encotage their Tevengeful passions, to fom 

hopes of neighbouring powers, eager for 
Y a show of humility which could only app” 
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: 9 
to them weakness - of | ) 
mpire was at stake, the obligation of securing 
e 


4 was a necessity paramount to all other conside- 
1 a Was England to be trampled on because 
se Auckland had been silly and unjust ? 

Lord Ellenborough saw clearly and acted boldly, 
amidst difficulties which would have overwhelmed 
a man of less ability and energy. But how widely 
different was his mode from that of Lord Auckland ; 
as widely different as their achievements. Look at 
Scinde! There the one invariably covered rapacity 
with professions of friendship, a velvet glove on an 
iron hand. With Lord Ellenborough the tongue 
spake no deceit, and the hand was bared at once in all 
itssinewy stren gth, a warning to keep men from pro- 
voking its deadly stroke. Compare Colonel Pot- 
tinger’s instructions from Lord Auckland with Lord 
Ellenborough’s to Major Outram. Remembering 
always, that the former had no international right of 
meddling with the Ameers, whereas the latter stood 
on treaties acknowledged and acted on for three years 
—that thefirst was instigated by rapacity ministering 
toaninsane ageressive policy; the second stimulated 
by the lofty ambition of saving India from ruin. 

“The Governor-General is led to think you may 
S we seen reason to doubt the fidelity of one or more 
a the Ameers of Scinde. He therefore forwards 
three similar letters to be addressed according to 
i ee and at your diseretion, to those of 
X e Ameers whom you may have ground for sus- 
aus of hostile designs against the British 
ee And you will distinctly understand, 
« aa he threat contained is no idle threat intended 

y to alarm, but a declaration of the Governor- 
eneral’s fixed determination to punish, cost what 
H 
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part “it may, the first chief who shall prove faithles 
K 


“by the confiscation of his dominions. But they 


1842. « must be clear proof of such faithlessness, ang if 


Bari-Co 


lection, Haridwar. Digitized By Siddhanta eGangotri Gyaan Kosha p i Zi 


India, I am equally resolved to make othen| 


« must not be provoked by the conduct of Britis 
“agents, producing in the minds of any chief, , 
« belief that the British Government entertains q, | 
“ sions inconsistent with its interests and honom; | 
Nor were his letters to the Ameers less explici 
and honourable. Referring them first to his gene | 
ral manifesto addressed to all the Eastern nations | 
it run thus :— f 
« While I am resolved to respect treaties myself 7 
“and to exercise the power with which I amin) 


“respect the engagements into which they harf 
“entered, and to exercise their power without injuy| 
“ to their neighbours.” —‘‘ I should be most relw | 
“tant to believe that you had deviated from the i 
“course which is dictated by your engagements;! 
“ will confide in your fidelity, and in your frient: 
“ship, until I have proof of your faithlessness and? 
“of your hostility in my hands: but be assured, i!) 
«J should obtain such proofs, no consideration shal 
“ induce me to permit you to exercise any longer! 
“power you will have abused. On the day #! 
“which you shall be faithless to the British Gover! 
“ment sovereignty will have passed from y% 
“your dominions will be given toothers, and in yo" 
“destitution all India will see that the Britt 
“Government will not pardon an injury receiv? 
“from one it believed to be its friend.” 

This frank resolute declaration, which was te 
guide and rule of his conduct in permitting th 
Scindian war, and by which its justice and p? w 
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Commercial interests affecting the 
1842. 


nations. 
tical engage™ : : 
‘ust in themselves, and obtained by just means 


with a beneficent object: they were for the inter- 
est of mankind at large, and were not abrogated 
by the political treaties, save in the one point of not 
transmitting military stores by the Indus. But 
Lord Ellenborough’s singleness of purpose was 
evinced in several ways. Major Outram at this 
period told him that ‘he had it in his power to 
expose the hostile intrigues of the Ameers to such 
an extent as might be deemed sufficient to authorize 
the dictation of any terms to those chiefs, or any 
measure necessary to place British power on a 
secure footing.” And he advised the assuming the 
entire management of the Shikarpoor and Sukkur 
districts, to render British power over the Indus 
invulnerable. This was quite in the aggressive 
spirit of Lord Auckland’s policy, which. never 
appears to have been distasteful to Major Outram 
until Lord Ellenborough deprived him of his situ- 
ation ; then the Ameers seemed suddenly to rise 
eri in his estimation. It was not, however, in the 
oti}, Sprit of that nobleman’s instructions, which, far 
ut from aming to take advantage of past misdeeds, 
tish ae warning for the future only, and expressed a 
ivel oa to believe the Ameers faithful, offering them 
new intercourse on well understood grounds. 


A : a 
oe ie the great operations to restore the British 
i ary reputation in Affghanistan, previous to 
jit : 
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part the total abandonment of that country, were Noy 
I in full progress. Jellallabad had been SUCCOUre| 
1842. and the armies of Nott and Pollock were directeg 7 
by a combined movement on Cabool. The Gi 
vernor-General’s hands were thus freed from the | 
military fetters fastened on them by Lord Auckland : 
and he instantly employed them in choking off the | 
civil and political leeches who were sucking thy | 

public. He broke the connection between official 
men and newspaper editors, and, defying the 
blatant fury of the latter and the secret enmity of 
the former, drove the unclean people from the ad. 4 
ministration. He restored the drooping spirit of | 
the army by a vigorous protection of its honour | 
and interests; and he put to flight the politica | 
agents and their assistants, who, numerous ag | 
locusts, had settled on the countries beyond the | 
Indus: their number equalled that of the whole of ; 
the salaried officers employed for the diplomacy of | 
all Europe ! Their vanity and uncontrolled power, | 
their pomp and incapacity had contributed mor | 
than all other things to the recent misfortunes. 
Wild was the uproar these reforms occ i 

sioned. All the rage of faction broke loose. No 
calumny that sordid falsehood could invent, of 
Indian COWardly anger dictate, was spared: and when 
Fares, Malice was at fault folly stepped in with such 
charges as, that the Governor-General’s state har 
ness was of red leather! he wore gold lace on his 
pantaloons! But while such matters were dwel 
upon, the incessant activity, the assiduity, the 
energy, the Magnanimity of the man were ove! 
cooked. The moral courage and fortitude, whid 
could, in the midst of disaster and abasement ® y 

pobla Spirit, at once direct the armies to victo! 

and purify the administration, which could zal 


r3 
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in the military honour, opposing and CHAP. 


confide : 
cs ing the vituperation of the Indian press, re- _1™ 

j poraa 
oes reely more scrupulous press of 1842, 


ed by the sca 


echo x and generous qualities w 
England ; these great and ¢ Sac] s were 
sneered at, as well as the complete 


erlooked or 
ecess they procured for the country. But news- 


are not history, and Lord Ellenborough’s 
on, as an able and victorious, 
General, will outlive faction 


ov 
su 
papers i 
well-earned reputati 
and honest Governor- 
and its falsehoods, and its malignant press. 

Major Outram withheld the Governor-General’s 
warning letter to the Ameers, lest, as he said, fear 
should drive them and the chiefs of tribes to extre- 
mities, all being alike conscious of treasonable de- 
signs. This view of the matter was approved of by 
Lord Ellenborough, and it was a convincing proof 
that his object was tranquillity, not subj ugation ; but 
he seems to have committed an error, inasmuch as he 
should have been careful to keep his own manly 
policy clear of the crooked paths of his predecessor’s. 
To declare oblivion for the past, to look only to the 
future, acting on a necessity which he found existing 
to bind him, would have been an undeniable course. 
His error, however, was one adverse to violence 
and war, and this is confirmed by the tenor of his 
first dispatches. 
i : The recent engagements attendant on the re- Lr 
‘ fee of the young Prince of Khelat, and the paper 
« ce state of the war, imposed he said, the No. 334. 
“Tn ee of maintaining a strong position on the 
Gia a Scinde, and the power of acting on 
2 ae es of that river, consequently, the con- 
« Shee of Kurrachee to communicate 
«Sy er ay, and the occupation of Bukkur and 

o insure a passage over the Indus, were 
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“« requisite for safe intercourse with the Brit 
“stations on the Sutledge on one side, ang wif 
“ the army at Candahar by the Bolan pass on the 
“other. The supporting of commerce by the Indy 
“ was another great obligation; and as his desin 
“ was to put an end, at any financial loss, to the ysl 
“tem of taking tribute for protection, he Propose) 
“ to exchange that to which the Ameers were liable 
“by their treaties, for permanent Possession of} 
“ Kurrachee, Bukkur, and Sukkur. Protection Was 
“ in most cases as much the interest of the Britis,| 
« Government to afford, as it was the interest of the? 
“ protected state to receive; but however equable 
“in principle the bargain might be in practice, ii! 
“ could not fail to affect amity, to raise disagreeable] 
“ discussions, and to make the British officers ell: i 
“ ployed appear odious extortioners in the eyes o| 
“the people, who were taxed to pay the tribute i 
“and oppressed by other exactions made unda : 
“pretence of that tribute. Territory, therefor| 
“ he desired instead, or in place of territory, tle 
“abolition of duties burthensome to commerce. 

“« He was aware that, regard being had for the fon 
“mer treaties and the reciprocal obligation im 

“ posed by them, difficulties might arise, and much 


“time elapse before his object could be attainel 
“ but this w 


“ policy.” 
Assuredly ther 
in this view of a 
ing project. 
sent for the ¢ 
land, who cer 
vasion of A 
of Scinde, 


as to be the governing principle of hi 


e Was nothing oppressive or unji 
fairs, nothing indicative of a gif 
Roostum had already given his colt 
ession of Shikarpoor to Lord Aut 
tainly contemplated as part of his ™ 
fghanistan the permanent occupat” 
and no qualms of conscience ther #* 


eee 


— 
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n Directors, though they have yap. 
trongly expressed their disapproval of the _ 
hing, when done by Lord Ellenborough, ina 1842. 
same Bish justified the act: it would thus appear 
: e oppressive injustice is absolutely essential, 
a aini of the statesmen and moralists of Lea- 
ail Street, to render an acquisition of territory 
jlatable to them; OF, that they are not really states- 
men, but only grasping traders, and foolish prating 
ke the amount of their divi- 
the measure of their 


the East India 


ersons, who would ma 
dend, or their personal anger, 
policy in governing a great empire. Lord Ellen- 
borough passed over this consent of Roostum, and 

his proposed policy was not one-sided or selfish. 

The removal of points for collision with rulers, the 
protection of the oppressed people, and the raising of 

the English character in their eyes ; finally, the 
general interests of commerce, with respect to the 
navigation of the Indus, and all to be sought by 

fair negotiation without menace, these were his 

ends, and they indicate no grasping ambition. 

Meanwhile Major Outram, declaring with the 
warmth of a partisan, that he “ should not be sorry Parlia- 
to afford Government grounds for making an exam- aed 
ple of Nusseer,” diligently gathered all proofs, direct Smee 
and indirect, of the hostile disposition of the Ameers, 
and grounded on them a proposal for a new treaty ; 
observing, that they formed a body of evidence which 
gave Lord Ellenborough the right to dictate his 
own terms. They were undoubtedly numerous and 
strong, 
the Tntercepted letters, addressed by the Ameer 
by = of Hyderabad, to the Mooltan chief; and 

costum of Kyrpoor, to the Maharajah Shere 
hg. These were designated as treasonable, by 
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; ERE , 
parr Major Outram, a term difficult to understa 


S nd aS 9 
T _ plied to sovereign princes ; but they were undue Ja 
1812. tionably in violation of the eighth article of i th 
treaty of 1839, which forbad the Ameers to nog, 
tiate with foreign chiefs or states, unless Sanction , 
by the British Government : moreover the Moolta t 
man had collected a large force on the frontier : 
upper Scinde under false pretences. s 
2, A secret confederation of the Brahooeg l 
Beloochee tribes, known to, and encouraged by th s 
Ameers with a view toa general revolt against the | h 
British su premacy, whenever new reverses in Afio. 7 
nistan, which were expected, should furnish af. y 
vourable opportunity. The names of the chief Í a 
and the plan of revolt were obtained, and the rising Da 


was to be a religious one. “ The sword was to bel 
drawn for Islam” It appeared that Colonel Engi t 
land’s defeat at Hykulzie had greatly excited the til 
hopes and confidence of the tribes, and every thing} A 
was ready for a general out-burst, when the reli! si 
of Jellallabad by General Pollock checked the ; 


movement. p 

3°. Nusseer- of Hyderabad, and Roostum of Ky- ¥ tl 
poor, formerly enemies, were then become fati! p 
friends, both being governed alike by one Futtel h 
Mohame 


d Ghoree, the Minister of Roostum; ad f 0 
well known as a man of talent, but intriguing f Y 
bigotted, and bitterly hating the British. Nusset| Y 
also, at this time, endeavoured by a false accusi 


tion to- have Sobdar, who had always appeared i 
friendly and loyal, made to pay tribute contrary 0 i 
the treaty ; this was in the view of forcing him by ; 
such injustice to join the general confederacy. 
4°. Nusseer had, during the year before, p? A. 
. posed to the Seiks 


to drive the British from the 
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Jand as the Affghans bad 
a 


i Lieutenant Gordon, employed to survey the 
rower country and the coast, discovered that several 
‘sfs, owing 20 homage to the Ameers, had re- 
A ane Hyderabad with their followers, pre- 
ee fear of the Affghans ; obstacles were raised 
iie the execution of his survey, and through- 
out the lower country he found a decided hostile 
spirit amongst the Beloochees. A native informed 
| him that he was to be either driven from the country, 
L} where he overlooked their preparations, or killed. 
"Moreover, the hill tribes and those of the plain were 
i} alike ready to attack the camp at Kurrachee, when 
| any news of reverses in Affghanistan should arrive. 
| 6°. Shere Mohamed of Meerpoor, had secret in- 
o| tercourse with the Seiks, and was confederate with 
f the Mooltan man. Sobdar of Hyderabad, and 
| Ali Moorad of Kyrpoor, were the only Ameers 
| supposed to be faithful to their engagements. 
_ 7. The plan of the hostile Ameers, was to get 
| possession of Bukkur; all the fighting would be, 
} they said, in upper Scinde, and there the Kyr- 
| Poor troops were to attack Ali Moorad’s villages if 
r a o Join the confederacy ; the British would 
a = mnteulers 5 then the Hyderabad troops 
atts we up, and the whole force of Scinde 
© to give battle. 
= i eae had come with secret messages 
ase hah to Nusseer. 
ibs sae aa backwardness in the payment of 
olls ~ F a view to the intended outbreak ; and 
Major 6 nes were levied contrary to the treaties. 
ON these ee grounding his proposed treaty 
ostile demonstrations, recommended 


fr 


done, offering to assist cHAP. 
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also the taking permanent possession of Shik 


poor, and the overthrow of Lord Aucklang), | 


that 


1842, licy with respect to the equality of the Ame bi par 


arguing, very justly on this point, that each An 
evaded responsibility, charging 1t on others; i 
the negotiations were necessarily complicate, a 
every petty dispute was referred to the Britil 
Government when it ought to be settled amon 
themselves. His treaty, the preamble to whic 
was worded offensively to the Ameers, involi 
the cession of Bukkur, the site of the ancien 
Sukkur, and the entrenched cantonment there, if 
perpetuity; the cession of Kurrachee in perel 
tuity; free passage and communication for com: 
merce between Kurrachee andthe Indus at Tattal; 
the old articles against tolls, and the right to ef 
fuel for steam navigation on each side of the rival 
to a certain extent. This was the first direct pol 
position for interfering with the Ameers «“ Shakar} 
gahs,” for Pottinger’s proposal was merely to ct} 
a way for tracking. It gave them infinite offence; 
for they loved them better than their wives aul 


children, better than their subjects’ lives, bette? 


than their country’s prosperity, better than the com 
merce of the world! In return for these exactiom 
Major Outram proposed to exonerate the Amer 
from all arrears of debt, and from all future tribut 
a boon amounting altogether to nearly hali’ 
million of rupees of annual tribute, and a milli 
of arrears of debt, 
Tt cannot be supposed the political agent and i 
assistants, English and natives, could all be so wicks! 
or so deceived, as to urge the hostile and treacha™ 


D > 5 > t A 
proceedings constituting these charges against! 


cers, without reason. Tt followed, thereto 
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itive violations of the treaties, and the pre- CHAP. 
that po! ya wide spread conspiracy to destroy - 
“ich troops 12 Scinde, gave Lord Ellenbo- 
Major Outram said, the right to dictate 
g, calculated to secure the public interest 
danger of a like nature. Hence, had 
the grasping unprincipled policy which has been 
attributed to him, really influenced his proceedings, 
the opportunity was most favourable. The cause 
of offence was clear and of major importance; the 
means of effecting it at hand, for General England 
was returning from Candahar and a great army of 
reserve was assembling on the Sutledge. 

And here it is fitting to notice the true objects 
of assembling that army of reserve, so ridiculed at E 
the time by the Indian press. It is fitting so to ; i 
do, as throwing a light upon Lord Ellenborough’s : 
prudence; but more so, as shewing the infamous a 
and dangerous nature of that Indian press, whose im 
efforts have been for several years constantly Eo 
directed to the support of peculation, the depres- i 
sion of the military spirit, the calumniating of i 
every man of patriotic feeling and useful talent, 
a a the inciting and teaching the foreign ene- 

es of the Anglo-Indian Government, how and in 
when to assail the armies with the greatest advan- 


1842. ; Hii 


rough as 
new term 
from future 


- = 


a i even urging the Sepoys at times to mutiny. 
ii s the people of England judge the following í 
ample of their wanton iniquity, their mischief- a 
i n aeei : 
A ae Lord Ellenborough arrived in India, there H 
w but Ti thousand Seik troops at Peshawar, $ 
ky ae four thousand British troops, of whom 
cf een hundred were in hospital! The pre- 


senc ; É 
€ of the Seiks caused great anxiety ; and when 
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parr five thousand of them advanced, unasked an 
I. 


SLs fe ll llal ] qd Uy oti 
wished, as auxiliaries to Jellallabad, Lorg Elie 


1842, borough directed General Pollock, and thro a 

his agency succeeded, to persuade these half host vhol 
turbulent men, to pass to the left bank of the 0, ne 
bool river, to leave all the resources of the rich fth 
bank to the British, and to clear their rear as fral retí 
Peshawar. Now, when the army was returnin| n 
from Cabool, twenty thousand Seiks followed thel al 
troops, and the army of reserve was most pr) cial 
dently and wisely assembled on the Sutledge, oh hum 
keep them in awe, and to support the authority (4 retu 
Shere Sing, who was friendly, against the power) 
and wishes of most of his sirdars; and more es e 
cially against the Sindhawalla family by whon} 
he was afterwards assassinated. Dhian Sing, hi} Eve 
minister, actually proposed to attack the British| desi 
while traversing the Punjaub on their return fron) qui 
Cabool; and he proposed this, because he hal) cha 
been deluded by the infamous Indian press intil 
the belief that the British meant to attack the) 
Seiks! Shere Sing, however, relied on Britis 
faith ; and supported by the presence of the amp 40) 
of reserve resisted successfully. He afterwarls|, 
strongly represented to the foreign secretary, whaf 
visited him at Lahore after the armies had passel hol 
the Sutledge, the extreme embarrassment which the| 
assertions of the Anglo-Indian press, that the Eng a 
lish designed to attack him, had created in all his} P 


moc 
acti 
reso 


dealings with his own chiefs and army ! z 
Far from shewing any avidity, Lord Elleabe fh 
Tough rejected Major Outram’s counsel and treat) a 


_ and condemned: th 
herejected alsothe 
ing his former det 


e offensive tone of the preamble: ka 
cession of Shikarpoor; but, rep" p 
ermination to punish faithlessne* 
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oF SCINDE. 
| his d 
the districts of Subzulcote and Bhoong 
q restore them to the Bawal-Khan, from 
hey had been, with force of arms, wrested only 
‘s before by Roostum and the other Ameers 
Lord Ellenborough did not, however, 
at he would interfere thus between the two 
jwers on any principle of abstract justice, which 
would have been misapplied to overrule the espe- 
cial justice of the case; nor yet on the principle of 
humanity, though the people ardently desired to 
? zeir old master, who was humane and 
| moderate while the Ameers were harsh and ex- 
acting; but simply in accordance with his avowed 
resolution to punish infidelity and reward fidelity. 
Even this he did not positively contemplate; he 
desired that the Ameers’ minds should be left tran- 
| quil, and disclaimed any intention of making hasty 
_ changesin his political relations with them, hoping, 
~ no doubt, that the operations of Nott and Pollock, 
then in full activity, would, in conjunction with 
the presence of Colonel England’s column, check 
any further disposition for hostility. 

Fresh offences on the part of the Ameers soon 
dissipated this hope, and shewed the error of with- 
holding the warning letters of the Governor-Ge- 
neral to the Ameers. If they had failed to quell the 
angry spirit of those Princes, they would yet have 
Pe the British cause in a more dignified posture; 
ie cong scarcely,as Major Outram supposed, have 

stened an outbreak, seeing the resolution of the 

Meers was fixed to regain their independence ; 
j< a to effect that object were steady, 

Bave tk g only as the mutations of the Affghan war 

The S hopes or fears. i ; 
ooghtees and other tribes were at this 


Bharra, 22 


A return to tl 


esire to take from the delinquent cuap. 
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pant period stirred up by one Mohamed Shurre, 
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_* Syud of Scinde, acting in conjunction wi eit 
181%. Affghan named Mohamed Sadig. These | agai 
were so active, that the tribes were on the poi thes 
breaking out in open warfare on the communi por 
tions of the British, with Candahar, whe & Gh 


n the seigy| Ista 
of Mohamed Shurreef by stratagem, causaq Sal 


to fly, and, according to Major Outram, put ay aa ug 
tothe project of war. Nevertheless the ex pectatig 
of a general outbreak had so excited the Ame 
both of Hyderabad and Kyrpoor, that their ann} 
gance burst the bonds of prudence. They inte, 
rupted the navigation of the Indus, caused bus 
of traffic to be fired upon, exacted duties contr! 


to treaty, and even ordered that all merchants a, A 
traders of Scinde, who had built themselves hou: i the 
or established shops in the British cantonment(, the 
Kurrachee, should be punished by the destructio}, ae 


of their houses and the confiscation of their goat T} 
This wasa hostile and barbarous proceeding. Foll 
the British stations were crowded with persa 
flying from the tyranny of the Ameers, to whomt w 
reviving commerce of the country was odious! 
protected from their exactions. uh 
“We do not choose to let our subjects tradewl| st 
“the British and the fifth article of the treaty 
“1839 forbids the British Government to interi] ol 
“ between usand our su bjects.” y 
This was their subtle plea, yet fallacious, becat b 
their prohibition was not a dispute between d 
Ameers and their subjects, but an act of hostil E 
against the British, who were thus cut of m8 
isolated as an infected people: indeed, the Amett 
designated them as a pestilence in the land. i 
The capture of Mohamed Shurreef, and the m 
of Sadig the Affghan, checked the hopes of 


un 
=~ 
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rinces for a moment, but they were CHAP. 


ced it 2 forced abandonment of that im- ee 


they ie - and though he afterwards destroyed 
and in conjunction with Pollock ruined 
d Cabool, the apparently hurried retreat 
from Affghanistan which followed, bore for these 
misjudging people the character of a flight. It was 
viewed as a proof of weakness, and both Beloochs 


Jstalif an 


| and Brahooes became more hopeful and more con- 


fdent than before. The Rulers of upper and lower 
Scinde consulted together, how best toleague against 


 theFeringhees. Seik vakeels were at Kyrpoor, ready 
to start for Lahore loaded with presents for the Ma- 


al harajah. And at the same time letters came from 


| the victorious Affghans, reminding the Ameers that 


they were feudatories of the Dooranee Empire, and 
exhorting them to act boldly in the common cause. 
These things kept the flame of anger alive in the 
hearts of the Ameers, and led to their final destruc- 
tion; they were the forerunners of the battle by 
which they fell; but the primary cause, it has been 
shewn, was deeper seated. The Scindian war was 
noisolated event. “It was the tail of the Affghan 
storm.” 

Mohamed Shurreef’s capture was the last act 
of Major Outram as supreme Political Agent. It 
Was not Lord Ellenborough’s policy to divide power 
vee political and military chiefs; nor to place 

e latter below the former, when war was at hand. 
Se the removal of Major Outram was a neces- 

ee eee of Scinde being placed under a 

a ra z but there were other causes for dismissing 
of his : z Governor-General did not think highly 
con ae ents, and had been forced to withdraw all 

ce in him, on specific grounds of a serious 
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part and public nature, distinct from the offence he 
l by urging his own opinions and Views upo 
: : . ny 
1842. superiors against all reason. Sir Charles Nap 
; : < S pief 
a better man for war or policy, and of a E 
judgment in what constitutes greatness tll 
. . 9357 A 
took the entire charge of Scinde and its tronk 
affairs. i 
The clamour of many tongues has been nisl 
against Lord Ellenborough for this sum mary dispel 
. . . . y 
sal; as ifa man of incredible genius and unmateh 


services, had been foully driven from asi Mi ; 
utility where he alone could guide events to a hapa be 
wide his ending. Major Outram has, himself, publicly in | ne 
Spete mated that his political efforts in Scinde were fe} wh 
Napier. i markable in themselves, and productive of the ma | de 
pape. beneficial results ; and that his removal was produc} «]; 
tive of deplorable consequences. But no facts haf « 
been made known to bear out this Opinion. Ñf « i 
indications of great ability are to be found intil “g 
official correspondence. Neither Lord Ellenborougl |a s 
nor Sir Charles Napier were able to detect the mail| « o 
of this superior genius, which seems to haveli}), «( 
birth and testing place in the columns of a despie* «ti 


Bat ble Indian newspaper. It is true that the Generil| fo 

Times, influenced by a generous warmth of tem per, and aby, «C 
miring the daring courage and activity of an alij “a 
partisan, such as Major Outram is universally) “n 
mitted to be, offered a glowing compliment to lif) “v 
ata public dinner, Tt is true also, that, giv) 
him credit for greater ability than he found li), pol 
on trial to possess, Sir Charles obtained permis! fou 
won Lord Ellenborough to recall him to acti 
Political service in Scinde. But these were ™ iy 
the measure of the General’s liberal feelings, OR ae 
of Major Outram’s talents » and they were impi? 
which have not been responded to generously: 
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Sir Charles Napier found the fol- c#ar. 


Ar Sukkur ; ie My 
lowing instructions, reiterating Lord Ellenborough’s = $ 
‘D4 unchanged resolutions. Sept. Y 


iwf «Should any Ameer, or chief, with whom we | 
etl] «have a treaty of alliance and friendship, have í 
mafi « evinced hostile designs against us, during the 

dwf «Jate events, which may have induced them to i 
hai}, «doubt the continuance of our power, it is the et 
Nf © present intention of the Governor-General to in- ay 
1 li) «fict upon the treachery of such ally and friend AL 
ug “so signal a punishment as shall effectually deter — | 
at “others from similar conduct; but the Governor- he 
em) “General would not proceed in this course without i 
nad “the most complete and convincing evidence of | 
erly) guilt in the person accused.”—‘‘ The Governor- 


a) “General relies entirely on your sense of justice, 
ak “and is convinced that whatever reports you may i 
at “thake upon the subject, after full investigation, 
hig “will be such as he may safely act upon.” 
ii This dispatch, containing the basis of the writer’s 4 
hit) Policy, was written in September, that is to say, P 
WA Our months after the warning letter to the Ameers, A 
fie and after receiving Major Oui reports of their i 
al : ostile Proceedings and temper, with that officer’s E. 
id L Pinion that the Governor-General might dictate 
IF Y terms, It shews how entirely averse Lord 


I 


eee, 
jee 
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part Ellenborough was to hasty or violent 


. . 5 To 
I against the rulers of Scinde; and if neca P, Te 
. . 7 
1842. 1 A Nn 1r > ) One 
es him to be stern in maintenance of actual on, | cani 


ments, his desire was to forward by peaceful m ithe 
mutually beneficial intercourse; his ultimat ni the 
eoj 


being, as he said in another place, the estah tion 
ment of unrestricted trade between all the Coy ) 
of the Indus the Sea and the Himalayas, my cle. 
But he thus threw the moral Tesponsihility | F 
any action to which he might be provoked ‘ | ig 
General’s report, upon the latter, and not unreg i 
ably. Deep, therefore, is the feeling of truth 3 ii 
which the proofs of that General’s unsullied hon i 4 
and humanity are now recorded; for he went W rti 
to work shackled and bound as a mere execu = 
officer; he had a wide discretion, and anai ni 
charge upon his conscience from a confiding sy Ge 
rior, to do what was right and just according! the 
the light afforded him. Whether he respondel; not 
that charge with a worthy spirit, or betrayed) ofi 
with sordid and sanguinary feeling, as writ) 
infamous in their calumnies, have dared tol, wit 
sinuate—let mankind decide here upon the fit? tin 


And the Deity he invoked aloud from the mid) bu 
the dead after the battle to judge his motives ™ ow 
decide hereafter ! ; | pr 

It has been been shewn how, in the height# we 
flow of their splendid flattery at Hyderabad," tn 
Charles Napier warned the Ameers, that it vo) cle 
thenceforth be unsafe for them to break thet tio 
Sagements; for he knew of their infractions)“ 
peny at Kurrachee, and frankly told them% 5 
“*hings should not be—they must abate the! a = 
Be care the Governor-General’s displeasure. P $ 
ences he specified were, the levying of dut 


g = 
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nt; the taking of tolls on the river; and 
canton measure of driving their subjects from 
í of Kurrachee. The first was a viola- 
4 the XII and XIII articles of the treaty 
339, The second an infraction of the XI arti- 
ue The last was a breach of the I article, and of 
the preamble, and of the whole spirit of the treaty, 

Ji which professed amity and free intercourse ; and it 
by was of deep interest, for the people fled in crowds 
ral pom the Ameer’s tyranny to take refuge in the 


cle. 


h tif English camps. 
The Ameers relied for their justification on the 


| not from the subjects of the Ameers ; he complained 
ofit as an act of enmity, as indeed it was. 


s" own subjects. And when the words of the article, 
| precise, positive, and making no such distinction, 
| “ere shewn to them, they answered, we did not 
understand it so, or we should have opposed an arti- 
"E c€ depriving us of revenue without any explana- 
it an Moreover, they had in practice levied such 
wp without hindrance up to 1840, and though 
"| Jor Outram then opposed the practice, he ad- 
wR “cated the Ameers’ view of the matter to Lord 

ae in opposition to Colonel Pottinger, who 
; le treaty, and who had, through his native 

se. ~1 2 
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ort, on goods going to the British cnap. 


Ne 


1842. 
Sept. 
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1842. 
Nov. 


part agent, and through his assistants, Lieut, 
I Leckie and Eastlake, positively denied this tio. 
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nani son 


to .them, and insisted on the text of the treg a 
being the guide. Mr. Ross Bell also haq deni i 
the Ameers’ interpretation. Neverthelesg Mai, af 
Outram having discovered that the native agal 
had intercepted Colonel Pottinger’s communig| 
tions and those of his political assistants op til 
subject, continued pertinaciously to urge tht dip 
Ameers’ claim upon the Governor-General ; gp) 
porting his arguments with Benjamin Franklini ori 
authority, to the effect “that no objects of tradi to | 
warranted the spilling of blood,—that commen) of 
is to be extended by the cheapness and goodness} at 
commodities,—that the profit of no trade coll) ral 
equal the expence of compelling it by fleets ar) ca 
armies.” of 
Very sound maxims, and most curiously mi} for 
applied. For.there was no attempt to force com ag 
merce—it was a question of duties under existi 
treaties. Franklin’s meaning is, that nations ca) hi 
not be forced to trade. profitably, nor to abandi th 
trade against their will, and that to attempt itty, on 
wicked and foolish. Here it was not the peot de 


who were to be coerced, it was four or five igno Ar 
barbarous despots, who sought to prevent their pë me 
ple from trading. The dicta of the great Amen 
therefore, was specifically opposed to Major Ont = 

a 


ram’s application. H 
But the most notable circumstance attendi! he 
this dispute, was the glaring inutility of the p 


of 
: : : G 
tical agents, and their assistants, generally. ie 2 
functionaries, so largely paid, so numerous, ha 


diplomatic ability so lauded, their knowledge? al i in 
Eastern people so vaunted, their skill in negotii A 
so sure, as if it were some occult matter, 50™° 
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gome talisman which the initiated only cnap., 


ret, V 


ith effect, were here deceived, baffled, 

by their own native agent and by the 18. 
And that not once, or for a mo- i 

it, but for a year, and in respect to an important 

ofa treaty, negotiated by one of them, 


miel and the execution of which affected the whole 
n thil commerce of the Indus—the main object of their 
ih diplomatic carel At the end of three years this 
sip}, vital point was still a subject of dispute at a most 
lilt critical period. To write long letters in self-praise, 
tral to describe the dress of one prince, the compliments 
men, of another, the feasts of a third—to be the hero of 
esei a newspaper—to have an establishment of innume- 
coll, rable clerks and servants, to employ hundreds of 
sml camels for personal baggage, to let the real business J 
| of the state slip from your hands, and then call y 
ni}, foran army to pick it up! This is to be a political 
cor, agent—this is to “ know the people lj 

jst} Lord Ellenborough was more than justified in 
sc) his sweeping reform. , And it was a conviction, 
andi, that the loose mode of intercourse hitherto carried 
ip withthe Ameers had led to mischief and was 
derogatory to such a powerful government as the 


Anglo-Indian, which induced Sir Charles Napier 
ne, with 


rp atonce to assume a frank, though stern to 

rica these Scindian rulers. For well he knew, that 

Oi} however much modes and customs may differ with 
ll over the 


nati a E 
lons, man is intrinsically the same @ 


ndi world, and to be governed by his passions. He 
„pò “ed it shameful, deike by any appearance 
The 3 mfrmity of purpose, to tempt the Ameers to dis- 
te Pay their arrogance when the Governor-General 
oft ~ “¢ assured him the sword of vengeance would be 
jatit Mexorably bared for the first fault. They had, 
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" act, against the British Government as a breath 
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however, already been tempted, by an Usteg 
diplomacy acting on proud minds, into a coi on 
full of danger for them, and he was to make E tan 
and faithful report of their misdeeds, This yf act 
effected twelve days after his arrival at Sukky a 
shewing a list of offences more or less grave, À 0 
the whole proving a settled design for war whel ch 
opportunity offered. Supported by evidence, ,| t 
good as could be obtained where the secret mi 
chinations of princes, who had the power ang th 
will to destroy those who informed against then 
were to be laid open, this list of offences certail tre 
warranted a resort to arms, or the imposition af, do 
fresh treaty under pain of war. by 

Against the Ameer Roostum of Kyrpoor tly to 
proved, secret intercourse with foreign states cal) he 
trary to treaty, and with designs hostile to th} ™ 
British ;—maltreatment of British servants; A 
structions to the commerce and navigation of ii 
Indus ;—illegal imprisonment of British subje h 
and, through the agency of his minister Futa t 
Mohamed Ghorec, aiding the escape of Mohan, : 
Shurreef a public enemy, which happened abw 
this period. “ 

Against the Ameer, Nusseer of Hyderabad, th 
proved the levying troops to attack Shere Mohan 
of Meerpoor, upon a boundary dispute which be . 
been referred to the British arbitration ;—P™ 
ously inveigling the assistant political agent! 
meddle privately in a dispute between the An? 
and his subjects, and then charging this, b's y 


ee SR ATAA e A E S 


treaty >~ Tepeated wilful violations of the dg , 
article of the treaty, with an avowed determi”? sf 
to set it aside ;—-delaying the transfer oft 


Sie td 
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ew of the disasters in Affghanis- cmap 
g base money to defrand the We 


the payment of tribute;—ex- 1842. 
Sept. 


kkal ing the navigation and commerce of the Indus ;— 
@ ht opposing the free supply of the bazaar at Kurra- 
alel chee, and preventing his subjects from settling and 
d trading in the British cantonment ; — employing 
a| troops tO menace the possession of another Ameer, 
id ti, when the dispute had been referred to the British 
authorities, thus violating the 3rd article of the 
3 treaty, which guaranteed to each Ameer his separate 
| dominions; —neglect of tribute, and finally, exciting 
by letter, Beebruck, the chief of the Booghtee tribe, 
to take up arms against the British troops, who were 
he said, retreating, worsted, from Khorassan, the ; 
name by which the Scindians generally designated | 
Afghanistan. 
These offences, which were all violations of treaty, > 
had been continued from early in 1841, up to Sep- 
tember 1842, shewing a settled enmity; and at 
the very moment of Sir C. Napier’s arrival at 
Sukkur, Nusseer and Roostum, the chief Ameers 
of upper and lower Scinde, contracted a secret al- 
d, th hance and confederacy, offensive and defensive 
hau against the British power. They sought to draw 
h bee Ali Moorad into their views; they prepared to send 
eft} Way their wives and children; they collected their 
ont} troops, enlisted many of the Affghans who had 
Anë followed General England’s column from Quettah ; 
sof Sued instructions mall their feudatory chiefs to be 
ach! a readiness to take the field, and held councils with 
ero le chiefs of the Murrees and other Brahooe tribes. 
naihi i e English troops, they said, wer as their spies” 
aa mior ? , en 
ii ted them, so weak miserable and sickly; 
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part they could not resist; and if they were h 


ealt 


I «had they not been driven from Affghanis ut 
ne “ Let the priests proclaim a religious war asi jit 
Sept. A Ie 

Parlia- ‘ the Feringhee cafirs! When they went an os 
mentary Ms j 
Papers, ‘ Khorassan and Cabool, they made us pro ap ei 
Scinde.  ç¢ mei fr vearly for trib Mg 
three lacs of rupees yearly tor tribute, Now th 
t 


Here were ample grounds for a resort to forel 7 
Did Lord Ellenborough eagerly seize the oppor | i 
tunity? Did his General advise him to do ail 7 
The answer to these questions will place their n It 
duct in a true light, each on its own pedestal, fo l A 
their distinct position must always be kept in vien] tl 


Lord Ellenborough knew all the odious process by}. 
which the treaties, giving him the right now of 
resent these hostile measures of the Ameers, weel 
obtained. The General knew nothing of them, tl|) n 
official correspondence explaining them was mf sl 
then published; he could not suspect its nature; Bt 
he could not ask for it, nor would it have bee} o 
given to him if he had. He could only look atthe) + 

t 

8 


er 


treaties 4S contracts voluntarily made, and whic 
he was in Scinde to uphold both as a political agent 1 
and as a military officer. As contracts he sa| t 
friendship, alliance, protection, offered and ae | 
cepted by the weaker power; the promotion d 
trade commerce and navigation; and in their | 
ees the improvement of the people’s condition 
T ee People, of all classes, crowding in 
ee Secures to avoid the grinding ® ) 
a mA arezon tyranny of their rulers. 
ieee Tulers, debauched and ignorant, traw} 
& tor their pleasures with the hoofs of ™ 


beast: í l 
gasts one fourth of the fertile land which shoul , 
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arving multitudes : and this with so 
e, that one had recently depopulated 


J ors' 
jittle e™ to make a Shikargah for his child of 


0 yillages 


Í suffering aa 


| ofremedy oP i 
+ made that report to Lord Ellenborough which was 


| to determine the latter’s course of action. And 
; Lord Ellenborough’s right to act, that also must 
| pe considered, or there can be no just judgment! 
It was the right of necessity, of self-preservation, 
| anecessity he had not produced, he found it. In 
+ that consists its justice. Take away this ground 
and it was a continuation of Lord Auckland’s 


| aggressive policy ; yet always with this palliation, 


that Lord Ellenboborough sought no aggrandise- 
ment, put forth no mocking pretensions HTE 
ship to cover injustice. Standing on the right of 
treaties concluded, he pursued AWE general terdi 
of humanity, disregarding only the conventional 
right of besotted tyrants, men who themselves 
trampled upon all rights, and were ever terdi 
sword in hand to take from the possessions of 
He neighbours. This is the worst view that can 
be given of Lord Ellenborough’s policy. But the 
Ameers’ conventional right to govern their miser- 
ue subjects without the interference of a foreign 
ae was nullified by their treaties; and though 
ee not so, Lord Ellenborough had the plea of 
Preservation. Sobdar of Hyderabad, and Ali 
ae of Kyrpoor had also with a good will 
ine the treaties from the first; and Shere 
On ae SUf Meerpoor, voluntarily sought one 
epa same footing as Sobdar, demurring only to 
yment of tribute. The origin of the Scindian 


—— 


12] 
CHAP. 
v. 


1842, 
Sept. 
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parr war being thus placed on a sound basis for i 
I _ discussion, the following view taken by Sip Chah 
1842. Napier will be more readily appreciated : 3 
i « It is not for me to consider how we came 4 | 
ey “ occupy Scinde, but to consider the Subject a 
Lewerto ‘now stands. We are here by right of treatin 
enh “entered into by the Ameers, and therefore stang | 
1th Oct. e on the same footing as themselves; for Tights 
“held under treaty are as sacred as the righ 
“ which sanctions that treaty. There docs not | 
“ appear any public protest registered against the | 
“ treaties by the Ameers, they are therefore to 
“ considered as free expressions of the will of thel 
“ contracting parties.” i 
“The English occupy Shikarpoor, Bukkur, ani} 
“ Kurrachee, by treaties which, if rigidly adhered f 
“to by the Ameers, would render those prine f 
‘< more rich and powerful, and their subjects mor 
“happy, than they now are. If sticklers fw : 
“ abstract right maintain—as no doubt they will-| 
“ that to prevent a man from doing mischief isto 
“ enslave him, then it may be called hard to enfore 
“a rigid observance of these treaties. But the ev à 
“ dent object of the treaties is to favour our Indian), 
“ interests, by abolishing barbarism and amelie {f 
“ rating the condition of society, by obliging th 
“ Ameers to do, in compliance with those treaties 
“ that which honourable and civilized rulers woii 
“do of their own accord. It is necessary to keep 
“this in view, because though the desire t0 l 
; good would not sanction a breach of cea 
it does sanction the exacting a rigid adhere 
i to the treaties by the Aes ; and the mor j 
& nh infractions of them evinces she a 
a of those Princes, their total want 0 
mg for their subjects, and their own unfit? 
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n m OF what I am about to say will appear 
(4 Jn J 


hich is not the case.” 

« By treaty, the time for which we may occupy 
“ur present camps 1S unlimited ; but there is such 
«hostility to us on the part of the Ameers—such 
wa hatred of the treaties—such a resolution to 
« preak them in every way ; there is amongst their 
h a growing attachment to British rule, 


3 unj ust, w 


“ people suc 


« that the question arises, whether we shall abandon 
« the interests of humanity and those of the British 
« Government, which in this case are one, andeat 
«once evacuate Scinde; or take advantage of 


«existing treaties and maintain our camps perma- 


“nently ?” 

“Tf we evacuate the country, future events will 
“inevitably bring us back to the banks of the 
“Indus. If we remain, our camps will soon be 
‘filled with the Ameers’ subjects flying from 
“oppression. ‘These camps will quickly grow into 
“towns, and the people within them will carry on 
“a transit trade along the Indus, to the exclusion 
“of the subjects of the Ameers without. Among 
“the latter misery and poverty will sojourn, for 
Bue exactions of the Ameers will in a great 
i measure destroy both commerce and agriculture 

among their people.” 

Š “This produces another question; can such a 
fine of things long continue! A government 
is oe by its subjects, despotic, hostile alike to 
Je interests of the English and of its own 
a People : a government of low intrigue, and so 
a stituted that it must in ‘a few years fall to 
2 Abie by the vice of its construction ? Will not 

a.government maintain an incessant petty 


ern a country: These things must be kept cnar. 
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1842. 
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I. 


Oct. 


~ and we punish that breach. 
“ justice,” 


ur I think j 
“ karpoor, 
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part “hostility against us? Will it not inc 
« commit breaches of treaties, those tre 
1842. «« which alone we have any right to remaj 
“country and must therefore rigid] 
“I conceive such a state of political re 
“ not last, the more powerful government 
“ no distant period swallow up the weaker, 
“it not be better to come to the results 
“ I think it.would be better, if it can be 
“ honesty. Let me then consider how we mi 
“ go to work on a matter so critical, and w 
“ the facts to which I have called your attention | 
“ will bear me out in what I propose.” 
“ Several Ameers have broken treaty in th 
“various instances stated in the accompanying 
“ < Return of Complaints.” I have maintained tha 
“ we want only a fair pretext to coerce the Ameen, 
“and I think these various acts recorded give | 
“ abundant reason to take Kurrachee, Sukkur, Buk 
“ kur, Shikarpoor, and Subzulcote for our own, and 
“obliging the Ameers to leave a track way along 
“ both banks of the Indus, stipulating for a supply 
“of wood: but at the same time remitting al 
“ tribute, and arrears of tribute, in favour of thos 
“ Ameers whose conduct has been correct; atl 
G finally, enter into a fresh treaty with one of 
“ those princes alone as chief. I cannot think sut 
“a procedure would be dishonourable or harsh 
“Tam sure it would be humane. The refractory 


< Ameers break the treaty to gratify their avar 
o Ik 


I perceive 1 


essan 
aties 
n IM thi 
Y upholis) 
lations Cap. 
Will a 
Wou ; 
at Ounce? 
done with f 


ht} 
hether | 


“If it be determined to keep Sukkur and DA 
% t would not be politic to give up a 
The town of Sukkur stands on an el 
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hich surrounds the town on two CHAP. 


he Indus, wi 


. . Iv. 
«of t on the other two, at about four miles dis- = 
« sides 5 te closed in by a large jungle, through 1842. 
$ Ar passes the road to Shikarpoor where the 

“while 


If we evacuate Shikarpoor, the 
«robber tribes will descend sea rs ane ee 

« establish themselves in the jungle, oukxul ~ 
“be blockaded, and no one be able to move e 
pe yond the chain of sentries without bette) a 
«qered. To clear this jungle with infantry will 
« be impossible ; the robbers will retreat, and when 
ntin | «the troops retire again occupy the jungle. But 
| «if Shikarpoor is occupied, a body of cavalry sta- 
the}! “tioned there could spread along the outskirts of 


« jungle finishes. 


ying}, “the jungle, while infantry would by concert 
tla) “push from Sukkur through the wood. The rob- 
ees} “bers, thus cut off from the hills, would receive 
give © “sucha terrible punishment as to deter other tribes 
Buk- “from trying the same experiment.” 

al}, “In a commercial point, Shikarpoor is of con- 
log|, “siderable importance. It offers a depot for goods 


pply || “from the north and west, with the countries of 
al? “which it has long possessed channels of commu- 
hot | “nication. Adverse circumstances may for a 
ant} “while interrupt these, but under a firm protecting 


2 of “ government they would soon be re-opened : Shi- 
uch |} “karpoor goods would be sent to Sukkur, there to 
rsh. “be shipped on the Indus; and they would also 
ory | “be passed by land to Larkaana, and thence to 
ice | “ Kurrachee. These seem to have been formerly 
jr f “the lines of trade; they are geographically and 


: naturally so, and will, therefore, quickly revive. 
uk A _ But if Shikarpoor be left to the mercy of the sur- 
ae & rounding freebooters commerce cannot thrive; 
23 tor, without Shikarpoor be strongly guarded, can 
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parr “it pass through the jungle to Sukkur, 


lL “two towns naturally support each a . 
) commerce.” i 
“ Ina political view Shikarpoor has the A 

“ tage of being chiefly inhabited by a Big 5 


“ population, tolerated for ages by the Mussulma, s 
“ and, consequently, forming a pacific link of in 
“ tercourse between us and the nations north af) « 
“ west; through Shikarpoor these Hindoos wil « 
“ gradually filter the stream of commerce, andl « 
“ the means of social intercourse between the Ma} « 
“homedans and ourselves, in time uniting thos J: 
“who will not abruptly amalgamate. Shikarpog = 
“ contains many rich banking houses, which isan 
“sure evidence of its being a central point odi 
“communication between surrounding countries | 
“and, consequently, one where the British Gl‘ 
“vernment would learn what was going on in} | 
“Asia. The money market is generally the bei!) ‘ 
“< political barometer. ae 
“ The robber tribes in the neighbourhood hae} 
“Kept down this town in despite of its naturl| 
“and acquired advantages ; in fact, the robbers $ 
“ every where the master; therefore all around! | 
“ barbarous, and barbarous must continue tobi 
“tll civilization gradually encroaches on the 
“ lawless people, and I think Shikarpoor 1s pt 
“cisely one of those grand positions which ouglt 
“to be seized in that view. I have, therefor 
“< directed Major-General England not to evacutl 
“that town till further instructions are rece!” 
‘í from the Governor-General.” Ee 
i “T have drawn up this memorandum a 
a = ay own consideration of the subject; it | 
“ince Major Outram’s arrival, which took P 
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nished the last paragraph, he has cunap. | 


possible assistance. He concurs __”’ | 


at the same time, he has 1% M 


hen J had fir 


‘ every 
jven me © ; 
S" | J have said, but, i 
y local knowledge, and in jus- 


“o 


u information, 
«The Ameers Say, 


warticle XL. of the treaty to prohibit the levying yii 
«of tolls on their own subjects. They urge, in i. | 
k proof of this misconception, that they resisted i 


« the treaty because of other articles less important, 
“yet never objected to article XI. because they 
«elied on article V. This may be; and I would 
« willingly, if possible, suppose that they really 
« did conceive the treaty gave them tolls on their i 
«own subjects; but they have attempted to levy ' 
«tolls on the boats of the Khan of Bhawulpore, 
“which the treaty assuredly does not give them a 
“right todo; and they have fired into the boats 


“of merchants from Bhawulpore. The treaty i 
“could not have been misconstrued on these : 
“ points, and therefore I do not believe they mis- id 
er | “construed article XI., but broke it purposely. A 
ndi] “The treaty has also been broken by treasonable i 
ob | “correspondence, and other vexatious acts, as set 
hee} “forth in the return of complaints. 
oe Now, what punishment do I propose for their 
ugli à misconduct? Injury to their family? No! 
owi Injury to their subjects? No! What then? 
uk The reduction of their territory by four places ; 


& 
s t . 
inl ime of which, Sukkur and Bukkur, are barren 
a « oe yielding no revenue; the other two, Kur- 
Wey chee and Shikarpoor, towns nearly ruined by mm 


Ie thei . aLe 
- i = tyranny, and for one of which, Shikarpoor, d 
si ave negotiations pending. To obtain: these 
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parr “places in seignorage it is proposed to 
« tribute in arrear, and for the future 
1842. « our resident from Hyderabad, ensure the ate 

“ ration of the impoverished state in which i 
“ subjects languish, and, in time, add to the al 
“ and wealth of the Ameers themselves by opetin 
“the commerce of the river. To their sel 
“ings, their avarice and love of huntin 
“ such great general interests to be sacrificed? | 
“think not. The real interests of the 
“themselves demand that their puerile 
“ and blind avaricious proceedings should be st 
“ ject to a wholesome controul, which their breach 


emit n 


Withd 


x 


“ of treaties, and our power give us at this mome 


i 

i! 
“peaceably enforcing. If any civilized man yer! 
“asked this question. < Were you the ruler df 
“ Scinde, what would you do? His answer woull| 


“a lawful right to exercise, and the means 


“be. ‘I would abolish the tolls on the riven 


Ament 
pursuit h 


fish fea 


g, Otoh 


“ make Kurrachee a free port, protect Shikarpo | 


“ from robbers, make Sukkur a mart for trade o| 


“ the Indus. 
“ banks ; 


“is what the Ameers dread.” 


I would make a track-way along iti 


I would get steam-boats.’ Yet all thi 


“ They have broken treaties, they have giva! f 


“pretext, and I hay 
Co erroneously, 


that what I propose is just and 
“ humane. 


Iwill go farther, and say, as Nuss 
“ Khan of Hyderabad has openly broken the treat 
“if the Governor-General chooses to punish na 
“ he may justly seize the district of Subzulcote, % 
“give it to the Khan of Bhawulpore, as ! Be 
“understood there was some intention of doing. $ 
F . The second Point to which Major Outram © 

rawn my attention is a very strong one. 
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js me, the tribes on the river, above that part cnap, 
i tel s me; 


-sed by the Ameers of Scinde, do levy tolls, __¥- 

oa pE there is no treaty or public document 188. 
«and ae in virtue of which we can call upon 1 
f P cers even of upper Scinde not to levy 
s tolls upon their own subjects. It is therefore 
«evident that to call upon the Ameers of Hydera- 
gil «bad to desist from levying tolls, and to allow the 
« tribes above them on the river to do £0, would be 
| & ynjust; that is to say, it would be unjust to allow 
« the others to levy tolls, but not unjust to prevent 
«the Ameers from doing so. The answer to the 
“argument: “ That tolls are levied on the North- 
«ern Indus’ is just this. Say to those Northern 
“tribes, ‘ We have, with great trouble secured to 
“your boats a free passage on the river through 
«Sinde; we are resolved to open the commerce 
“ of that great high way of nations ; and you, who 
“receive benefit thereby, must join in this measure 
“leading to the good of all, and to the loss of 
“none.” Wherefore to excuse the Ameers upon 
“the ground that others are not equally coerced, 
“is answered by coercing the others.” 
s Having thus given the best view I can take of 
“ this intricate subject, I shall accompany this 
; report by various documents, among which there 
i is one giving a kind of return, if I may so call 
A a of the accusations against the Ameers, upon 
5 a accusations, (relative to which I have read 
a A eron) I have founded my opinion of 
eit te and by referring to this return, 
“the eo ; seen whether I have justly estimated 
b cal ee made against them by the politi- 

i ne I have also added the documents 

g each transaction. I have caused Major 

K 


«the 
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parr “ Outram to give me a memorandum of the 
l _ “in which the treaty with the Ameers yp tap C 


é: : th 
oa “ chase of Shikarpoor remains, as it hae he M th 
: ; a 
“ abeyance since last year. From this meni x 
; r 
“dum it would appear, that in addition i r 
th; ac 


“oreat advantages for Sukkur, which Would 
“ tend the occupation of Shikarpoor, this dise | A 
“ would be a very valuable acquisition, in eo ‘i 
“revenue, in time; and would with the at m 
“ Kurrachee, cover the expense of guarding o k 
“ newly acquired towns on the banks of the Hi th 
i ne A pe deemed proper toma} 
po gements with the Ameer} 
‘as to punish those who have broken the treaty} 2 
“ the details of such arrangements can be exit! ol 
< made. ‘The transfer of tribute due, would ali) ol 
“ quately repay whatever portions of the disttii!, ¢ 
‘in question belong to the Ameers whose conti} $ 
“ has been loyal.” | 
Appended to this memoir was a table of the vale C 
of each town to be taken from the Ameer} * 
amount of tribute to be remitted being balan) " 
against the gross sum, which gave a money gut 
to those princes of more than thirty thous] 
rupees yearly; an overplus to be offered as “| 
equivalent for the right of cutting fuel along t 
banks of the river; the wood to be paid for beside) 
This view of the affairs of Scinde, was transl 
ted to the Governor-General before the recent n 
federacy and warlike measures of the Ameer, 3 
become known to place them in a worse post! 
and, to a man seeking occasion to war, the ! 
oo ample, undeniable justification, for Oo 1 
“sword. But neither now, norat any time, 


Charles Napier desire ought but peace and just 
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indian ruler $ 
” full conviction of their honesty and huma- 
a 


nity; Pence the confederacy and all p warlike 
‘nents disturbed him not, nor changed 
He knew the Ameers to be debauched 
men, habitually intoxicated with bhang; he saw 
eir measures, hasty and violent, were adopted 
more in defence than offence, as thinking their 
dominions were to be wrested from them, and he 
thus laconically noticed them. ‘‘ The Ameers are 

nervous, and these ebullitions are the result.” 
But though the confederacy and its menacing 
accompaniments was an ebullition, it was only one 
of many springing from a fixed resolution to throw 
off the yoke imposed by Lord Auckland ; and such 
ebullitions became more frequent and violent as the 
state of affairs, in Affghanistan and other places, 
became more or less favourable for the British. 
Can any man blame the Ameers justly for this 
resolution, having retrospect to the aggressive 
unfair policy which imposed the treaties? Assu- 
edly not! Neither can Lord Ellenborough be 
o censured for his fixed resolution to maintain 
r nies he found existing ; regard being had 
E position, and the great interests, 
er ary and commercial, involved in the 
lucene eae being had also, to the cries of 
Deliei z o the suffering Scindians supplications 
habits Soe rany of their rulers; to the robber 
ene are eloochees ; and to not the least import- 
A aration resulting from the nature of the 
urban bei SEEN the order of succession to the 
sn, Th ng in favour of the brother not the eldest 
€ splitting of their private possessions at 

K 2 


his views. 


eds Vean = i a 
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part every death, each portion carrying with jt SOvep 
a. power, and that power being always exerci 


ee the worst spirit of cruelty and oppr 
ct. 


seli wbi 
E ession, Th 10 
jealousies, the hatred, the civil dissensions, wa af 
sarily attendant on such customs, together with 
horrible debauchery and sensuality and ignorany Bo 
of the princes themselves, under the action y 
which the whole race of Scindees was rapidly bein 
exterminated, and their land becoming a wilder P 


ness, should also be considered. The inevitable te. 


ee : e€ 
mination in a very few years of the Talpoor dynasty 
was sure to result from this combination of alle r 
and hateful influences. The final delivering ow a 


of the ruined country to the wild robber tribes] 
would have followed, and their vicinity to th} of 
Anglo-Indian frontier necessarily have producell 
collision, and provoked conquest at a later peril 
This would be only to recur, after so much miseri tio 
on one side, to the supremacy now in possession. | 

All these urgent and touching consideratios) ob 
rendered Lord Ellenborough’s resolution not ol} bo 
just, because necessary, but praiseworthy ; nothing 
was opposed to it save a past wrong offered, u | 


to the real interests but to the pride of sens!) th 
tyrants by a former Governor-General! The aS 
world’s ways are not so virtuous as to make a 
a fault, much less a crime! ae y 

Lord Ellenborough, taking the evidence i a 
sented to him by his General as a guide, se i 


to his former avowed resolution, to punish ff 
reward according to the fidelity or infidelity of 


: i ; : a 
canoe allies, asthe Tule of action ; yet cautiously, 


with 3 PE ee 
Paper, ha marked anxiety to apply it, uninflu 


No.387- Passion error or undue severity. Roosttt i 
Saor Kyrpoor’s letter to the Maharajah, and the ? 


November, 


f 
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inister, Futteh Mohamed Ghoree, took cHAP. 

a of the Syud Mohamed Shurreef, __¥: 

e esc : . 1842, 
ced on that Ameer the character of an enemy: Na 


"iso, Nusseer of Hyderabad’s uo; i Beebries 
300 placed him in the same category. But, 
Taney said the Governor-General, these ee must oe 
Jy traced home to the Ameers ere any de- 
oe in reparation can be justly made. The 
lden other infractions of the treaty in lower Scinde had 
e tef heen however SO frequent, and so pertinaciously 
Nast, | ered in, that effectual remedies and penalties 
Levil} to give them full effect were necessary. And those 
Ove f aedies were to be extended to upper Scinde, the 
nbe) rightto do so being grounded on the VIII Article 
Oth} of Roostum’s treaty of 1839, by which that Ameer 
uell yas bound to co-operate in all measures for ex- 
etl) tending and facilitating the commerce and naviga- 
ust] tion of the Indus. 
on; In this view, repeating his former reasons for 
tio) obtaining territory rather than tribute, Lord Ellen- 
al borough desired to base the new arrangements upon 
thet that principle. Referring also to a great scheme 
1m) he was revolving to establish uniformity of money 
no throughout India, he seized this opportunity for 
Th) seeking to bring Scinde within its operation. He 
th Was yet willing, in deference to the importance 
Which all native. princes attached to the right of 
pe}, image as the distinctive mark of sovereignty, to 
ret Unite the device of the Scindian rulers with the 


iE devi - ; 
w “Vice of England, the latter to bear the whole 
of HB expense, ee : 


h ' 
Ch yan 


i| : z ; ; 
i one right of cutting fuel for the steamers along 
iy Bae of the Indus he insisted upon, but de- 
a m the practice to spare the feelings of the. 


Mee ; 5 : 
Ts by Tespecting their hunting preserves. 
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He had no wish, he said, to obtain moye ie 
á t. 
tory than was absolutely necessary to secyp 


et) 02 
command of the Indus. And therefore, whatever}, pe 
might take from the Ameers in the way-of Penal | scl 
for past transgressions or in exchange for tribul oi 
all beyond that security would be given to the) wi 
Khan of Bhawulpore, as a reward for his unvany | th 
ing friendship. This was peculiarly fitting, i tic 
being only the restoring of territory which had b| ® 
unjustly wrested from him by the offending Amel 2 
it would also give an uninterrupted line of comm | " 
cation, through friendly states, from the Britig? © 
station at Ferozepore to that in upper Scinde. | P 

To secure the military command of the Indy| ° 
he required Sukkur, Roree, and Bukkur in uppe l s 
Scinde; Tattah and Kurrachee in lower Scinde;| 
mostof them being, as Sir C. Napier observel, | i 
sterile places, for which tribute to a greater amowt{ 
than their worth was to be remitted: this demaul| 
also, was quite in the general interests of mar) 
kind. | 

“ My ultimate object, said Lord Ellenboroug - 


‘Cis the entire freedom of internal trade through, 
“ the whole territory between the Hindoo Khosh, tle f 
“ Indus, and the sea ; and I only await the favourable) 
“ occasion for effecting this purpose, and for into | 
BS ducing uniformity of currency within the sam 
“ limits. And to these great benefits, to be enjoj" 
“equally by one hundred and forty millions f 
“people, I desiré ultimately to add the abolition” 
“all tributes payable by one state to another; 
“ the substitution of cessions of territory made) 
“Means of mutual exchanges, as to bring togetl 1 
“ in masses the dominions of the several sove!™ 
cc and chiefs.” 


or SCINDE. 


ese changes, ; 
Hal feelings and desires of the different 
na 


“all transferred, formed a great and noble 
Aae to benefit a fifth part of the human race, 
Q ne 
a alone would warrant a revision of the treaties 
a 


vith the Ameers by the force of negotiation: but 
wil oe : 
the justice of a revision by force of arms, negotia- 


tion failing, would still rest on the violations of 
existing contracts. The demand for territory was 
a punishment, to be inflicted only on proof of hos- 
tility having been evinced by the Ameers in their 
secret negotiations for aconfederacy against British 
power. To obtain this proof the General was 
exhorted to use his utmost diligence, and consci- 
entiously to report. Meanwhile he received the draft 
ofa new treaty embodying the Governor-General’s 
views, a distinction being made in favour of the 
Ameer Sobdar, whose seemingly unvarying faith 
was repaid, he not being under any tribute which 
could be remitted, by an accession of territory 
equal to fifty thousand rupees yearly. 

The required proofs were soon obtained, yet by 
a most rigid process. The General took an acknow- 
ledged seal of Nusseer and compared it with that 
attached to the intercepted letter to Beebruck; they 
appeared similar; but when with a minute earnest- 
ness he measured each letter and their distances in 
both, with a pair of compasses, a difference was per- 
shale. He was however assured that to have two 
us, thus differing to deceive, was notoriously the 

ustom of the Ameers. Wherefore he desired the 
aes mhg had intercepted the letter, to pee 
tried ee so the secret seal of the pace R a 

Mee eud not do, and thus removed ITO : 

S mind all suspicion of their treachery, 
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if effected without shocking the cmap 
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part seeing, that a second forgery would haye See 
"the object of the first, and was not more difen e 
1812. None of the persons, English or native, Cognia, bee 
of the Ameer’s signet, doubted the authenticity, up 
the intercepted seal; but their confident assert, We 
on this head the General would not accept as pro a 
and thus delayed his decision. At last he obtains} 5 
“an authentic paper with the secret signet seal of Ny a 
seer attached, and it was precisely the same ag tha} ‘a 
on; the intercepted letter ; moreover, the Witing a! pol 
companying the undoubted seal was known toll A 
the writing of the Ameer’s favourite moonsheeg, tr 
scribe. The proof was therefore complete thattk| th 
' Ameer had urged Beebruck Booghtee to fall a} ag 
the British; and had also urged the Mooltan ma, 
though less openly, to the same course, and with] ar 
effect, for he raised troops and diligently fortifel| m 
his capital. oh 
Roostum of Kyrpoor’s intercourse with the Male| ol 
rajah was likewise proved by his seal, the authe) p 
ticity of which was never questioned ; and by) u 
the concurrent testimony of persons conversili! } 
with such matters as to the style and verisimilitub| l 
of thought. But the writing was that of his minis B 
ter, and as Roostum was old, and nearly imbet < 
from debauchery, Major Outram suggested i i 
the minister might have affixed the seal of th 
Ameer without his knowledge. ‘This fastidio® 
delicacy of doubt, by a man who had so recent 
assured the Governor-General that the Ant 
conduct would justify the imposition of any t% 
was put aside by this question from the Coe 
a a Prince blindly gives his power and his oe y 
t his minister, is such folly to excuse him from i 
consequences? Subsequently, Roostum’s culj? 
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The General, who CHAP. 
7 


OF SCINDE. 


Jedge 2S established. HA 
+) know charged by Lord Ellenborough to draw _____ 
5 treaty to the Ameers when ne A 
y were complete, was now ; 
own commissioner to 


present the new 
ofs of delinquenc 
d to choose his 
nduct the details of the negotiation. And, such 
vas the confidence reposed in his judgment, 

Ta through this affair honourably by diplom; 
ns, that the Governor-General left him ma 
that he could make 


the pro 
m owere 


ar 

J poth, merely observing, 2 

cession before a native power which was col = 

Cem troops, nominally for defensive purposes, but Ñ 1 

it the} the least wavering would direct to purposessof & 

loaf aggression. = 
mn) Sir Charles Napier now became arbiter of peace 
vit} and war, On his head rested the responsibility, 
tifil| moral and political, of enforcing the treaty ; in bis 
hands were life and death for thousands; the fate 
fale. of Scinde depended on his word, the fate of India 
ihel perhaps on the stroke of his sword. He was an 


db} untried general, but now found equal to the crisis. : 
sal And what his friends had always known him to E 
tub} be he shewed himself to the world, a man of : EA 


nins | Strong heart and subtil genius, sagacious in per- 
becik} ception, ready in expedients, of heroic daring, his 
jif fiery courage supported by a pure conscience, and 
f ih tempered by the gentlest feelings, but warmed with 
dios} è generous spirit which spurned dishonour in what- 
eli} ever garb it came. 


c . 
nee fdi I will,” he wrote to the man who had so con- 4 
ta wey placed him in this post of difficulty and S 
pel} Anger, “I will present your treaty to the Ameers. “a 


% e (3 . = z . 

w E aa Spare no pains to convince them, that neither 
m 7 paan TU injustice are meditated, and that by 
pi epting the treaty they will become more rich, 
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« and more secure of power than they now are 
« they refuse to listen to reason, if the al 


. . 7 ed . y Persist 
“ sacrificing every thing to their avarice 


e and the 


“« hunting grounds, they must even have theip P 
“and try the force of arms at their peri] a} 
“« are so resolved. 

With what an insane fury they did rush to a 
shall, be shewn hereafter. i 
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CHAPTER VI. 


a nate chance of war, Sir Charles Napier 
had early applied himself to the organization and 
discipline of his troops, for they were generally 
inexperienced. He drew them out frequently, and 
P accustomed them to move in masses; he taught 
them by counsel also, and exhorted them to a 
| subordinate and modest conduct towards the people 
| of Scinde. Nor was he deficient in a quaint 
tumour which no danger or suffering has ever 
| abated, for when did Charles Napier’s spirit 
| ever quail! Broad at times the stream of that 
humour flows, but never sinks to buffoonery. 
Always illustrative, it conveys instruction and even 
imperious rebuke in a laughing guise, and with a 
jesthe wins the soldiers’ hearts ; they feel their 
general regards them as comrades and not as 
a i; when some insolent and silly young 
eee: insubordinately, to ride violently 
ae = ‘a camp and the bazaars, causing fre- 
Gate os at he issued the following charac- 
een, er, bringing ridicule and fear at once to 
: e offenders. 
i ee as well as beggars, if they like, 
“ back. 5 to the devil when they get on horse- 
ona ae neither gentlemen nor beggars have 
Yi be th send other people to the devil, which 
“ the See case if furious riding be allowed in 

r. The Major-General has placed a 


å forward, like an experienced soldier, to CHAP. 


VI. 


1842. 
Nov. 


uru i i i 
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parr “detachment of horse at the disposal of Cart 
Ib Pope, who will arrest offenders and punish the diss 
Sie: “as far as the regulations permit. Anq Ca A D 
“ Pope is not empowered to let any one a 
“punishment, because, when orders have MER 
“ repeated and are not obeyed, it is time to enon, offer 
“ them—without obedience an army become . 
“ mob, and a cantonment a bear garden ; the al giv 
« forcement of obedience is like physic, not agral tota 
“ able but necessary.” i Pol 
He had about twelve thousand fighting men, by}, 3 
many were sick, some were at Kurrachee, andj, ha 
was ordered to send the Bengal troops to Feryal 
pore; yet Lord Ellenborough, who never gave) hi! 
half support, empowered him not only to retain thi! bu 
column, but even promised him reinforcement} 9 
he required them, and extended his command bh. i 
the troops in Cutch, without reference to tk) th 
Bombay Government. He did not demand ay} 


more troops, but he stopped the march of the a 


65 ; dig 


cS 
= 


Bengal people. He was also charged with:} i 
new organization of the political establishment 
in Scinde, having authority to regulate holt F 
numbers and salaries. He made a great redut 7 
tion in both, and Major Outram, after deliv : 
ing over the papers of his office, returned 0 ; 
Bombay, first telling the General that with ile 
reduced establishment, he would not be able") 
conduct the public business: yet he did cond) 


it,and most successfully, when it was tenfold great 1 
than any which had fallen under Major Outi 
direction. This reduction of the political Ki | 
tionaries, instantly excited all the brutish violen T 
of the editors of Indian newspapers; their opi 
perous cries deafened the Eastern community; 


x 
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4 of the Bombay Times, being the most cpap. 


VI. 


p Bulsts ; 
iisonant and shrill. 
is ing these transactions the agitation of the TEA 
wing i l T 
| Ameets and chiefs augmented, and the cessation Aa 
aL 


} of Major 
i offended t 


Outram’s political functions alarmed and 
hose of lower Scinde; they called it a 
and seemed to think it preliminary to 
country up to the Affghans; for the 
total evacuation of Affghanistan by Generals Nott, 
Pollock, and England, they could only understand 
as the result of weakness. They appear also to 


slight, 
giving the 


| have exactly measured Major Outram’s capacity as 
|} a diplomatist ; and loved better to negotiate with 


him than with the Gencral, whose temper they made 


but this one trial of. They sent him a present of 

„| six thousand pounds, and to their surprise he 
i returned it by the bearer : after that, in deceit was 
| their only hope. 


Futteh Mohamed Ghoree on the part of Roostum 


| and his sons, Ali Moorad for himself, and a con- 


fidential agent for Nusseer of Hyderabad, now sepa- 
rately demanded conferences, and the General, 
acceding to the demand of the first, appointed the 
day most agreeable to Roostum and his sons. He 
even offered, to cross the Indus to do them honour, 
and meet them in their own garden away from his 
troops and unattended, but they immediately con- 
cluded there was some scheme to entrap them: they 
ihi appreciate his frank confidence in their 
E E Thus, failing to keep their own ganar 
ee instead of meeting the General, held a 

uncil wherein the sons and nephews of Roostum, 
cing jealous of Futteh Ghoree’s influence over the 
meee = reproached the latter for consenting to 
Utteh st Feringhee General at all, sa 
ch Ghoree’s advice would destroy him. 


ying, that 
Even 
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parr Ali Moorad appeared to act with the others, 


I. 


1842. 
Nov. 
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the ablest and the boldest, he assumed an a all 
ancy, declaring he would send a vakeel to. | lee 
tain what the British commander desired, whe, Afi 
it were money or territory he would refuse P . 
and place the country in the safe keeping of 
Beloochees. In other words declare war. Fo, hel 
Beloochees were the feudatory troops and impatial i, 
for commotion to obtain pay and plunder, it bein 
their custom on times of trouble to despoil ih 


i) Mi 
labouring and mercantile people of Scinde. A 
When Roostum had thus broken his appointmen } n 
his sons took Affghan horsemen into pay, and waf th 


to the Boordees and other tribes to be ready; an] Se 
at the same time the Brahooe Prince, Newaz Khul. 
who had been deposed in favour of Merab’s sa G 
and was living on the bounty of the British Goven! R 
ment at Shikarpoor, resigned his allowance all ar 
returned to his tribe. Futteh Ghoree made a fruit) re 
less attempt to recover his influence over Roostut| b 
when the Ameers separated, but he was finally fit f Te 
to go to Roree as the agent of Ali Moorad, wh) m 
voice was now to decide on peace or war. Lette} 
also came from Nusseer of Hyderabad, encouragilt] a 
Roostum and promising the aid of troops uit) 
the command of his son and nephew, the ts? 
Housseins. At the same time Shere Mohamel? 
Meerpoor was constituted commander of the fot 
in lower Scinde, and he promised to add sixt 
thousand fighting men of his own to the get 
levy. l 
Roostum, thus swayed, not only kept away m 
the conference, but assigned fear of treachery * 
reason, and he wrote to the Hyderabad ay <j 
reproaching them for backwardness in calle 
forces. The fighting men of the villages ¥°" ? 
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in arms, and the revenue was col- cuap. 
at rigour and violence. Sadig, the Ls 


ned to be 


ith gre 
aM complice of the escaped Syud, Moha- 184 


all wal 
a ac 
| A snore was invited to Kyrpoor,—the Patans, 
or Afghan horsemen continued to reinforce the 
followers of the younger Ameers daily, and vaunt- 
| ing language about the British troops was freely 
ial spoken: In fine, the whole country was in com- 
| motion, the hill tribes were getting ready, and the 
J Mooltan man continued his warlike preparations 
on the rear of the British with unabated diligence, 
} and without ostensible reason. In this state of 


Nov. 


ok things Roostum and the inferior Ameers of upper 


| Scinde, having now two thousand armed men as a 

guard, again demanded a conference with the 

General, to take place four miles down the river from 

Roree. He however, seeing their condition of mind, 

and thinking fit to resent their former neglect, 

refused. Then they proposed to have it held, as 

before proposed, in their garden of Roree; but he 

replied, “ I will not go. I will not suffer you to treat 

me with rudeness and as a treacherous person.” 
Meanwhile the agitation of the country increased, 

and the Ameers were heard to say, “ We have eat partia- 

p and drank well for many years, and we have en- Papen 
joyed our Ameeree; if it is the intention of the ie to 

3 English to: fight with us, without a doubt they p. 452-53- 
shall find us ready for them.” And one san- 

gunary monster advised that the throats of all 

their wives and children should be cut if the 
Titish advanced. : 

w dificult to find the key these e 

ents and convulsive weaknesses ° 

Meers, Lord Auckland had 


Th ressi f 
left a dec e aggression 0 The disasters of 


p feeling of revenge 
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parr the British army in Cabool awakened their 
: aa i i 
l _ of gratifying that revenge, and recoveriņo k 
. A to] = L 
182. independence. The evacuation of Afføhans tion 


ost 


Nov. p A 7 anita oft 
after a second and victorious invasion, was to i ee 
a weakness, and Lord Ellenborough’s polin H 
publicly proclaimed, alarmed them, consi ' S 
they were of secret feelings as well as acts of le i 

$ 


tility. Major Outram’s plan of withholding Ai no 
warning letters had therefore failed, because i ‘eal 
Governor-General’s resolution was well known: i i ! 
had been proclaimed to the world as hig fe bad 
policy; meanwhile his secret Instructions wer 


the 
guessed at; and all being vague, was Magnifail) sec 
as usual by fear and hope. Territory or mong) wit 


they thought must be demanded, and the sudde|) anc 
reinforcement of Sukkur by General England} “t 
column, led them to imagine the demand woudl 
very great. s 

These considerations excited them’ in an exis) “1 
ordinary manner ; and thinking the British soldia}, “1 
were too weak and sickly to act in the field, whid), “i 


at first was partly founded in truth, they, with ti} “< 
heat and suddenness common to barbarian cou, “¢ 
cils, resolved on war. But nervous and cowatll : 
from their debaucheries, most of them being oo Si 
tinually drunk with opium or bhang, their f 
prevailed at times against their pride and ang" : 
Wherefore, twisting and shrinking from the fit! he 
trial, they could take no firm resolution, but wet : 


nevertheless impelled forward, in despite of i 
terrors, by the influence of their feudatory chit 
and followers, men of iron hardihood, fatalists ™ 
breathing only war. Against this influence 
had no active counter passion to set, save t 


avarice, for the Beloochee fighting men wel? e 
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mend insatiable. Hence the continual vacilla- 
‘the Ameers ; hence their frequent violations _ Y} 
ies, their arrogance and humbleness by 18%. 


the 
yA coses; their secret alliances ; their cry of war one 
if £ 


of peace the next. And with all this they 
is had frequent quarrels amongst themselves, so that 
al wo general plan could well be settled by men so 
thi jealous, $0 cowardly, so grasping, and so selfish. 

Í ` Ali Moorad of Kyrpoor, and Sobdar of Hydera- 
bad, being from policy really averse to break with 
vrg the British Government, soon discovered their 
iial secret desires. ‘The former obtained a conference 
ne with the General. He was a bold intelligent man, 
lta} andat once asked, “if the English would secure the 
nf}, “turban of supremacy to him?” 

ib} “We will adhere to treaties ?” was the reply. Parlia- 


mentary 


| “They bind us to protect each Ameer in his rights. Papers 
in “The turban of the Talpoors is Roostum’s, unless eee 
lis} “he forfeits it by hostility, and he shall keep jg P458 Oe 
hid} “until he dies, when it will become yours if you 
ti “continue to be a friend, because such is the order 
“of succession, and such is the treaty.” 

“But will you protect Roostum if he secks to 


(3-9 A è : 3 £ 
give the turban during his life to his son?” 


We shall 


Hel turns; 


Sal day, 


a 
J N 


i 
Ted 


oe No! that will be against the treaty. 

g J not doso.” : 

fi! ; Feeling satished with this, Ali Moorad asked if 

eni and Sobdar, being of one mind, might make a 
| ae m 

hie 2a treaty to support the British- at 

; Be faithful to the British! Yes! it 1s you" 


‘ 


S > bat openly. Make no secret compact. 

| anoU have the existing treaties, adhere to peir 

; me English are powerful enough to make a 
ay 


ties conform to them.” 
L 
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Thus ended the conference, from which , 
English General drew these advantages, | 
played his resolution to act justly; he detek an 


the most able and formidable of the Ameer A KC 
the family league, and thus diminished the chal “te 
of bloodshed; and he had made a step tonl aT 
reversing Lord Auckland’s policy, by re-creaih i tl 

Mok y 


one responsible chief with whom to Negotiate, q 
reducing the rest of these numerous petty despl 
to the rank of rich noblemen. This was a re 
he ardently desired, and foresaw would happa 
when Sukkur, which was daily increasing in sip 
and wealth under the protection of the British 
should become a great and powerful town in thi 
neighbourhood. 

During these demonstrations on the side of th 
Ameers, which occupied the month of Novemba 
the General studied the character of those prines | 
and their measures. Perceiving their unsettled sa 
of mind, he judged that a firm course of poli 
appearing not to see settled hostility, but invariab | 
checking any violation of the existing treaties, wou: | 
be the most likely mode to calm down their agit 
tion, and bring them to a quiet consideration of te 
provisions of the new treaty, which he was perep 
torily ordered to present, as soon as the prooke 
past misconduct were complete to justify the pl 


y 
posal. This system accorded also with his militer F 
precautions; for amidst such disorder he could™)  « 


calculate upon peace without being well prepare 
for war. Hence he hurried not, but resolved Ë 
give time, and circumstances which were ho 
changing, their full effect, ere he bared the swe 


whose edge he dreaded for the Ameers more! 
for himself. 


hat g 


OF SCINDE. 
» he wrote to the Governor-General, 


a Nothing, $ 
lost by delay. We cannot be too 


u nothing 15 


« cauti 
« to rest the defence of whatever events may arise. 


Mf a Phe Ameers also grow weaker, delay exhausts 
all u their treasury; and then they cheat their soldiers, 
ho of course leave them. This also is the sea- 
ers on the banks of the Indus. Were 


“se Ww 
W son of fev 
Wil hostilities to commence now, I should lose many 


silf «men, and have a large hospital.—To move on 
« Hyderabad I must go by the river or by the de- 
«sert. To supply the sick by the last, would be 
« difficult if not impossible. To go by the river 
«would augment the hospital. The Indus is fall- 
“ing, and when it is at the lowest the fevers will 
«cease, Meanwhile I have a sickly camp, and I 
“should have regretted if the Ameers had called 
“me out before; now they are welcome. But all 
“ these considerations have made me hitherto avoid 
“pressing them hard on any point. 

«IfI am forced to take the field, I will cross the 
“Indus and march upon Hyderabad by land; for 
“there are objections to dropping down the river. 
“The water is low, boats go with difficulty when 
“lightly laden; I cannot float more than a thou- 
“sand men with guns and stores, and the vessels 
“would even then be overladen and ground perhaps 
; k days on the mud within reach of matchlocks. 
z ae can be gained by rapidity: The enemy 
« ae position to fortify, no works r 2 o 
“teen e B p B e F the same ; 
Gaeta ovement will therefore 
T but by land we go compact, to beat or be beaten 
: oe her; whereas crowded in boats ae 

iles along the river, and half of them 
L2 


k 
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PART “ grounded in the shallows under Matchlocks, z 
1. « would lead to disaster. ‘ Slow and sure, sal = 
1842. «adage suited to my position, and Moving i Ee 
Now «Jand I shall take Kyrpoor at once, anq th, =, 
« throw myself between the northern and Southey A 
« Ameers; for there need be no slowness when onal of 
« we take the field, if unfortunately the folly of thy} Si 
« Ameers goes that length.” i 
Acting on these views he endeavoured to dixi a 


pate two errors which buoyed these princes whl he 
resistance. These were the supposed exhaust. the 
and helpless state of his troops; and the expectatin® 
that the greatest part of those fit for duty, had bea}, «1 
recalled to Ferozepore, to join the army of resem) “i 
there. This army of reserve, their imperfect info.) “1 
mation and judgment led the Ameers to think wa} “í 
gathered in fear and necessity to defend India) 
instead of being the prompt action of a prudai| “s 
man to awe the Punjaub, while the army of inw 
sion was in Affghanistan. It is thus that barb) 
rians, however brave and naturally gifted, alway} ` 
shew themselves incapable of great combinations 
war. They have neither the patience nor the knor § 
ledge to analyze and class the parts of an extensie 
military plan of operation. They see quickly, i 
intensely, and strike from impulse, vehemeltl} 
and even mightily at times, but it is only the suf 
of waters scourging the rocks. 

Sir Charles Napier, as we have seen, had stopp”! « 
the march of the Bengal troops, and now exhib! 
to Ali Moorad a review of more than six thou?) 
fighting men of all arms, moving with that precist « 
and rapidity which barbarian commander a AS 
only to irregular multitudes, can scarcely w u 
stand but feel the force of, Lord Ellenbo™™ j u 


ai 
G 


BE gto tae ee 


fee fe Ss. ~~ are ae 
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desirous of preventing bloodshed by an im- 

lay of force, offered to reinforce the 
“vith all the Bombay troops under General 
, these were declined as unnecessary. But 


now the continued gross and insolent infractions 


of the treaties, in the matter of tolls in upper 


Scinde, accompanied with insult and violence 
to strangers, forced the General to vindicate his 
own and Lord Ellenborough’s avowed policy, and 
he sent a staff officer with the following letter to 
the Ameer Roostum :— 

« A merchant has been made to pay toll by your 
«Kardar, named Kaymah, at Dowlatpore. This 
«isa breach of the VIII Article of your treaty. It 
“has taken place several times, but this is the first 
“complaint that has been laid before me. I would 
“not have suffered the breach of a treaty in a 
“ single instance had I been aware of it, and every 
“man who makes a well founded complaint to me 
“shall have redress. The sufferers in the present 
“case accompany the bearer of this letter, who is 
“one of my aides-de-camp, and he has my orders 
“to insist upon your Highness’ repaying the toll 
“ levied by your Kardar, and also all the expenses 
e to which the sufferers have been exposed, amount- 
$ ing to the sum of two hundred and thirty -eight 
_ubecs: I further insist upon the offending 
: Kardar being sent a prisoner to my head-quarters 
at Sukkur within the space of five days, to be 

peal with as I shall determine. 

x% Unless your Highness does immediately com- 
„PY with these demands, | shall consider these 
4 Yanous and insulting violations o T i 
: cen . s a an sha 
“treat oe ee vik n ehe orders of 
“ the coe, m enemy. nes 
nor-General. 
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The money was instantly paid, and Promis 
to send the Kardar to Sukkur; but the i 
Ameer, excited by false reports and consta 
intoxicated with Bhang, immediately helq a i 
council with his feudatory chiefs, and his s 
proclaimed the disorder of his mind: « a 
he exclaimed, “the English having been nA 
“out of Affghanistan and eaten dirt, and have he 
« killed so far on their return to India, Teg 
“ force is large, and if they will but leave Sein 
“ shall meet all their demands for money, | 
“ the jewellery of our women; if they do not lear 
“ Sukkur and Scinde, if they advance to Kyrpom, 
“ we must fight them.” ; 

His warlike hearers assented, and placed their 
hands on the Koran in token of obedience to his 
orders. 


€ Big 


m Ded | 


When the council separated, messengers wer . 


sent to engage the Boordees, a powerful neighbour 
ing tribe, to take arms. Yet the recent stern colt 
munication from the General had evidently shaka 
the Ameer’s resolution. In the former counil 
neither land nor money was to be yielded ; not 
money was to be freely offered and points of honout 
were spoken of. But dissension was rife. Ro 
tum openly avowed his intention to give the turbat 
of Supremacy to his son Hoossein, in prejudice? 
Ali Moorad’s tight. The latter’s determination" 
adhere to the English interest was, as the Gener 
expected, immediately fixed; he went of t his 
fortress of Dejee-ka-kote, behind Kyrpoo' i 
disbanded the soldiers in his pay. They zi 
mstantly enlisted by Hoossein, who, leading 
younger princes, despised his imbecile father m 
tum, and told him toretire from state affairs: Mm 


even yf 


ee m FNA m~ OD m 


Big i 
bedi 
aut) 
Bre 

Wort 
Ni 
tne | 
been 1 
Thier g 
nde|} 
en ty) 
leave j 


poor, | 


their | 
o bis) 
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the number of his own armed fol- cmap 


. easing . 

incre? he gave his Beloochees orders to rob and Y= 

Jowers, be & lers of the British camps, utterj Wok 
A 'o'lers ‘ 2 aE e. 

gay the stage M 

many vaunts. 


In this state of affairs, the favourable season for 
acting having set in, the General, who had finished 
nis military preparations, and completed the proofs 
of the Ameers’ ferocious hostility without reference 
to their recent conduct, judged it time to present 
the new treaty, which he had been again peremp- 
torily commanded to enforce, as an act just in 
itself, well considered, and not to be departed from. 
It was therefore delivered in form to the Ameers of 
upper Scinde on the 4th of December, and to the 
Ameers of lower Scinde on the 6th of that month, 
together with officia} notes from Lord Ellenbo- 
rough, containing declarations of the estimation in 
which the conduct of each Ameer was separately 
held by the Governor-General. 

To the Hyderabad Princes he expressed his dis- 
satisfaction at their conduct, and required their 
assent to the treaty generally ; yet he called their 
attention particularly to the remission of tribute, as 
proof of his desire to establish peace and friend- 
ship. To Nusseer, he sent a distinct communi- 
tation, enumerating his offences and interdicting 
all friendship until atonement was made. 
pith tone adopted towards Roostum of A 

ne of sorrow, that he, formerly so We 
ae to the alliance, should now rs eae 
ihe Soneels to a secret hostile DEERE end 
Maharajah ; and to aid the escape of the Sy 
ee Whese object he knew yan D R 
treaty es forces. These violations o ie et 
vere, he was told, too serious to be entirely 
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pardoned, and therefore he could not be conside 
a friend unless he accepted the new treaty, n 
particulars have already been given, put it 
good to note again, that Sobdar of Hyderabag e 
always favoured, because he constantly Ex presi 
friendly feelings towards the British alliance, al 
condemned the proceedings of his brother Ameer 
This was indeed no virtue in him, but rather M 
indication of his discontent at being deprived ¢ 
his father’s dignity by the anomalous law of su. 
cession in the Talpoor family ; and when the cris 


came he was found like the rest jn deeds, of 
perhaps more base and perfidious, being true nl 


neither side, and anxious to commit a horrible 


treason against one or the other. Nevertheless it} 
proves that Lord Ellenborough sought no unju 
pretext for hostilities, and that he was promptu] 
accept and encourage good will by favour: mor} 
over no notice was taken of the Meerpoor man} 


though his sentiments were known to be hostile 
because his acts furnished no ground of complaint 


The Ameers being now acquainted with the 
extent of the new treaty offered to them, displaye! f 


all their crooked diplomacy. Denying, agait: 
evidence, that they had ever violated the old treaties 
they invited further investigation, well knows 
that none could be openly conducted when the 
death of any person daring to appear against = 
would be prompt and sure. They then recu 
with affecting force, because with truth, t0 i 
original wrong inflicted by Lord Auckland, and E 
feigned humility professed perfect submissio ey 
Lord Ellenborough. But at the same time r 
increased their forces, and ordered the tax-gathe” 
to extort from the districts which were to be coe 
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jy the revenue of the year but of the next 
not CE armed Beloochees plundered all the 
iia between Sukkur and Shikarpoor; their 
spies entered the British camp at the former place ; 
: | in their councils they arranged a general plan 
i ampaign which shall be noticed hereafter. 
i Nusseer’s protest there was a remarkable as- 
sertion, characteristic of Scindian diplomacy, which 
merits particular notice, as shewing how little 
reliance could be placed on any declaration pro: 
| mise or statement of that Ameer. “ I and Noor 
Mohamed,” he said, ‘‘ saw the advantage of seek- 
ing the protection of the wisest and most powerful 
nation on the earth, and therefore urged Sir 
Henry Pottinger, during two whole years, to come 
into the country, after which we finally succeeded 
in introducing a British force.” Had this start- 
ling assertion been true, it would have justified 
rı lord Auckland’s aggression, and more forcibly Lord 
Ellenborough’s policy. With such a specimen of 
falsehood before his eyes, the General could not 


| &ve credence to their professions of submission. - 


He received them indeed with an outward show of 
satisfaction; and though Roostum’s reply was 
nore completely humble and entire than Nus- 
Seer’s, assenting to the treaty sp ecifically and 
ete British supremacy, Sir ae 
ke a watchful, kept his attention fixe o 
which ovements : for he knew of all their Bee 
al mete so much at variance with their woras, 
eae no credence to their protestations. 
nner uation was now painful and difficult n no 
enera degree, On the one hand the ea 
the other h rders were reiterated and peremptory 3 
ehad to deal with violent passionate men, 
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part, neither masters of their own senses from habit, 
- intoxication, nor masters of their actions from i | 

1842. rough influence of their armed feudatories, wh : 
attendance they had invoked but whose desing 
war and plunder they could neither check a 
controul. His aversion to shed blood was inteng 
his sense of duty to his country as intense, at 
on his head was now cast the moral, the politica 
and military responsibility, at a crisis when tų 
slightest error might lead to a battle, perhaps t; 
great disaster, and when each hour brought i 
change, for the vacillation of the Ameers was gy. 
prising. A strong head and brave heart brou 
him with a clear conscience through the trial. 

Having sent the Bengal troops across the Indu 
he was preparing to pass over another body, wha 
he was told, the Ameers only awaited this separatim 
of his forces to assail his lines at Sukkur by night; 
and their constant intoxication rendered the inte 
ligence probable. Wherefore he wrote to Roostut 
thus :— 
« Your submission to the order of the Gover 

‘ General, and your friendship for our nation, 
“should be beyond doubt, because you lit 
“solemnly assured me of the same. We% 
“friends. It is, therefore, right to inform yout 

Pania “ strange rumours that reach me. Your subje 


Papers “it is said, propose to attack my camp ™ a 
Scinde, “night time. This would of course be witho! 
DA e yone knowledge, and also be very foolish, nia 
“my soldiers would slay those who attack thet 
“and when day dawned I would oe 
“Kyrpoor, transplant the inhabitants to Sy it 
“and destroy your capital city with the excep 


ay 
“of your Highness’s palace, which I would l 


ot 


t t u standing 
iG Highness, 


author! : 3 
ofar entrench on your Highness’s treasury as 
UEN 


L apo 


` Women 


N 
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and of my conviction that you have 
ty over your subjects. I should also 


«to defray the expenses of this operation, because 
a itis just that all governments should pay for the 
« mischief which their subjects inflict upon their 
« neighbours. I therefore advertise your High- 
«ness of the destruction which such an attempt 
“on my camp would inevitably draw down on 
« Kyrpoor, in order that you may warn your 


| “people against committing any such act of hos- 


« tility.” 

This quick to prevent by timely checks any 
rash violence which would draw down the terrible 
counterstroke he sought to withhold, he relied, 
with a just perception of the nervous timidity 
attaching to debauchery, on his dexterity to pre- 


| ventany untoward outbreak ; feeling confident that 
a steady diplomacy would then effect his objects — 


without bloodshed. His warning was effectual, 
and meanwhile vakeels from the Ameers of both 
the upper and lower Scinde reached his camp; all 
promising for their masters that the new treaty 
utes accepted. Those from Sobdar, and 
Hossein Ali of Hyderabad were congratulatory, 
a cordial in their expressions of pleasure and sub- 
ao but Nusseer and Meer Khan spoke only 
seral terms of their friendly feelings, and the 
ueral’s secret intelligence still contradicted the 
oe declarations. These princess Ali Moorad 
pied, were daily augmenting their forces ; the 
Were sa been sent from Kyrpoor ; ae 
Vtsseep ually held, and a communication 
developed the real views of the Ameers. 
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est He complained to Roostum that Sobdar i 
1. Houssein were, like Ali Moorad, in the Bras ga 
~ya42, interest; but all the chiefs of tribes and of i crot 
Dee: armed men were with him, Nusseer, and i r 
Roostum was ready the sword should be dint 5 A 
That ancient Ameer also rebuked his Sons la 
precipitation in sending off the women, sayil ee 
“ the vakeels are at Sukkur to deceive. Whey th ate 
British regain confidence, and weaken their foree,|) stat 
the torch shall be lighted to consume them,” of | 
The dawks, or mails, were at the same time Ind 
robbed, disorders were every where rife, and the ® wer 
Boordees promised to harass the Bengal troops j 
they marched towards Ferozepore ; but these furio) Tive 
proceedings and wild councils did not disturb the} int 
Generals judgment. Infirmity of purpose at) < 
intoxication were to him apparent in them, andhe} mu 
anticipated no military opposition in upper Scinde | is 
Meanwhile the verbal submission of the Amen| "Y 
authorised him and the Governor-General er 
joined him, to take possession of Subzulcote aul the 
Bhoong-Bharra; wherefore he passed the Inds} by 


2 


with a considerable body of troops, sent the Bengil ( Sh 

columns to occupy the ceded districts, and public i 

proclaimed the policy of Lord Ellenborough 
i 


according to the terms of the treaty. This pass! 
of the river, effected about the middle of Decemb* th 
was an operation of some difficulty ; and it was i 6 
first military measure in execution of Lord P > 
horough’s avowed policy. It was also a docisti? 


one. The sword was now raised, and the negoti ha 
tion became an armed parley; it remained a =. 
seen who would strike—who succumb. On os i di 
was the strong warrior armed in steel and pa of 


ing.a heavy, but sheathed weapon, and in wal 
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only, for his geste ae et On the other, a cnap, 
crouching sea urged by fury and hatred, _“ 
ronbled by fear and doubt, yet constantly creep- thes 
. o forward knife in hand. S 
mg A : — 

a A geographical outline of Scinde has been already 
but a slight topographical description is 
wh necessary tO render the operations now in progress 
tel intelligible. To effect this clearly, the British 
«| stations in upper Scinde shall be taken as the point 
fo departure, and the march of an army down the 
Indus by both banks sketched. Those stations 
were, when Sir C. Napier had passed the Indus, 
if) Shikarpoor and Sukkur on the right bank of the 
| river; Roree and Alore on the left bank ; Bukkur 
in the middle of the stream. 

ni)  Shikarpoor, a large commercial city thou gh 
lef much decayed from the tyranny of the Ameers, 
ael is situated on a plain about twenty miles from the 
w| Tiver, on the high road to the Bolan pass. 

| Sukkur, also an ancient but decayed town, is on 
i| the bank of the river; it was at this time protected 
x) by an entrenched cantonment, and between it and 
„l Shikarpoor was a thick jungle. 

yi Bukkur is a fortress on a rock in the river, 
| between Sukkur, and Roree which is also on a rock 
g overhanging the river. 

s o few miles to the left of Roree, looking down 
le € stream, is Alore, the remains of an ancient city 
| f historic fame. 


{hy given, 


See Plan 
No. 2. 


y An army occupying Sukkur, Roree, and Alore, 
ep Sir, Napier’s army did at this time, would 
be Wve the whole of the Ameer’s country befere it, 
de 4 “xcept Shikarpoor on the right flank, and the 
i tricts of Subzuleote and Bhoong-Bharra in rear 
j 


0 
6 the left wing. 


Q 
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5 

\ part Suppose the troops on the right bank of they, 
; l l to advance. They would pass over an immat c 
i 1842. alluvial plain, which, bounded on the Tight by G 
7 Hala mountains on the left by the Indus, iş f w 
: sected with river canals, and the beds of | si 
H courses called nullahs, some artificial, but then, fr 
part formed by the annual inundations, Sin 
miles from Sukkur they would come upon Larka; : 
a city near a minor river connected with ik i 
Indus, called the Aral. | 
Marching onwards they would reach Sehwan t 3 
site of an ancient fortress, about one hundred mik, ir 


from Larkaana. Here the Lukhee hills, shootin ih 
from the Hala range, close in upon the rivera th 
form apass; which renders Sehwan a post cl) A 
strategic importance, confirming the notion thatij ge 
was one of Alexanders stations. W 
From this pass the plain gradually opens oi 
again, by the continued divergence of the mow) fic 
tains from the course of the river, until it reach) na 
and gently spreads along the ocean with ale) an 
and placid front, assuaging rather than opposing |, ea 
fury. vi 
Over this second plain the troops would past 
Hyderabad, which lies on the left bank of the) up 


Indus some eighty miles below Sehwan ; but t x 
advancing they would reach Tattah fifty nile fo 
below Hyderabad. | it 

Near Tattah, formerly rich and flourishing any y 
celebrated for its manufactures, but now, We | 
places under the abominable rule of the Ameer k 
to ruin, the Indus, separating into many bea os} Er 
and opening out like a fan towards the 8° : mi 


me * 
7 holes? 
nwl el 


a delta, most intricate swampy and u g 
his tat 


The march of the troops, avoiding t 
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countrys 


Garra, a town of some consequence, to Kurrachee, 


s and commodious port of Scinde : the distance 
fom Tattah is about eighty miles. 

Now returning to Roree and Alore, an army 
advancing from those places down the left bank 
of the Indus, would also pass over an immense plain, 
spotted with shikargahs, and intersected with 
nullahs from one to sixty feet deep. 

On their right would be the Indus, which makes 
however a wide sweep from Sukkur to Hyderabad, 
ihe convex towards the mountains, and offering 
the chord for a march upon the latter town. 
Along this chord the main road runs, but there are 
several distinct routes, and one of them follows the 
winding of the river. 

On the left would be the great desert, which, 


_ flowing as it were from the Punjaub, hems in a 


narrow strip of fertile land including Subzulcoite 
and Bhoong-Bharra, as far as Hyderabad, where it 
cases off gradually towards the east, leaving a 
wide space between it and the delta. 
Fifteen miles from Roree the army would come 
"pon Kyrpoor, the capital of upper Scinde. At 
twenty-five miles it would confront the strong 
fortress of Dejee, crowning an isolated rock belong- 
ng to Ali Moorad, and supposed to be impregnable 
Y the Beloochees. 
F Seventy or eighty miles from Roree it would 
nter Nowshera, the last town possessed by that 
Ei to the south, bordering on lower Scinde. 
ails thence a march of one hundred and sales 
eee bring it to Hyderabad, the fortifie 
be M of lower Scinde; and on its left would 
“erpoor, the fortified capital of Shere Mo- 
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would be to the right, leading through crap. 


ch lies close under the Hala range, andis the only 1812. 
ee. 


ee 
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part hamed. There are indeed several Meer 


I 5 : : poors, ly al 
‘__ this capital of Shere Mohamed stands at th, vn yee 
1832. edge of the desert, at the distance of forty mile. } kind 

a right line drawn from Hyderabad eastwarg, Ie ye 
the same line prolonged for sixty miles more wo mog 
fall on Omercote of the desert, a strongly fortif ae 
town forming a post of connection between Men} a 
poor and Deesa on the Bombay frontier. | ical 

It will now be understood, that by Occupying samy 
Roree and Alore, his left resting on the desert, Si : dutie 
Charles Napier barred the Ameers of Kyrpoor fron plun 


Subzulcote and Bhoong-Bharra, while his Bengil & no w 
troops seized those narrow districts behind his posi: E victi 
tion ; thus he obtained the object of the treaty wih} India 
Roostum, without quitting the defensive or pre| lett 
voking a war, and exactly fulfilled the Govern} the 
General’s orders. The Beloochees dared nj Engl 
attack him in a position which could be rej comfy 
forced by the Bengal troops; they could not psf tespe 
his flank save by the desert, and by a short more | this, 
ment on that side he could intercept them. The S 
were indeed strong at Larkaana on the right of te! “O 


Indus, and might assail Sukkur, which ™ u 
hemmed in with jungle; but he had strengthen $ p 
his lines there as a pivot of movements, anl men 
now relying on their force, he sought to redut a 
the Ameers to quietude by reason. ar ‘ 

Lord Ellenborough had permitted him to name? i 
commissioner for conducting the details of the ie in ` 
treaties; and with a generous impulse he a A in 
for the former political agent, thus risking ' Capa 


Governor-General’s displeasure. Lord a 
Tough acceded reluctantly, but he was onl 
to deprive Sir C. Napier of the supposed oe 
tage of Major Outram’s local knowledg® r 
he desired to have it; thus that ofice! 
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k sailed D Se a ee disinterested aeron CHAP, 
oN pindness was selzec y the newspapers in Major VI. 
ob Qutram’s interest, as an occasion for extolling Babe 
nil is superior genius and capacity, and abasing the 
wu reputations of Lord Ellenborough and Sir C. 
idl) Napier: The first was described as having basely 
al driven a remarkable man from his former poli- 
| geal duties in Scinde; the second, as pre- 
neh sumptuously and ignorantly undertaking those 
Si!) duties without ability for the task ; both, as having 
mi plunged headlong into difficulties which they could 
nlf no way escape from save by recalling their able 
xi. victim. This absurd insolence, characteristic of 
i} Indian newspapers, is answered by the following 
w| letter from the General to Lord Ellenborough on & 
the occasion, But as the Majors friends in 
England, as well as in the East, have forced a 
|, comparison between him and his General, their 
| Tespective merits shall be tested in the course of 
ef this work by reference to their exploits. 
a} “I have no intention of waiting for Major Parliamen- 


— 
ie 


lk p «s 0) ; à f n tary papers, 
i utram’s arrival, because till we get into the sir ©. Na- 
“ae “ G 5 pier to the 
a “details of the treaty I do not want assistance ; Gorernor- 
À General, 

él 


‘ and as your Lordship has been so good as not tO Nov. 30, 
X ie me a colleague, I mean to consult no one. '** 
see my way clearly.” 
eh a this letter was written Major Serom 
a a the newspaper reputation of e 
in Sein eS Knowledge of men and of affairs 
it the a knowledge acquired by long Sag 
“pacit : untry, and sustained by great na gra 
Y; yet he committed error upon error. 
a his ut ora perverted perception of ao 
beco ina Perience did not prevent him romi 
S a dupe to the Ameers’ gross diplomacy ; 
M 
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part he displayed no.capacity for war beyond th 
daring of a partisan; his pertinacity of 
1842. Jed to deplorable results which shall be 
hereafter; and it would have caused the 
destruction of the army, but for the keener | ee 
tration, superior intellect, and firm resolution tf o 
General, to whom he has ever since acteq an a 

cally: but that is human nature. 1, fiat 

During the operation of crossing the Indus, § 


; 4 if“ weal 
Charles Napier discovered that the vakeels ¢ 


«shal 
Roostum had received money to corrupt aL, 
diers, had delayed delivering their letters, a 
gave their master false hopes. He checked ii} 
mischief with a prompt hand, writing thus toit 
Ameer:—‘‘ The men you sent to Roree aren} 
“bing you. They will tell you that they æ 
“ bribing my soldiers, and they extract mm 
“from your Highness, under that pretext. Ifthe 
“were really bribing my soldiers to desert, I wot! 
“ punish them, but they are doing no such thing; 
“your Highness is robbed by your servants. Ho 
“ever, if you are not robbed, and that, as i 
“pretend, they were bribing my soldiers, it > 
“high time to turn them out of Roree, which! 
“ have done; and if I find them attempting t0 i 
“turb the loyalty of my troops, it will be syorsell 
“them. Ameer, I have received my orders w 
“will obey them. I laugh at your preparations! 
‘war. I want to prevent blood being shed: 1 
“to my words,—consult with your brothes | 
“Highness Ali Moorad. Your own blood will? 
= “deceive you—your servants will. These = 
“were four days in Roree, and did not deliv? 
= letters to me; had I not sent for them al 
would still have kept them from me De 


T, . d is 
time, that they might rob you. Eight 5 


© hay «ass 
Opin. P 

Pit, f“ has 
Note u the | 
ifu yrit 


= 
= 
= 
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[ have not heard that your Highness 
ted a commissioner of rank to arrange 
Miele the details of the treaty. I expect to have in 
ty writing your full acceptance of the draft thereof, 
Mea) «py the return of the bearer. Your Highness is 
tile collecting troops ™ all directions, I must there- 
niil fore have your acceptance of the treaty imme- 
a diately, — yea Or nay- I will not lose the cold 
‘| weather. You Highness must be prompt, or I 
bif «shall act without consulting your Highness; my 
eglle time is measured, and I cannot waste it in long 


m ‘6 assed, and 
tifi pas nomina 


«i negotiations. 

«Your Highness’ letter is full of discussion ; but 
«as there are two sides of your river, so are there 
“two sides to your Highness’ arguments. Now the 
| “ Governor-General has occupied both sides of 
“your Highness’ river, because he has considered 
“both sides of your Highness’ arguments. Many 
“of your Highness’ family have taken the same 
ing} “view of the case that the Governor-General has ; 
|| “ad the respect which they have shewn to the 
i) “British Government is repaid to them by the 
sy Governor-General. But I cannot go into the 
“agument,—I am not Governor-General; I am 
4 ply one of his commanders. I will forward 
jou letter to him, if you wish me to do so; but, 
n the mean time, I will occupy the territories 
vhich he has commanded me to occupy. You 


I gain Nothing for myself; I take no gifts; Ire- 


t 


U RG no Jagheers. What is it to me whether 
s “lt Highness, or any other perso, occu piss we s 
MU. The Governor-General has given to you 
n cis "easons, and to me his orders; they shall be 
ai 0 eyed.» 7 3 

ø ; a 2 


i ink I am your enemy,—why should ! be so? 


163 


CHAP. 
VI. 
1842, 

Dee. 
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parr This drew from Roostum an unmeanjp, 
a pi 


1 § 0 
I. . ` “wil 
Á a Oe, ering however a secret 4 
: Ta DIYs covering hos ee Message y| a yo 
a) Dec. effect, that, being eighty- ve years old, he wasp « [f 
oH pressed by the younger members of his family, fe 
i Z A seat: a c 
at desired a refuge in the British camp. It a ie 
| embarrassing proposition. Too favourable fh e[u 
i l peaceful termination of the disputes to be rejeti Thus 
, i had this serious drawback; that every Proceeding} stern 
at the Ameer would be imputed to coercion, The gradh 
; s neral prevailed on Ali Moorad, who was then | peace 


\ 
i 
; 
j 


him, to carry back the following written respons) mdt 
“ Your Highness is, I believe, personally a fiag Ne 
“ but you are helpless amongst your ill-judey cours 
“ family. I send this by your brother. Lista} shoul 
“ his advice, trust to his care: you are too old} Hyd 
“war, and if battle begin, how can I protect ya} Roos 
“Tf you go with your brother, you may eil Nono 
“remain with him, or I will send an escort tobi war | 
“ you to my camp where you will be safe. Fuly howe 
“ my advice, it is that of a friend. Why shoul Bom 


“ be your enemy? If I was, why should 18) * i 
“ this trouble to save you? Ithink you will belit a 
“ me, but do as you please.” J a 
It is plain the Ameer was left by this letter™ in 
of his movements though invited to a step p™ ish 
ing peace, and that was the only wish of the Ge “i 
ral. But the British mails had been intereeft i 
and there were two parties to deal with T Whey 
same house, namely, Roostum and his a bein, 
wherefore, resolute to: suffer no secret bag Was 
+ while he soothed the old man in pi” a R 


publicly menaced through him, as chie a 


: : x a 
More insolent members of his turbulent Í # 
“ My letters,” he wrote to Roostum, “ ha 


a “stopped near Kyrpoor. This has bee 


tion, 
A Moo 
toth 
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r consent, or it has been done by cuap 
If by your orders, you are guilty. I 
r consent you cannot com. 184% 


tb without yor 
til « your orders. 
} aff without you 
yp «mand your people. In either Tase I order you 
J ato disband your armed followers instantly; and 

fl «J will go to Kyrpoor to see this order obeyed.” 
td) Thus with skilful appliance of gentleness and 
igh sternness, according to the need of the moment, he 
et gradually approached the object of his desire ; a 
aif, peace compatible with the interests of his country 
and the Governor-General’s orders. 

Necessary it is that Sir Charles Napier’s inter- 
(| course with the Ameer Roostum on this occasion 
| should be well understood, because the Ameers of 
i!) Hyderabad did afterwards, and so likewise did 
| Roostum, contrary to all truth and reason and 
sil} honour, represent it as the hinge upon which 
i war turned. And every assertion of the Ameers, 
Wi, however foolish and false, has found its echo in 
il) Bombay and in England. Their complaints, foul 
a a their hearts, have been adopted and proclaimed, 
i| bothin Parliament and out of it, as truths when 
A truth was the very thing they wanted. By some 
ase this has been done with base motives, by some in 
w| 'Storance, the ignorance that will not inquire lest 
st ttshould be enlightened against its will; by others, 
ple vho have bestowed their tediousness on the public, 
pH Merely to let their reading and writing appear 
7 shen there was no occasion for such vanities ; 
ii e as intent as ever was Dogberry that what 
aitten down should be remembered. i f 
] ii Pa opting the General’s fae 
le ) “Toorag?s with his wives and attendens A ned 
i that mone fort of Dejee, and there resig 

lef the « Puggree” or turban of command, 


igitized By Siddhanta eGangotri Gyaa 
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part with all the rights and lands attached, Whe 
I Charles Napier heard of this he agp © 


` bi 
dvise hy 


ie. Moorad not to accept the Pugeree, “J ih 
“Turban, for the following reasons. People i 


“ say that the English put it on your head 


» dee 
“the will of Meer Roostum. But do a 


as Y i 


“please. I only give you my advice as ą fie 
“who wishes to see you great and powerful; 


“Scinde. This is the wish of my Governa) 
“ The Governor-General has approved of all tha 
“ have said to you. If to be the chieftain gives? 
“ power, I'should say, assume the Turban. Bii 
‘gives you none. You are strong without it, J 
“one in Scinde can oppose you, no one out of Seni 
“can oppose you. The British Government v! 
“secure you against all enemies. It is not in 
“that we want to injure the Ameers. You kum 
“and I know, that the Ameers have tried to fom! 
“conspiracy against the English, and for thist 
“ Governor-General has punished those who ve 
“guilty. His Highness Meer Roostum has be 
“betrayed by Futteh Mohamed Ghoree; butil! 
‘ruler gives his power to another, he must ie 
“the consequence. The chief has now giver! 
“seal to your Highness, who will not betray n 
“because his honour must be your honour, ay 
“are both Talpoors, and the family of the Tap 
“will grow great and powerful in Scinde, aa 
“your auspices. Look at Sattara and others) w 
“we taken their territories, though we pe 
“ them on all sides? No. But we donot su” , 


o x ; : see y 
“Scinde. It is our frontier; we wish to Nà 


on 


“ great, and rich, and strong against io ati 


“other bank of the Indus, that they may nof 


af 
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eers, but for this we must have friendly cuar, 
like yourself and Meer Sobdar. Woe E 
ih «attend those who conspire against the powerful 18 
aif) «arms of the Company. Behold the fate of Tippoo 

w « Sultan and the Peishwa, and the Emperor of 

ni) « China. Highness, you will rule upper Scinde 

all «with glory and power, if you are true to thie 

tel «Treaty made with the Company. You know, for 

u[ had it from your own lips, that the Ameers of 
“upper and lower Scinde were in league against 
«ys,—all, except his Highness Meer Sobdar and 

« yourself, therefore have they suffered.” 

Ali Moorad replied, that the cession had been 
voluntary, the act solemn, complete in form and 
recorded by the holy men in the Koran. It 
stood therefore a perfect document, irrevocable 
according to the Mahomedan law and the custom see app.to 
of the Talpoors. And this was trae. The event >" 
however was unexpected; to use the General’s 
expression it burst like a bomb-shell upon Roos- 
tum’s family and followers ; they all fled in a 
south-easterly direction by the desert, and the 
chance of war in upper Scinde ceased. But Sir 
Charles Napier had been ordered by the Governor- 
General, to disperse the armed bands gathered in 
upper Scinde and menacing the British stations. 

He was now marching upon Kyrpoor with that ob- 
ect, and in pursuance of the notice he had given to 
ae when the mails were intercepted. aes 
important coe at hand to Dejee, 2 eon 
a 4 it was that the aged Te ee z an 
is ot only be, but should be nue nate 
Testore a ae a ses a T 3 oed 
Ra, im to his dignity if he had ean ° 
m, far from accepting this friendly advance, 


ny «the Am 
la) « rulers 


i 
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parr immediately fled into the desert with his 


trea 
I two guns and several thousand followers. th ty 
1842. graciously proving his entire freedom of action Yo 
ec. i 


All the Ameers of upper Scinde inimica] p 


British were now in flight, and no organized AM 
remained in that province save what Was ia 

Ali Moorad, who was friendly from disposition a 
from interest: the difficult question of trani al 
lizing upper Scinde without an appeal to arms 4 i 
thus satisfactorily solved. Roostum however, whe il 
flying from Dejee, wrote such a letter to excuseli p 
sudden departure, as marks the profound fal, . 
ness of his character. ‘‘ The General,” he a w 
“had advised him to be guided by his bota q 
“ Ali Moorad, and Ali had told him to fly lest fe 
“should be made captive by the British: thee} n 
“ fore he fled.” This was denied by Ali Mooni n 

And Roostum’s duplicity. was apparent, seeing tha} 

only a few days before he had sought an asylin)) tı 
in the British camp, and the General had adni bi 
him to go to Dejee: he could not therefore belie! i 
that he was in danger of captivity. He alo) p 
this letter disavowed his cession of the turbaj;? a 
yet the act had been public, in presence of the hol) d 
anaes. men and all the Dhurbar; and the docume : 
` recording it, being afterwards shewn to the docto ff ; 
of the Mahomedan law in Calcutta, was by thot A 
recognized as authentic and irrevocable. Moreot® 
Roostum had thousands of armed followers a b 
whom he fled to join his sons, then openly in s 7 
and closely allied in hostility to the British with t fe 
Ameers of lower Scinde. Ali Moorad theret p 
had no power to coerce him without a battle; A p 
it was not for his interest that Roostum should” f 


denying the cession of the turban. ; 
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That Sir Č 


governing chief in each province to deal with 
E ay: T opposition to Lord Auckland’s policy 
division, ig true: and it is a proof that he and 
Lord Ellenborough meaned no evil towards the 
Ameer’. To divide power and so excite mischief 
amongst many rulers with a view to conquest, is 
an easy policy and as old as the records of the 
world. It is true also, that Ali Moorad, being in 
the vigour of manhood and strong minded, and 
next in succession to the turban, and friendly 
withal to the British connexion, was the man he 
wished to make chief of upper Scinde. But to 
desire a reasonable advantage, and to obtain it by 
foul means, are things widely apart. A true sum- 
mary of the transactions in upper Scinde would 
run thus. 
The Ameers had repeatedly and grossly violated 
treaties of several years standing. Lord Ellen- 
borough, placed by the Affghan disasters and the 
internal state of India in a difficult and dangerous 
position, thought, and wisely, that he could not with 
any pretension to vigour and energy, pass over 
these violations. Hence he proposed new treaties by 
which the Ameers were to be more strictly bound 
for the future, And also as a punishment for past 
transgressions, he demanded cession of territory ; 
but on conditions by no means onerous to the 
Ameers in a pecuniary point of view, and most 
“neficial to their oppressed subjects and to the 
a Interests of mankind. ‘The a A 
en an „They e = Be hev 
Prepa ed to sign it; but while so Hi aa 
ae ted for war. Then the British ene 
“ible possession of the districts to be ceded by 


ne 


—— ~ SS a 
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harles Napier desired to have but CHAP 


VI. 


1842. 
Dec. 
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part the treaty, yet without bloodshed, and i 


ot 
I the Ameers had gathered forces to fight ; not el ; 
wie: they had formed hostile combinations ; meran h je 
his camp at Sukkur; sought to debauch his U 
diers; stirred up the Boordee tribe to ad : 
the Indus and fall upon his Bengal division y Ai 
troops, when it should march up the Sutledge y Š 
rejoin the army at Ferozepore. Nor could } f 
have delayed longer without exposing himi m 
to the hot season in his military operation) pi 
if such should be necessary: a dreadful chag) tu 


when the mercury rises above 130 degrees in th G 
shade. tr 
Moreover, the justice or injustice of Iml a 
Auckland’s treaties could not affect the English el 
General's proceedings. He was sent to Scindely| F 
Lord Ellenborough, not as a lecturer to diss) o 
the morality of treaties made by a former Gown) # 
nor-General ; but asan executive officer to maintain 
existing contracts, and to uphold the honour al) © 


interests of England ata moment of great difficulty h 
This duty he was executing faithfully, when integ ê 
very heat and crisis of the transactions, Roostitt z 
the Rais or chief Ameer, an old debauched wreith ù 
frightened by the near approach-of the war he we l 
hourly provoking at the instigation of his sons% 
nephews, proposed to seek an asylum in the Brit 3 
camp : thinking thus to secure his own safety ge i 
his family carried on hostilities. This w3" t 
itself a virtual renunciation of the turban, a I 
step towards the introduction of one friet ( 
and vigorous minded chieftain, instead of 7 : 
oligarchy of princes then ruining the county) 2 

with whom nothing could be permanently r al t 


factorily adjusted. But far from seizing “! 
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sive spirit, the occasion thus presented by CHap. 


aggres ] lfast in justi VI 
foxtune, the as stediast Im Justice and fair —— 

cae he Ameer advice i +, 1842. 
dealing, gave t ce tending to his Dee. 


safety and honour; yet left him free to act, and 
with promise of protection and safety. ‘ Remain 
with your own brother, you are too old for war.” 
« Come to me and I will protect you.” Choose 
for yourself.” These frank expressions could not be 
misunderstood, and cannot be perverted ; they are 
patent in words and meaning. The Ameer Roos- 
tum was not misled nor misused by the English 
General, but by his own falsehood and folly; the 
transaction was as honourable to Sir Charles Napier 
as any part of his glorious career in Scinde. The 
efforts of Lord Howick and other persons in the moco. 
House of Commons to give it another character, Thanks. 
only confirmed this truth : futile even to ridicule, 
they were laughed at and pitied. 

From the flight of Roostum may be dated the 
commencement of the Scindian war. The sword 
had been taken from the Ameers of upper Scinde, 
asit were by a sleight, but they fled to the desert 
ad to lower Scinde, there to raise in conjunction 
vith their cousins of Hyderabad the standard of 
battle. They trusted in their sandy wastes, their 
strong and numerous fortresses, their deadly sun, 
in the numbers, courage, strength, and fierceness 
of their wild Beloochee swordsmen, and braver bar- 

‘tans never gave themselves to slaughter. In 
ee they trusted, and not Se ad 

ae were opposed to what they cou Pe ic 

a id, having no previous Oe Alan SES 

and =e hier put vie R boldest chief- 

tain esolute to win; daring as the Theva 

of their hills and stern in fight. Y 
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part him fierce when their thousands went dow 
I the bayonets of his valiant soldiers, wal] 


1342. blood; but never cruel or ferocious ; for 


n behy 
OWin i 

anne ; he loya f 
peace and justice with a true heart, and e 
hard to avoid the clash of arms. The AnA 
would not have it so, and when the shock a 

come they were broken like potsherds. Jt Was A ! 
the English General but the Scindian Princes N 

sought the contest. No Etruscan fecial ever a 

his spear across a boundary, invoking his gods h 

attest the justice of a war, with a purer Conscience | 
than Charles Napier marched to battle. And noy $ 
it shall be my task to shew how victoriously he | 
bore the banner of England across the bloody fields 

of Meeanee and Dubba; how widely he has sine , 
spread England’s fame for justice and gentleness | 
by his administration: the Beloochs reverence 

and the Scindians bless him though the Ameen 

mourn. 


Whether he is to live for more glory, or todie | 
an overlaboured man beneath that flaming sur, 
whose fiery aspect withers the principle of life and 
casts men dead to the earth by hundreds as quickly 
as the malignant ray descends, is in the darknes 
of futurity. If he lives, he will display all the 
resources of a mind capacious to regenerate and 
govern as well as to conquer. If he dies in hat 
ness he will leave a spotless reputation. Living 


dead his place is amongst the greatest of Englands 
Captains. 


> 


END OF THE FIRST PART.. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER I. 


SECTION l. 


from Sir Charles Napier’s Private Letters, 
touching the Affghan operations. 


Extracts 


« J have told Lord Ellenborough the chief cause of our Poonah, 
disasters was, that when a smart lad could speak Hin- oun Mar. 
dostanee and Persian he was deemed a statesman, ad 
a general, and was made a political agent. 1 mean, if 
I am employed, to refuse to be controlled by such a 
colleague. Look at the work made by the politicals 
xw% at Cabool.” 

“Tn the course of the next week we shall hear whether 
they attempt the Kyber pass, or what they propose to 
do. Sale has not fifty rounds of ammunition left per 
man, and no money, and no magazine, so they must 
quickly do something. As to holding Affghanistan, 
there could be but one folly equal to the attempt to con- 
quer it, and that would be to remain there. But they 
ought to let our flag fly at Cabool once more before we 
abandon the country, or the men of Napaul and Bur- 
mah will be upon us, and then up would rise many tnter- 
nal princes who want to throw off the yoke; and that 
would be a nice kettle of fish; it is very likely to happen 
though, and the treasury is empty. Lord Auckland has 
WIERD a pretty mess of it altogether.” 

ey the luck which has hitherto att 1 July 

on: I dread the consequences if fortune turns her back 342. 
"Pon him. He will thrash any force that can meet him 
battle, but the Affghan will never give him that chance. 
bar was warranted in fighting at J ellallabad with six to 
One in his favour and relief coming to the besieged : but 
€ will not try it again, and his loss there was trifling, 
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ended Pollock go Pom 
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only 3 or 400. If Pollock and Nott once begin to 


r 
they will find it no joke: yet all these conjectures r 
idle; it is a harlequin farce this Affehan War; one a i Tu 
reckon on nothing, and, as Moore said of the Spaniard, l ea 
“T hope all that may happen will not happen” yy a 
lieve the Seiks are faithful; all accounts hitherto say gp nr 
Yet I think Lord Ellenborough, by assembling the arny ha 
of reserve on the Sutledge, has taken the best means of y, o 
curing their friendship. People wonder why he assembles fft 
this force, one would think the reason is plain enough, Fu 
The Seiks hold the Kyber pass in Pollock’s rear, and haye acl 
thirty thousand well drilled, well commanded troops! 4 | wa 
nice way Pollock would be in if they turned upon him, {lef 
and no force to move to his rescue. In short, look at the # pos 
picture in what light you will, it is bad, and must give So 
Lord Ellenborough very great anxiety, both as regards | da 
the danger and expense. Jf Lord Elllenborough. steers | for 
through all these rocks he will deserve well of India andof | pal 
England also. I sometimes fear I am a croaker, bu I | by 
feel I am not; I think things may get all right, but I se | a) 
such extraordinary proceedings that I cannot help think- | sh 
ing mischief must happen. I would give a great deal to an 
see the Duke’s opinion of what ought to be done. I wish th 
he was here, or, that those who command armies would i i 
read his letters, especially that on Monson’s retreat.” i 
[Vote.—When the military part of this work shall be . 
published, it will be seen, with what a heroic understand- of 
ing of its bearing Sir Charles Napier read that letfer o the 
Monson’s retreat. ] are 
SECTION 2. 2 
Extracts touching the State of the Indian Army. 

Hoon s The general frame work of this army is bad. J see 

1842, — nothing that I can remedy as a Major-General, but ne 

that I would quickly arrange were I Commander-in-Chie i 
They are full of the superiority of Europeans, et 
regards the soldiers is perhaps true, I have not seen t i sit 
others fight. But the mistake is this, —the fom? th 


European officer was the enterprising, hard-heade® 
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fellow, who taught and formed the Sepoy, the 
the Lawrences, the Bussys, &e. &e. The present 
officer is a youngster * * * In ten or twelye 
he has brains and health, he acquires some 
knowledges and is put on the staff, so that regiments are 
constantly commanded by lieutenants. At this moment I 
have a troop of Horse Artillery, which if the captain were 
to be taken ill, would be commanded by a cadet only 
fifteen years old! While this deterioration of the 
European officer is going on, the native officer seems to 
acquire ahigher grade in general estimation. From the 
want of European officers, the young and ignorant are 
left for regimental duty, and the natives, even at this 
post, are the real officers, and very good ones too. The 
Soubadars are respectable men of high caste and very 
daring; many have the order of merit at their breast 
for daring actions. The other day the bearers of a 
palanquin with a wounded officer in it, being pressed 
by the Affghans, set it down and run; the Affghans made 
a rush to murder the officer, a Sepoy sergeant run up, 
shot the first Affghan, slew the second with his bayonet, 
and defended his officer till help came: and mind! at 
this moment they were retreating and hotly pursued; it 
therefore was done in the most trying circumstances. 
Now when knowledge is added to such intrepidity, it ap- 
Pears to me little short of folly to doubt that our European 
ascendancy can only be maintained by the European 

officers being kept complete in each regiment especially 

those of the higher grades * * *—These Soubadars 

ate steady, thoughtful, stern-looking men, Very zealous 

and very military, the sole instructors of all the soldiers. 


{daring 
| lives, 
Py European 


years if 


SECTION 3. — 


Betract of a Private Letter from Sir C. Napier, 
f 16th January, 1843. 
sig the Ameers and our Governm 
ds, Which a treaty made by Lord Auc 
` Thad no concern with its justice, 


ent in the po- 
kland placed 
its propriety, 
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or any thing but to see it maintained. I foun 
the politicals had gone on, from the begininng 
Sometimes letting the Ameers infringe the treaty 
notice ; at others pulling them up, and then dropping 4 
matter : in short I saw it was a long chain of infringe am 
—denial,—apology,—pardon, over and over, I they 
fore resolved not to let this, which old Indians al 
“knowing the people,” go on; and I wrote to the Ameen 
saying, I would not allow it to continue, they of E 
continued their game, and I, as I had threatened, re. 
ported the infringements to Lord Ellenborough, wth 
agreed with me, that their irritating, childish, and mis- 
chievous sort of secret warfare and intrigue should no 
continue; and as letters from the Ameers were inte. 
cepted, proposing to other powers, to league and drive 
us out of Scinde; Lord Ellenborough thought, and | 


d that all 
, triflin 


think justly, that a new treaty should be entered into, 


which he sent me. I had laid before him the proposal, 
and I think, my treaty was a more fair treaty, at least,a 
more liberal treaty than his; but I do not, as far as I have 
been able to consider it, think his unjust. Mind [always 
reason upon affairs, as both Lord Ellenborough and my- 
self found them. I cannot enter upon our right to behere 
at all, that is Lord Auckland’s affair. Well! I presented 
the draft of the new treaty. The Ameers bowed with 
their usual apparent compliance, but raised troops in all 
directions.. These I was ordered by the Governor 
General to disperse. To disperse irregular troops, they 
having a desert at their back, and four hundred miles 
river to cross and run up the mountains, and all this wl 
their chiefs swearing they submitted to everything, t0 g 
me into the hot weather when I could not move, and n 
cut off all our communications at their ease, was no t% 
In short it was to attack a “Will o the wisp.” Every i 
is armed to the teeth, and armies of great strength © 
assemble and disperse like wildfire. 


ee en ee Se 
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l APPENDIX TO CHAPTER IV. 


} by Mr. Brown who was attached to Mr. Ross 
: efis JE Eon on the number of Camels which that 
| Aan was accused of employing for his personal 
Popgae, by Doctor Buist of the Bombay Times.] 

. Di a 


| «The late Mr. Ross Bell, political agent in Scinde, 
i) hon marching through Cutchee, and above the passes, 
E had to carry with him every article of consumption re- 
quired by his camp. He had, I believe, as many as six 
1! hundred camels with his camp. He was refused aid in 
| thefield from the commissariat department by the military 
Ñ authorities. We never quitted therefore a commissariat 
station with less than ten days provisions. He had with 
him an escort of two companies of infantry, and from 
| ometo two hundred irregular horse. With establish- 
‘| ments, officers attached to his agency and their servants, 
mative chiefs and their followers accompanying his camp, 
the escort above mentioned and camel drivers, there 
wereseldom less than twelve hundred men with the camp; 
for all of whom, besides camels, horses, and other beasts, 

it was necessary to carry supplies for ten days. 
“The number of camels appears large but was found 


necessary by Mr. Ross Bell’s successor* when simiarly 
marching,” 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER VI. 


Secrion 1. 

Extracts touching Sir C. Napier’s aversion to war. ae 
ae the northern district I, once a-year ee z ai a Nach, 
every eae men under arms; here I have four aun : 

ere ca within reach of my voice almost; but a : : 

at is Gas to be done to social order, and, after > 

g Dost interesting life. My life began an 
Cnr Cephalonia, all before or since falls prostrate 1m 
; ae Sukkur, 


I 3 16th and 
territo am ordered to take a considerable portion of the th Dee- 


iy which belongs to the Ameers Or princes Or 1842. 


. 


* Major Outram. 
N 
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Scinde, who have been plotting to turn us out by asi 
taneous attack in concert with various allies: fh 


many of these princes, some are with us, some del 


My object is to save bloodshed.” 

“The enemies’ troops assembled at their two Capit 
Kyrpoor and Hyderabad, and a force at Larkaana, ; 
their numbers I know nothing: some people make they 
very great, others not, and they daily assemble, Ally 
know is, that they are bad, and I could put them al] int 
the Indus and wash them, then pull them out and Squeeze 


themdry? However Iact asif they were all Frenchmen’ | 
“J have cut off the communication between the Ameen | 


and their territory (ceded districts) and their town g 
Roree. So I shall effect what I am ordered to do, and, 
unless they attack me, no blood will be spilled. 1m 
produce a war in two hours if I like it, but I watb 
prevent it and trust in God I shall. 1 am the only mm 
in camp who does not wish for war with the Ameen, 
and their own peasantry detest them and are longing fa 
us. But still they collect great numbers of Beloochee 
and other warlike tribes of the mountains: these robles 
form their armies, and their deserts are difficult, al 
there are great jungles in the deserts. So it is nee 
sary to be careful. A very little rashness might invoke 


disaster for my small army : and as it is, I have near nit 


hundred sick with fever. I shall move across the me 
in three days. Iam only waiting to arrange the defen 
of my camp here against the tribes from Larkaana, wh 
it is said mean to attack it the moment I move oret® 
Roree and am engaged with the Ameers. Jf they m 
will be worse for them !”—* I feel I am their maste 5 
every thing but numbers.” —“ How our troops 8%“ 
feated by these tribes is to me inconceivable! 

“ I mourn over the whole thing. J hate Bloods a 
did all I could to prevent it as my conduct will ae 
as every officer in this army knows; for they °° i yj 
* The General is the only man in camp who does n ais! 
for a battle? The Ameers are the greatest m j het 
ever met with, without any exception ; howeve! 
only obeyed my orders.” 
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iyen in the F os 
jv j bloodshed, will it is hoped, -suffice to expose 


to gai 3 : 
House of Commons ; while their coadjutors outside, 


Messrs. Eastwick, Sulivan, and Marriot, in like manner 
gained that of the Three Graces of the India House.] 


SECTION 2. 


TOUCHING SIR C. NAPIER’S CONDUCT TOWARDS THE 
AMEER ROOSTUM. 


Extract of a Letter from Sir C. Napier to Major 
Outram, llth February, 1848. 


“Roostum’s plea of being sent to Ali Moorad by me 
isa shallow affair, because, in the first place, he sent a 
secret message (by Moyadeen, I think Brown told me) 
to say he was to all intents a prisoner in Kyrpoor, and 
that he had tried to send away his family, and was obliged 
to bring them back, after they were on the road, and 
that he would escape and come to my camp. Brown 
knowsallthis matter. The messenger said, he, Roostum, 


Would do whatever I advised. My answer was, “Take 


your brother's advice—go to him, and, either stay with 
him, or I will escort you to my camp.” His flying from 

his brother’s camp proves that he was not a prisoner. 

Snot flying to mine, proves either his DUPLICITY oT his 
wbecility, I believe the latter, but imbecility is not a 
“sttimate excuse for Rulers! - I have only to deal with 
ee He played you the same trick. He ne 
Bic se out! He cannot say Ali Moorad still in 2 
ra im! T believed he did at first, but he 2 a 

though 1 I am half inclined now to doubt the fac g 
He did not do so at first. But as I said, the in- 
Sues of these people are nothing to me; only I will 


"n2 


in 


9 
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not let his cunning attempt to cast his conduc 
advice pass. He went contrary to my advice 
wants to make out that he went by it.” 
es Outram told me what a fine fellow Aj Moy 
1843. was; how frank and open, and a thorough frei 
ours; adhering to his treaty honestly, as in deed 
has done up to this moment. Well! I was que k 
to them all, and one night, 18th of December, e 
secret message came to me from Roostum, to say, i 
was a prisoner among his family, and they forced tint 
act against the English; he begged of me to receive tin f 
in my camp, for he was helpless. I wrote to him th 
above letter [the letter given in the text, chapter yj § 
advising him to go to his brother, &c. &c.] He did 


t on ty 
> ANd ty, 


al 
to his brother, and then would not see me! Tre 


f 
know not what I am found fault with for. He did mi| 


t 

t 

s 

f 

i 

] 

; 

| 

I 

take my advice, he only took a part. Now if I advised i I 

him to take a seidlitz powder, and he drank onyte 

acid powder, he could have no right to complain that | j 

gave him a pain in his belly. But this is exactly wi} ' 

Roostum did. He went to Ali Moorad, as I advised ; 

but he neither remained with him as I advised, nor come f | 

to me as I advised. He made over everything to Al 

Moorad and then fled, and proclaimed that he wë 

forced ! : The formal way in which he made all ovr | 

Ali, has been proved in detail, and is in the hansd f | 

Government: it was also submitted to the Mahomelit 

College, by order of the Governor-General, and the (d 
lege pronounced it perfectly correct, in all particulars 

“ Now, why did not the Ameer Roostum meet me? i 

he was forced, ashe pretends, why not tell me? “ Oh: 

said Outram, “he was afraid. Ali Moorad made his 

think you were going to put him in prison.” My ue 

was, “Why should he think so? There was 1%% 

slightest motive ; but if he did fear it at Dejee, that va 

- no excuse for his not meeting me when 1I overtook ip 
on the march to Emaum Ghur, and when I had es 

seize him and all that were with him; and when m 
of doing so I sent you, Outram, his friend of four) 
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intance, to invite him to come to my tent, and you 

ned with his two sons, and brought me a message 
ee was so tired he could not come himself, He 
mia have no fear then.” ve this Outram said, “Qh! 
Ali has bribed all about him.” This was nonsense; he 
had humbugged Outram. 

«Well! after Emaum Ghur Outram again met him on 
the road to Kyrpoor, and he agreed to meet Outram 
there the next day to discuss the treaty, but was again 
so tired that he advised Outram to ride on and he would 
follow early next morning. Off went Outram, duped; 
and the moment he was out of sight, Roostum ordered 
his baggage to be packed, and marched that night with 
all his treasure and seven thousand men, who he had 
kept out of sight of Outram, and also two pieces of can- 
non, and he never stopped till he got to Koonhera, a 
place sixty miles from Hyderabad, where he had land, 
anda fort, which he held until I captured him! Here 
you see that the proofs of my conduct are all clear. I 
wished to have one man to deal with instead of a dozen, 
and that dozen in the hands of an old fox Futteh 
Mohamed Ghoree, who was the sworn enemy of the 
English, and the man who was working to form a coali- 
tion to fall on us with Beloochees, Affghans, and Seiks, 
united to the number of two hundred thousand men; I 
having but seven thousand in Scinde, and those divided 
between Kurrachee and Sukkur, five hundred miles 
asunder! I wished the younger brother to be the 
Minister of the other, the Mayor of the Palace, the 
King being an imbecile old fool, full of useless cunning, 
and in the hands of a clever knave and some six or seven 
violent young men. When I found Roostum had 
out the turban to his brother I was opposed ae 
cate at first, T thought it would eed ae 
na Ali Moorad to advise him not to mi, a 
aa a “he could not give it up; Ti aie 
vith aa a by his brother in the most solemp : 

egal formality, and that he neither could no 


acqua 
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would give it back.” I had in the meantime , 


. : efle 
upon the matter, and was convinced Ali wag right tt 


made the matter a decided one, whereas the old ia E 
would constantly, by his cunning tricks, prevent 4, 
doing what was necessary. I, thinking it was volunta 


offered no opposition, but sought a meeting with n th 
noodle to ascertain from his own lips that it Was vol sa 
tary. I never advised him to give up the turban, Tea a: 
sented to it, because I thought it would prevent blood. th 
shed: indeed, it mattered little whether I consented o fr 
not, for it was done before I knew of it; and Ai s0 
Moorad refused to undo it at my request. He proved l 
right; for, as the sequel shewed, Roostum would hare K 
bolted, and used his power as “ Rais ” against us with f tr 
some appearance of justice. I mean, that holding thy : 
Chieftaincy, he could have sanctioned acts which might | 7 
have embarrassed us ; for the Mahometans think much f 


of whoever holds the title."—‘* The more this questio | 
is discussed about Roostum the better, because my con- 
duct was quite honest. I advised Roostum to be guided | 
by Ali Moorad. I never forced him to do anything, ||) g 
never advised him to give up the turban, and when! 
heard he had, I tried to prevent it; and, when I coli 
not prevent it, I sought an interview with him toh 
certain that the old man had not been forced or ill used 
by Ali.” But he fled of his own free will. This ist | 
whole story. : 
« I was very much afraid of the old man being killed ® 
the attack of Kyrpoor, if the people defended it, and i 


knew this would be vexatious, and give a Pandit i 
abuse of all sorts from the infamous Indian press, a 
asean) 


which the whole world cannot produce one more! 


Besides, I pitied the old man. I thought he Ta t 
gain 


victim of his son, who wanted to get the turban 4 yil ; 
all law and right, and who, for aught I knew, migh AS 

him on purpose in the row! They are capable g 
‘any one of them.” ` ) i 
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etter from Ali Moorad to Sir Charles 
Napier, Oct. 9th, 1848. 


Extract of a L 


«Meer Roostum Khan, a week before he granted me Supple- 
the turban and territory, importuned me to accept them, pier 
saying, that none of his sons appeared qualified to pos- mentary 
goss the turban and rule the country; and that I should sebae 
therefore take possession of of the,turban and territory No. 176. 
from him. He deputed to me at Kote Dehjee, his eld 
son, Meer Mohamed Hoossein, Meer Nusseer Khan, 
Futteh Ghoree, Peer Ali Gohur, and certain other con- 
fidential persons to solicit me earnestly to accept the 
turban and territory. At last he came in person, bound 
the turban with his own hands, and of his own accord, 
around my head, made the entry in the Koran of his 
having granted me the whole of his country, sealed it 
and ratified it with his seal and signature, and thus dis- 
tinctly made over his country to me. 

“How is it possible, then, that I should have used 
coercive measures to obtain possession of the country, 


since I had not even preferred a request to obtain it?” 


Note by the Secretary to the Government of India. 
« August 30, 1843. 

“Sir C. Napier adverts to the legal bearing of the deed 
under which Meer Roostum abdicated in favour of Meer 
Ali Moorad, 

“Ithad been represented to Sir C. Napier, that every 
chief is master of his own property, none of which can 
be entailed; that the will of the possessor decides who is 
tohave the land; that if he gives it to his children, he 
be Virtue of his paternal power, revoke that gift ; 
in that if he gives it to a chief who is his equal, and 

a een he has no paternal power, the deed is a 
ow tis quite correct that every person is master ot AIS 
. "Property, and that there can be no entail ;—he may 
in *itto whom he chooses. The gift, when possession has 

“ obtained by the donee, is complete. It can, how 
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ever, be cancelled under certain circumstances. 
of the barriers to cancelling a gift, is relationshi 
the prohibited degrees. A gift, therefore, 


Oh 
P with, § 
l 
toa Son, cay, Qui 
not be cancelled any more than to a brothey.# If mn ; t 
to a person not a husband or wife, nor within the y 


hibited degrees, it may, in certain cases, be cane 


elled, 


“ Sovereign power is not, however, considered A n 
perty according to the Mahomedan law, nor jg it ral m 
lated by the laws which govern the transfer of Propet + 
whether real or personal, for there is no distinction bẹ a 


tween the two. The legal title to Sovereign powe 
amangst the orthodox Mahomedans of the Soonee sect, f 
rests upon the election of the chiefs or people; buta Y whe 
there are few Sovereigns who could bear to have the f fort 
titles subjected to this test, much ingenuity has ben | bro 
exercised by lawyers, to accommodate their system to |} bec 


modern usage. The accompanying opinions by thed | tior 
tors of the Mahomedan college of Calcutta, are a fir | boo 
specimen of the kind of arguments which can be brought 3 


forward. There is no reason to suppose the opinionsio | of; 
be otherwise than sound and correct. It iscustomaryio | of 
refer to the law officers of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlit, |) wa 
when a legal opinion is wanted, but there is only om | 
such officer now entertained in the court, and the pot anc 
happens at the present time to be vacant. By referring 


to the college, the unanimous opinion of ten doctors bi f sy 
been obtained: some of them are very able nfen; andal 
of them are well informed on the subject. z 
“ It will be seen that the opinions given lead to the T 
same result as was represented to Sir C. Napier, though tr 
there is no ground for the possible distinctions whic i 
were supposed to exist. The abdication of Meer Ro® ser 
tum is complete and irrevocable; the assumption of 7 nal 
power by Meer Ali Moorad is also complete, and 1®% his 
nized by law. » f ih 
“J, Tomaso’. hai 
eae 
* Vide Macnaghten’s “ Principles of Mahomedan Law)” Hi g : 


par: 13, p. 51; Hamilton's “ Hedaya,” vol. iii. p. 302: 
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Questions and Answers respecting the legal effect of the 
jransactions between Meer Roostum and Ali Moorad, 


« Ques: j.—The ruler of a country died and left his 
country and forts to his sons. They divided the country 
and forts amongst them, and each obtained full posses- 
“on of his own portion. After a time, one of the sons 
gave, and made over to his brother, his country, forts, 
and power. In this case, can the donor recall his gift of 
country, forts, and power ee 

« Ans.—The donor cannot recall his gift, because, 
yhen he has once removed the country, and power, and 
forts, from his own control, and made them over to his 
brother, he is necessarily divested of all authority, and 
becomes one of the subjects of the State. Thus no op- 
tion of recalling his gift remains. Such is ruled in the 
books, but God knows what is right.” 

“ Ques. 2.—What proof do you adduce that the ruler 
of a country cannot legally retract his gift to his brother, 
of his forts and country, and that he becomes thencefor- 
ward one of the subjects of the Government ?” 

“ Ans—There are two foundations of all authority 
and kingly power, — 

“Ist. The consent of the nobles and chiefs to the 
supremacy of any one. 

“ 2nd. Obedience to his orders, in consequence of the 
cee of his power and his supremacy. It is thus 
T down m the Buhur-oor-rayik, in the chapter on 
A eee aver in the Kazee Khan, in B aA 
Means; ete Sane ope ae E con- 
a et me by consent to his accession, a ike 
tation « st be on the part of the nobles and ; le z ee 
fas a rom. fear of his power dn UP ce is 
Paid to a T ho measan, ang yen ign he 
tee ae orders, from his inability to enforce a i 

eo ecome a king. If, on the other hand, ne 


sion 0 


eki 
king by common consent, and then turn oppressor, 
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still, if his power and authority be confirmed, | 
be deposed, for, if sentence of deposition were 
would yet remainking by his power and Strength and 
sentence would be ineffectual; but, if he have i th 
and authority, then he would be deposed.’ Now m 
in these troublous times, discord is the common onal 
and union is seldom procured, therefore the learned m 
of later times have agreed upon this, that, in the nas 
day, power and supremacy is the test of kingly auth, 
rity. It is thus laid down in the Fatawa-i- Alumgiri a 
the Khuza-nutool-Mooftiem, in the chapter on Judici 
Decrees, ‘and, in our time, authority depends on sw. 
riority; and we do not inquire whether kings be juste 
unjust, because all of them seek after temporal power’ f 
“ Tt is gathered from the drift of the question, that th| 
ruler in question was actually possessed of power al 
supremacy ; and whereas he gave over to his brother ti 
country and power and forts, and divested himself of ti 
supremacy and dignity, with all their attendant circu- | 
stances and pomp, and made these over to the donee, if 
follows that this gift and transfer could not have bet} 
made, without the deposition of himself. ‘Thus nec 
sarily the donor becomes completely deposed, and iti 
may be gathered from a remark of Hunavee uponap* 
sage in the Ushbah. The passage in the Ushbah is 
the following effect: < A king died, and the peoples 
sented to the succession of his minor son. It is nece! 
that the affairs of the administration be made over tt 
regent, and that this regent consider himself a depende 
on the son of the king, on account of the superior T 
of the latter. Now, the son is the king ostensibl i 
the regent is king in reality.’ Upon this passag? m 
vee has remarked, ‘ The object of this arrangement a 
meet the necessity for a renewal of the adminis 
after his coming of age, for this cannot (legally) y 
place, except when the ruler has effected his ow? 
‘sition, because a king cannot (legally) be deposed ° 
-by his own act.’ <- us 
`“ The ruler who makes the transfer, and 15 © 


Ne Can 
Passed 
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pecomes one of the subjects of the realm: and 
plished by a passage in the Hedaya, on the 

BE ation of a judge,—‘ On account of the resignation, 

k Ee over reverts to the people, and therefore he no 

ains the option of recalling his resignation,’ 

« MoouummeD WuseeB, First Professor, 


ged, 
sk this is esta 


Ugg Jonger ret 


i 

i Mahomedan College. 

se « Monummup BUSHIRUDDIN, Second Profes- 
ths sor, Mahomedan College. 2 
al «“ NoorootLuck, Third Professor, Mahome- 
ic dan College. 

ms « Masummup Iprauim, Fourth Professor, 
t Mahomedan College. 

vf « ABDOORUHREM, Professor of Indian Law 
th and Regulations. 

ant “ Guooram HoossEIn, First Assistant.. 

hi « Manummup Muzueer, Second Assistant. 
hi « HUBEEB-OOL-NUBBEE, Third Assistant. 

un- |f “ Users Aumun, Moulvee of the Law Exami- 
A nation Committee. 

eet | “ Humup Kusrsr, Secretary to the College 
ce Committee.” 

th 

is SECTION 8. 

SON Notes and Observations by Sir Charles Napier touching 
3 4 conversations between himself and Major Outram. 

a 


08 Major Outram. “ Ali Moorad is by far the best of 
eat the Ameers, I wish you knew him. Heis good looking, 
as) {tank open manner that you cannot help liking. I 
bat Wish you could see him, you would be pleased with him. 
my ‘frst he was quite opposed to us, and would have made 
jo) Ye against us if the other Ameers had joined him, how- 
iw} \" Seeing it was of no use to oppose us, he joined the 
st ance with us, and is the only one who has never 
ph ae "NS cause of complaint. J am sure you will like 


\ a 7 Napier. “ I believed all that Major Outram 
Mo as far as a certain point; that is to say, that Ali 
mad was a superior description of barbarian; but 
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I had had too much experience of barbarian ¢ 
much confidence in the best of them. T} 
naturally very superior men, but the best of then 
must be, under control of the petty chiefs who tie 
them; and however strong their own minds may i 
physical force which these petty chiefs command ke 
powerful to be resisted, and consequently, h owe 5 
rally honest the great chief may be, you can nor 
sure of any engagement you enter into with him ie 
fulfilled, unless that engagement involves the good Vike 


of the minor chiefs, or that you have power to force by 
him and them to a steady line of condnet. I theret l 


could not altogether confide in Major Outram’s adm, 


tion of Ali Moorad: but it so far influenced me sil 
make me believe that he was the best among th 


Ameers of Kyrpoor to hold the rule in upper Scinde" 


hief toby 
yi May s 


napfi 


Major Outram. “ The great agitator and caus ¢} 


all opposition to the English is a scoundrel named Putt 


Mohamed Ghoree. Ihave tried to catch this old vilki : 
but he is such a cunning fox, that there is no discover | 


any fact which I can lay hold of. But allow me topi 


you on your guard against him, for he is the secret mort} 
of all the breaches of treaty and insults that we hi} 


received from the northern Ameers: the Syud Mobi 
med Shurreef whom I caught with so much trouble t 
merely one of this old villain’s emissaries.” 

Sir C. Napier. “ These observations of Major Or 
ram, I considered as the result of long experience in W 
petty politics of Scinde. I scarcely knew Major Ou 
then, but his public character and position gave ™ 
right to confide in his opinion. I therefore assum 
upon his authority, that Ali Moorad was the man t0 a 
to, and Futteh Mohamed Ghoree, the man to be Le 
in any transactions I might have with the Am ia 
îs curious, that within a month or six weeks of this 


5 horë 
Ali Moorad being then Rais, and Futteh Mohamed 0” 


¥ 
s rong” S 
a prisoner, there was no term of abuse too sit 


i 
Major Outram’s opinion for Ali Moorad! and f y 
asked me to let Futteh Mohamed Ghoree loose’ 
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idl before told m Loe ies man Fa Meer Roos- 
„mz that he was the bi w enemy of the British; the 

st intriguing and dangerous man to our interests in all 
Fadl! This dangerous man he would have had me 
jt loose at the most critical juncture of affairs that ever 
existed between us and the Ameers; namely, at the 
moment of my return from Emaum Ghur, when I had 
gunmoned a general meeting of the Ameers of upper 
and lower Scinde, personally, or by their vakeels, to 
discuss the new treaty : the question of peace or war 
being in the balance! Futteh Mohamed ruled the 
majority of the Ameers of Kyrpoor, and yet Major 
Outram wanted me to let him loose! If Major Outram 
yanted to secure our having war, such a step was likely 
to accomplish it. I positively refused to agree to it, and 
was in utter astonishment at Outram being so short- 
sighted as to propose it, which he did, at the request of 
Meer Roostum ! 

Now let us consider how the elevation of Ali Moorad 
to the turban took place. 

First, Iwill give you two extracts from Major Outram’s 
letter to the Government of India, dated 2Ist April 
1842, 

Ist Extract. “ Even were not right so clearly in Ali 
Moorad’s favour, I should have been loth to advise the 

f attempt to dispossess him in fayour of any other party, of 
Oi) What he now holds; for it could only be done at the risk 
| f considerable disturbance, Meer Ali Moorad being by 
ao) fr the most powerful, influential, and able of all the 
ms} Peer Scinde Ameers; on which account, so far from 
medj} Whshing to weaken his power, I would consider it politic 
wf t strengthen him, at least by our countenance and 
che e Attie to such a degree as will induce his assuming 
! ; chieftainship in upper Scinde without opposition on 


tis © demise of Roostum Khan.” 

wt} ond Extract. « My opinion is that it would be both 
Jy : fe and politie to support Meer Ali Moorad: the public 
it $ gnition. of whom. and investiture with the turban, 
rit] PY the : Roostum dies, 


Most British representative when Meer reat 
Probably would at once put an end to the intrigues 


Bj 
q 
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of other parties for that distinction; anq at an 


Meer Ali Moorad would not be likely to require { ai A 
support, than merely the countenance of the ne iok 
government. Whereas, as he would not hh E allos 
circumstances relinquish what he deems his right ad A 
powerful enough to maintain his own cause againy i a 


power of the other party, we should have to x 


: : UPport ti; f 
latter with troops did we espouse their cause.” Ti 


Observations by Sir C. Napier. “ Major Outram hey in 
speaks of the death of Meer Roostum, but his resia p 
tion of the turban, whether to Ali Moorad or to ive ae 
Hoossein Ali, was the same thing: it was the Cessatin |) with 


of Meer Roostum’s wear of the turban. teat 

“ My mind being embued with the substance of tif Put 
letter and Major Outram’s conversations, made me acca 
with pleasure an invitation from his Highness to mẹ 
him at Roree. After some time had passed in genr! mu 
conversation in the Dhurbar, his Highness invited meuf late 
retire with him and his vakeel into a private apartmet |} turl 
of the tent. Lieutenant Brown was with me, and th my 
following conversation took place: 

Ali Moorad. “ My brother Meer Roostum is ab}, Mc 
to give the turban to his son Meer Mohamed Hoostit |} at 
By the laws of Scinde, if he dies, I inherit the turbu | he 
If he abdicates he can only legally do so in my favou- | Fu 
he has no right to pass over me, and place the turba K 
on the head of my nephew. I am willing to obey hi, a 
but I will not allow him to give the turban to any% j| An 
else—what I want to know from you General, is, #®) © 


thin 


quarrel, do you mean to assist Meer Roostum of g a 
I am determined to assert: my right. I have i pr 
enough to do so, if you will be neuter, but, at a, Ve 
I am determined to maintain my right by force yes to 


whether you agree to it or not.” can |) Dr 
Sir C. Napier. «I will certainly give you a5% 

to take the turban from your nephew, but not ees li 

brother. By treaty we are obliged to support the! Wy th 

in their respective rights, one against the oe g 

duty here is to maintain the treaties, and yoU pis 

sure of my doing so in your case in all lawful 8 
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gä Moora d. “ That is all I want. I wish my brother 

op the turban, and I will obey him ; but I will not 
e a to give it to any one else.” 
Sailer conversation. “ Ali Moorad. I have great 
ie for my elder brother. J am ready at all times 
io obey him, and I always have obeyed him, but he has 
become $0 weak and -vacillating, that if you go into his 
room and make any arrangement with him, however 
important it may be, he will change it all, if the next 
person that goes m thinks fit to propose another 
scheme. Now, as Futteh Mohamed Ghoree is always 
with him, and always making war upon me, I am obliged 
to defend myself, not against my brother but against 
Tutteh Mohamed Ghoree, who controls him in every 
thing. I am determined not to let Futteh Mohamed 
year the turban, and I will not obey his orders. Jam 
much stronger than my brother's family. I beat them 
lately in battle. Every body knows I can take the 
turban if I choose by force, but I don’t want it: I wish 
my brother to remain chief.” 

“Embued by Major Outram with a good opinion of Ali 
Moorad,of whom all the English with whom I conversed 
at Sukkur held the same opinion, I gave credit to what 
he said, because I knew the mischievous character of 
Futteh Ghoree, and the imbecility of Roostum was pro- 
Verbial. Soon after, a. message arrived from Roostum, 
chiming my protection against the intrigues of his own 
family; this offered an opportunity of having one man 
to deal with, instead of a faction, with which it was impos- 
sible for a civilized government to deal, and into. whose 
intrigues, with due respect to Major Outram, and his 
Meleeessors, I considered it undignified for a great 8%- 
can to enter, and from the first, L determined not 

eee oe 
all th y, whether great or smati dof 

, the Ameers responsible, and would not be playe 

f ath tlecock, and told this was done by one ae 
i a another, and so haye a week's pn 0 
° Was responsible for. aggression ; for I at once 


19] 
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saw, on arriving at Scinde, that this hide and 

shifting responsibility, was the game which thesa Beef 
had been playing. ‘The proposal of Meer R, 
evil, and having adopted the high opinion ie 
rad entertained by Major Outram, I had no hes 
in recommending his brother to seek his Protection a 


be advised by him: but it must be borne in ming a 


matter of first importance, and one upon which Y 


gist of the thing depends, that, while advising Roostun 


to be guided by bis brother, I, having Suspicion, | 
despite the high character given by Major Outran l 


of Ali Moorad, that some intrigue must: be going 
e] 


on, gave Meer Roostum the option of coming, anda { 
invitation to come to my camp, and to put himli 


under my protection. I use the word must, because i 
is utterly impossible for me to believe that any Easten 
divan can act without intrigue. 

t: By my advice to Roostum, which was not given utl 
asked, I offered to him the honourable and powerful pr- 


tection of the British government. This he did m | 


choose toaccept. He went to his brother, and then he fed 
from that brother, with his usual vacillating imbecility; 
an imbecility I believe to have been produced by ht 
long habits of dtunkenness, for he is said never to be 


sober after mid-day That this flight was caused by fi 


Ali Moorad, as Major Outram affirms, I donot now belie 
I have neither seen nor heard of any thing to make me 
believe it. He deceived Major Outram twice ue 
same manner, if not oftener. Thus, when he proms? 
to meet Major Outram at Kyrpoor next morning, ‘ 
walked off to the south with a large armed force aad A 
treasure, he could not have been influenced by Al u 
rad, who was then far off with me in the desert. - 
played me the same trickon my first arrival at Suk j 
long before there was any question of a new treaty, f 
when Ali Moorad could haye no interest to prev” 
meeting. 3 “to Al 
“When I heard he had resigned the turban 


Kosha 


setae 


eer 
‘Oostum P 


li 
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J disapproved of it, and Mr. Brown will recol- 
ending Ali Moorad’s vakeel back to him with 
J even recommended him to return the 
and act as his brother’s Lieutenant. His answer 
deed had been executed in due form, before all 
Jahs or Priests, and that it was impossible to 

I had nothing to reply. I had no business to 
interfere with the private arrangements of the Ameers. 
Į was authorized to give advice when asked. I was 
obliged by existing treaties to give protection to any 
Ameer whose rights were invaded by another ; but I was 
not called upon to originate a complaint when none was 
made to me, and especially in a case, which, whether 
originating or not in family intrigue, had a result so 
favourable to my own Government and useful to that of 
the Ameers. I therefore did not interfere between Ali 
Moorad and his brother. The proofs that he was volun- 
tarily elected by Roostum were laid before me. I sought 
tohave an acknowledgment that it was a voluntary act 
from Roostum’s own lips, but he pertinaciously avoided 
meeting me ; nor was Major Outram able to bring about 
a meeting afterwards. I believe it was his own family 
prevented the meeting ; they were afraid he would con- 
fess to having voluntarily given up the turban. Evi- 
dence of their complete power over him from beginning 
to end are not wanting in every transaction that I have 
tad with him since I have been in Scinde. 

“As to Ali Moorad’s conduct, I do not believe Major 
Outram can give proof of any thing he alleges against 
a n his allegations are general, there is oe ae 
ey 7 the not Joining his family in their ea R 
sis a betraying his family, it is clear Ta e i 
a ae but I know of no other act 0 en 
utram ae AS Ena G ee Gre ; seh 
esomethi ge o aee o in IE n r = ie 
ard of cco A eoe a 5 ae I do not 
admit, thou a we y A a Ali Moorad 
bulieq * 8h I suspected it at the time, t rae 

iS brother into ceding the turban and his 
o 


Moorad, 


Ject MY S 
this message. 


turban, 
was the 
the Moo 
alter it. 
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estates; he, Ali Moorad, guaranteeing a due ang 
AN ds 


nified maintenance to Roostum. We Will supr, 
and change the position of the individuals. t 
Roostum an English gentleman of a large i 
eighty-five years of age, perfectly imbecile, inca an 
managing his estates. »Ali Moorad is his le a 
those who are not his heirs try to deprive him of bia 
ritance. What would the law of England do? la 
it would give him the guardianship of the estate a 
the old idiot, under certain restrictions, Well! vi 
the law of England would have done for him, Ali Moon! 
did for himself and by his own power! 

“ However upon these matters Major Outram, or Maj 
any-body, may form their own opinions; they are in 
ferent to me; but Major Outram had not a right to te) 
Sir George Arthur, that I had given power and riches, 
Ali Moorad and that had caused the war, because tter 
is no foundation for such an erroneous assertion; and Wi 
giving his notes of a conversation with Meer Roote 
and the other Ameers at Hyderabad, in. which la} 
represented, and certainly by implication made tolar f 
forced Roostum into his brother’s power, and to the s 
render of the turban and all his territory, without æ 
companying such notes with my denial of the circu 
stance, I do consider Major Outram to have acted w 
unjustly towards me, if Major Outram did so; of wli 
however I have no proofs, except hearing of his ni 
being in the hands of high and influential authontë 
without any notice being taken of my contradiction: i 
this I am determined shall be cleared up.” 


ay 


[Note.— Sir Charles Napier did clear u 

ter, and the result was that he wrote a final ae 
Major Outram, breaking off all friendship and a 
course with him. But at the time the above nol del 
written, a rumour was rife that Scinde was t0 He 
vered back to the Ameers, and that Ali Moorad i th 
be deprived of his territory for his treachey pus” 
Ameers!! Upon these rumours Sir Chartes 
marked in. continuation of his notes, as follows *~ 
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«With regard to returning Scinde to, the Amea] 
Biot it would be a match for the imbecility of old 
cons a. With regard to the depriving Ali Moorad of 
Doar, I think the more we take into our own 
his a better for the Scindian people, and for huma- 
re but, as Aristides said to the proposal of Themis- 
ae Tt would be advantageous but not just. I do 
not see how it is possible to deprive a man of his ter- 
ritory, who has not committed a single breach of treaty ; 
or been even suspected of having done so; and who has 
always been ready to be a mediator between the English 
and his family. I have now stated facts from which 
every one who reads them can form his own opinions. 
My own are formed and immoyeable.” 


SECTION 4. 


Touching Sir C. Napiers Opinion of Lord Ellen- 
borough's Conduct. i 


Extract from a Private Letter, April, 1843,—*‘I see 
that all sorts of attacks are made upon Lord Ellen- 
borough’s policy, in England.as well as here. As regards 
India the cause is this. Lord Ellenborough has put an 
end to a wasteful expenditure of the public money by 
“lain civil servants of the State, who were rioting in the 
bland er of the treasury: at least, such is the general 
ition, These men are all intimate with the Editors 
d Ma, and many of them engaged with them; they, 
oe fill the columns of the newspapers with every 

Ta bross abuse of Lord Ellenborough’s proceedings. 
ii ies to see through this, and justly to ee 
these eae orough’s excellent government, in se s 
tip des s driven by him from their prey: His ord- 
country ; oyed a system calculated to ruin India, or any 

Mare and to which all our misfortunes 10 Affghanis- 

«m Vly attributed. z= 
Tally ea was degraded, vilified, run down, till It 
When 7 O3 to be infected with a bad opinion of itself. 
arrived at Poonah, I saw and heard such things 
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that I had no difficulty in accounting for our 
I felt ashamed of my profession; the m 
seemed to have gone ! 

« At this time Lord Ellenborough arriyeg, 
public expression to his confidence in the army fy 
troops then felt they had a protector, and the mi 
spirit came back. The military felt they were i le 
commanded by ignorant political agents. Then ca 
medals for the marches and victories at Cabool, and 
army regained its self-confidence. All this was ofl 
by Lord Ellenborough in ten months; and I chiefly a) 
tribute my own good fortune to the spirit infused in 
the military by Lord Ellenborough, and to those adn 
rable general arrangements which enabled me to aif 
that spirit with effect. Yet this is the man who is abue! 
in every way, though no error can be brought against i 
government, 

“ Let facts speak. 

“This time last year, India was all gloom and tff 
spondency—this year every one is cheerful and confides.) 
The armies in Affghanistan were then supposed to k 
lost! They became victorious, and are now on the righ 
side of the Indus! In short, all is safe and flourish 
But the treasury is no longer pillaged by the civil st 
vants of the public! In that lies his Lordship’s crime! 


misfor 
ilitary yi 
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CONQUEST OF SCINDE, 


ETC. ETC. 


PART II. 


Generalhad todeal with in Scinde were complicated; 
ad though of a very mean and pitiful character 


| Pregnant with great and terrible consequences. 


| Thistruth must be further developed to explain his 
cond course of diplomacy, which was mixed 
with military operations, and embarrassed by the 


ü ltrigues of three distinct Sovereign families, 


Tanely, that of Kyrpoor, that of Hyderabad, and 
that of Meerpoor ; and also with the separate mem- 
bers of those families, nearly all of whom claimed, 
a fom Lord Auckland’s unwise treaties, were 
ntitled to claim, independent power. 

_ “quently at war with each other, these petty 
o could, by the number of their Belooch 
aoe and with the treasures their rapacity 
a from the miserable Scindian and Hindoo, 
ns; a raise serious, though ve e 
3 Hyderaj often they did so. Hence th 


Tabad, and those of Kyrpoor, were neither 
P 
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In the first portion of this work it has been partly CHAP. 


I. 


| shewn, that the political matters which the English 
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parr united amongst themselves, nor together . i 
> Nop. 


public bodies, could they be said to be at 4 
or war with the British Government, Alel 
them, indeed, professed political amity, anil 
boasted of the warmth of their attachment k 
their strict adherence to the treaties conclu, 
with Lord Auckland ; yet they were daily Violatiy 
those treaties on the most essential points, Whe 
rebuked for such infractions they boldly denig 
them; and some members of each family alman 
urged their particular good faith and tried fri if 
ship, hoping thus to profit in any event; fyi) 
was afterwards proved that they, like the other, 
secretly abhorred and cursed the subjection thy 
publicly acknowledged. The Ameers most mw 
markable for this double dealing were, Roostund 
upper Scinde, Sobdar and Mohamed Khan of lor 
Scinde. The young Houssein of Hyderabad als) 
but he was a boy, and under Sobdar’s tutelage. 

All were at this time raising troops withu| 
ostensible cause; and though at enmity with eat 
other on points of personal interest, willing tounll 
if opportunity offered, against the intruded st 
premacy of England. Yet the exhibition of ther 
feelings, and even their real policy, was mutable 
the extreme, being influenced by fear, angels my , 
and drunkenness, alternately. Their proceed 
were, therefore, fantastic; and there was cet 
medley of interests, that it was scarcely pia 
for the General to decide whether he was i 
gotiate or to fight, how or with whom to . a 
where to menace, when to soothe, when ae 
who to support.’ ‘Their system,” he said, sth | 
“ no one responsible; their professions are $° p A 
“ that if I were to throw a shell into Hyde” 


~ 
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«would be as likely to fall on the head of a friend 
rage at enemy.” In fine, the policy of dividing 
power among many “most effectual and sure, when, 
asin the Auckland policy, the design was to en- 
roach and oppress—became vexatious and burden- 
gome when justice and tranquillity and security 
only were sought. 

To the embarrassments thus created were added 
ihat under-current of personal intrigues, of plots 
and quarrels, which in all countries, but in the East 
especially, always disturbs the main stream of 
affairs. Sir Charles Napier, indeed, peremptorily 
refused from the first to meddle with this turbid 
fow of vice and folly; but he was not the less 
obliged privately to sound its depths, though he 
kept his knowledge secret, using it only when it 
served to direct his judgment of public matters 
where there was doubt. 

This entanglement of affairs, the result of former 
mischievous diplomacy, has enabled Lord Howick, 
and others of less note, to confuse and darken the 
tue story of the General’s negotiations with the 
Ameers; their view being to sustain an ungenerous 
but impotent opposition to the vote of thanks in the 

ouse of Commons. The army they would praise 
iot the General who led it to victory. Yet it 
eo no man in that army had fought oe 
that ee had displayed such skill ; and, y : ; 
ae ae entirely gained the affection Sees 
tain troops, and, ina siperlative d a a 
i the 0 enthusiastic spirit and pa : me 
lint is Surest guarantee of triumph: ae 
lic the blood — the conceit here y: 
Grey of old assailed the conduct of the Duke 

p2 
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of Wellington in the Peninsula. Hig a 
Howick, assails that of Sir Charles N 
Scinde. 

To purge the public mind of credulit ing 
spurioushumanity—the peurile political philoso i 
put forward on that occasion with all the peevish 
of faction—this work is written. The obscuri 
produced by calumniators shall be dispell i 


with it Lord Howick’s dream of patriarch 


fallen Princes, bending beneath the blood-staine! 


sword of a fierce soldier, for whom military gln 


was as God! Justice as nothing! Instead of th 
illusion, will be found the reality of a brave ajl 


generous British officer, who, in nearly fifty yew 


service, struggling against climate, wounds, wrong, | 
and poverty, has never yet been swayed a haiti} 
breadth in his noble career, by fear or self-interes| 
or false glory. Sir Charles Napier never didaf 


base or sordid action. 


When the Ameer Roostum fled from Ali Mw} 
rad’s fort of Dejee-Ka-Kote, the affairs of Seint | 


had reached a crisis requiring great intrepidi 


enterprise and judgment to determine it in fuot ġ 
of British interests. But the full exercise and phi | 
of the two first qualities were restrained atl | 


cramped by the General’s anxiety to attain hisen 
if possible, without spilling blood. If I cat pe 
vent blood being shed, and do not do so, J al 
a murderer, was his language at the time: a 
General is the only man in the army wb? 

not wish for a battle, was the language ° 

camp. And so intent was he to protect the K 
of the country from suffering, that when at 3 
exposed to and expecting an attack, he we? cil 
his force by detaching the Bengal troops t° a 


a Ů—— 


n, Le } 


» y 
apier i 


ed, a q 
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ii whose property those districts were to be, 
J 


should first take possession with his wild horsemen, 
who would have ravaged the villages. 

Nor was Lord Ellenborough’s aversion to violence 
and blood less unequivocally shewn. His instruc- 
tions are on record. They inculcate the moral ob- 
ligation of avoiding war, by all means save the 
gerifice of British honour, and the supremacy of 


ower absolutely necessary at the time for the safety: 


of the British Empire in India. And here it is 
fitting again to advert to the real situation of: that 
Empire, when this wise, vigilant, and honest states- 
man, so potent from his complete knowledge of 
affairs and his laborious energy, came to restore the 
reputation and strength of England in the East. 
He found the first tarnished by bad faith and 
defeat; the second sapped by folly and corruption. 
The disaster of Cabool was recent and terrible. 
The subsequent surrender of Ghusni had aug- 
mented the general terror, and directed the public 
fears to the isolated position of General Nott’s army 
atCandahar, where, blockaded by the Afighans, 
twas without money or medicine, or means of 
tansport fora march. Then came the unsuccess- 
fil attempt and consequent retreat from Hykulzie 
which General England made to succour Ge- 
Neral Nott with the supplies his army required. 
»eanwhile the dangerous situation of General Sale, 
“teged in J ellallabad, and the inability of General 
Ch to Move to his aid from want of pe i 
; tt his stores, long continued. | Pollock's ox 
Pitited and precariously supplied oo 
» Was wholly dependent on the Seiks, who, 


“tant by the falsehoods of the Anglo-Indian 


R 
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parT press, were stubborn and moody ; anq being ty 


his numbers, infested his communications, Menge | 
rather than protecting them. This was the a 
tary picture presented to Lord Ellenborough, a 

In the interior of India universal desponde, 
prevailed ; and such a terror of the Affghans H 
vaded the population, that it was scarcely posi 
to find resources for succouring the Generals; y 
three hundred and fifty camels, sent in one cono 
to General Pollock, three hundred and twenty wep), 
carried off in a single night by their drivers, wh 
deserted, in fear, a day’s march from Peshawar, 
The Governor-General’s secret plans were givent 
the newspapers by men in office; and a mischievous 
ignoble spirit, the natural consequence of making | 
editors and money-seekers the directors of State} 
men and Generals, degraded the public mind al} 
shed its baneful influence over the army. |b} 
Scinde, deep-laid plans of hostility were on the poit! | 
ofexecution. At Madras, several Sepoy regiments | 
smarting under a sordid ceconomy, were disor 
tented if not in absolute mutiny. Actual insur 
rection existed at Saugur, and was spreading | 
one side to Bundelcund ; on the other, along th 
Nerbudda, to Boorampoor. The ancient fear o 
England’s power,—that confidence in her streng 


outline of them is here given, when Lord i 
borough assumed the government of the o 
one year, with incredible activity and w 


? 
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d mind, by vigilance and a fine discrimi- cnap 
f character, of time; and circumstances, he © 
internal abuses, put down insurrection, a 
restored confidence to the public, and military pride = 
io the army- He succoured the isolated forces in 
Afghanistan, and enabled the Generals to win 
many glorious victories, to daunt external enemies, 
to repair past disasters, and to add the great and 
rich province of Scinde to the British Empire, 
Nor, however able and enterprising those Generals 
were, could they with truth declare, that their 
success was not prepared by the energy and vigi- 
lance of the Governor-General, and insured, ac- 
cording to their genius, by the magnanimity with 

which he confided in and supported them. 
These great results were not obtained under the 
advice of old Indian politicians and counsellors, but 
in despite of them and their mischievous habits. 
Lord Ellenborough’s correspondence with the Ge- 
terals, Nott and Pollock, counting from his letter 
ofthe 4th of June up to the re-capture of Cabool, 
was withheld carefully from the usual official chan- 
nels of communication, and even from the Council 
at Calcutta. Had it not been so, the intended ope- 
nations would soon have become publicly known, 
according to the customs of the Auckland Govern- 
ment, and so have reached the énemy- Then 
Breen Nott 5 Pollo c 
= oe encountered ; success mg id 

ended the invasion, yet great dossryon 


T been sustained, and the effect felt throughout 
ia, T 


body an 
pation 0 
checked 


ays 


= 


Sonata noes & 


This Secrecy was the first offence of Lord Ellen- 


Ori ` 7 
meh; and, with.few exceptions, the persons hold 
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Menea 
© haq thy = 


t 

: : quence; 
lump, to throw aside while he marched nee 
a 


firmly and silently to his object. That he shoy 
have completely succeeded was the second ola 
it rendered the first inexpiable. And when, yj 
a just indignation, he suspended a civil servant y 
the Company for calumniating the army, th 
Court of Directors also became inimical tọ hin 
and made every effort to weaken, to thwart, and i | 
oppose his Government : at last, finding his enero 
too great for their evil influence in the East, wii 
malignant desperation they re-called the many 
had just saved their empire, because he would mi 
sacrifice the great interests of England and th! 
welfare of India to their silly pride and sordid 
nepotism. 
But the public voice now, and the judgmentd| 
posterity hereafter will do him justice. Histo 
bears an avenging rod. She will tell, and it willl 
a tale to wonder at and execrate, that what gjet 
statesmen, and noble armies, gained, and defenda i 
in the East with matchless vigour, the base cup! 
dity and pitiful wilfulness of “ merchant princ 
endangered—that there was-a constant strug" 
between enlightened policy and groping aa 
between real greatness and conceit. That the c 
of Directors powerless, as they should be, we 
man of knowledge and energy presides at the be 
of Control, sought the semblance of aoo cot 
dignity, by ostentatious communications 4? rie 
respondence with particular officers in Inge yett 
heading, as it were, the opposition to the 90 jli 
ment carried on in its own name, acting 35 ap 


intriguing hostility against the man wh 


a Se 
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ator, and encouraging intrigues and mal- CHAP. 
here it could not command, it did inal] _* 
2 t the difficulties of ruling that distant 1842, 
„nd immense empire. That the public press of 4 
India, $0 false, so noisy, and so base, was not the 
organ of the many but of the few ; not of the go- 
semed people but of the governing Europeans, 
vho sought their own profit apart from the general 
good. Finally, that a foul complicated system, 
| odious to honourable minds, pervaded the Anglo- 
Indian policy; and when a Governor-General of 
) creat ability, untiring energy and unbending firm- 
ness, attempted to check its evil influence, the Di- 
| rectors with peurile vanity and selfish passion recalled 
him, substituting calumny for reason in excuse. 
The Ameers’ resolution to thrust the English out 
_ ofScinde was not one of a day. It was a deep rooted 
feeling, and in accord with the sentiments of their 
Belooch subjects; and all the tribes of that fierce 
tace, in the mountains beyond, were willing to aid 
in the holy work. Being zealous Mohamedans, a 
religious sympathy as well as the ties of kin- 
dred, made them rejoice in the Affghans’ success, 
ad led them to desire a repetition of that tri- 
mph in Scinde. The execution was planned 
by heads of greater ability, and hearts of greater 
ange than the Ameers possessed. The ablest 
Potter was Roostum’s Vizier, Futteh Mohamed 
oree, a wiley man, who in conjunction with 
er designing: persons, Affghans and Seiks as 
pel as Beloochees ted a general combina- 
tion of tho Creer ee z British stations 
vith ty se nations to fall on the Br > 
this ma thousand fighting A a 
Seve mber the Ameers could furnish 
ity thousand. 


tical agit 
yersations, W 


ays augm en 


oth 
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To destroy Colonel England’s column 
return from Candahar, when Nott Moy 
Cabool, was a part of this scheme: i 
to be the signal for a gathering o 
to fall on the British force, which would then he 
been weak and isolated at Sukkur anq Kur n 
Some defaultof concert, and the Unexpected str 
of England’s column, far more numerous 


th i 
one he led up to Candahar, prevented the a 


4 
liy 


tated attack on that officer, and by his arrival af 
Sukkur Scinde was once more strongly coun | 
This was a check and discouragement to it) 


Ameers, and the Ghoree’s policy was then thwart 
by the vigorous and dexterous diplomacy of $i} 


Charles Napier. 


disputes of the Ameers, and on their vaçillatin 
nervous habits, the result of constant inebriet. 
He spoke at once to their fears and to tii 
prudence when the intoxication of bhang lei 
them. the power of thought. Yet secret negoti 
tion amongst themselves, and with foreign chith 


confused plans, infractions of the treaties, mé 


the latent hatred manifested from time to tin 
in their speeches and councils, indicated that t 
general plot was only deferred, not abandon 
It was national with the Affehans and Beloochets 
but the Seiks were deluded by the falsehoods ® 
the Anglo-Indian press, and their better inform 
Prince, Shere Sing, could hardly restrain them a 
falling on the British troops then passing ie 
the Punjaub. The assembly of the army 
was therefore principally imposed upon 


_ hor-General, by the newspaper editors ; ie the! 


was useful they ridiculed it, according 
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patut 
3 reeminence- 


But if the Ameers of upper and 
jower Scinde had then been united amongst them- 
selves; and had agreed together to commence the 
war they had so long contemplated, the Seiks could 


| pot have been controlled by their Prince. A great 
| commotion, extending probably to Nepaul and 
| Gwalior, to Bundelcund and the districts south 
| ofthe Nerbudda, would then have shaken India 
-toits centre, and proved the foresight with which 
lord Ellenborough assembled the army of reserve 
> on the Sutledge. 


Itwas, therefore, most necessary to the general 


| interest of India, that Sir Charles Napier, by an 


adroitand firm diplomacy, and an imposing military 


| attitude, should keep the Ameers in a state of irre- 
| solution, as to their intended outbreak, during that 


critical period. ‘The unrestricted support of the 
Governor-General enabled him to follow the dic- 
tates of his own judgment without fear. ‘I felt,” 
he said, “ that under Lord Ellenborough I might 
go headlong, if I saw my own way clearly.” In- 
deed, every thing he required was given to him 
ad more than he required. The Bengal division 
of his army, though under orders to march to 
“ozepore, had been placed at his disposal to keep 
send away; he was offered more cavalry and 
us, together with all the Bombay Sepoys of 
‘eral Nott?s army, then traversing the Punjaub. 
ud his command was extended to the troops of the 
Ble Presidency in Cutch ; so anxious was Lord 
meee by a display of force (o TEIE E 

ul termination of the Scinde difticulties. 


o in which folly strives hard with villainy for CHAP. 
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= first result of this freedom of self-counsel an Chap. VI. 


c 
"2, was the passage of the Indus to occupy 
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part Roree and Alore, as already related, an 


| = tainly a fine stroke of generalship. Thea ihe vinc 
if Dec. then only the option of suffering him to take A of th 
yi: sion of the districts ceded by the new treat ie 
| Part Ist. treaty they had verbally accepted; or, of a A gre 
him in a strong position with a part only te on 

> a r iy} 
t army. The first would have been a practical 2am a 


ledgment of the treaty, which it was ney 
intention to make; the last, a dangerous 
ment, and a premature disclosure of their h 
This skilful politico-military movement ti 


er the} whic 
expr unite 
ostili} Ame 
herelon hada 


greatly perplexed them, and gave time to tki beth 
General Government for another respiration une) W 
the pressure of its difficulties. Yet, if the Amer} dispe 
Roostum had not at that moment broke from his} and 
turbulent sons and nephews, and resigned th ofthe 
Turban of Rais to his brother, the war woli) wel 
quickly have begun in upper Scinde; fortf beto 
Ameers of the lower province were certainly tha} t0 cc 
preparing to take the field, and Ali Moonl| lidl 
doubtful of the result, would probably have bet ithe: 
inclined to act with the others. Some time woli d, 
have been required, indeed, to bring all their fart ¢ ae 
together, but that was in their policy, which wp dt 
not to call the British troops into the field nuntile Ccup 
hot season. l aa 
3 i : nthe still } 
Roostum’s sudden desertion of his family; ! 
impulse of an old man’s selfishness, was there at 
great event; and it was, by the ready sagacll i lamer 
the English General, rendered a decisive 0" Ap their 
Secured the alliance of Ali Moorad, and i Of sug 
the other Princes of Roostum’s family to 2 ie Baine, 
ture display of their hostility: they aban ‘if Vouk 
upper Scinde and its resources to the British ra the ( 
without a blow. This prevented a war i? that 
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an 


nce: 9 
i i Kyrpoor Ameers while they were professin 
0 


vndship: Yet it has been with stupid malignancy 
ec das an injustice perpetrated by Sir Charles 
Ries and as the real cause of the war. 

“The old Ameer soon saw his error, and endea- 
Pei to repair it by-falsehoods and low cunning, 
stich, however, failed. But had he remained 
ited with his sons and nephews, and with the 
jmeers of lower Scinde, the General would have 
hadavery dangerous affair on his hands, which may 


A he thus shewn. 


While yet at Sukkur, he had been directed to 
disperse the armed bands which were menacing 


md insulting the British army at the instigation 


ofthe Ameers. He did not attempt it at that time, 


| vell knowing, as he expressed himself, it would 
a| betochase a will o’ the wisp. Moreover, he desired 
t combine his political and military measures 


slidy together, and to make no false step in 
either. “I can put them all into the Indus, he 


| «id, they are barbarians, yet I actas if they were 
| d French.” But when he had obtained a position 


aid true base of operations at Roree, covering the 
“eupation of the ceded districts, he resolved to 
sue his orders, Now, if Roostum had been 
mt he and his family would have secretly 
ai the bands to disperse with orders to a 
= agun later, and then openly with pie gnd 
eons and reproaches, would have dec are 

Sus eee ence, and protested against the ae 

eee them ; thus, time would have been 
eae coming of the deadly sun, when they 

tave laughed alike at their oaths and at 


eneral; and in concert with the Ameers of 
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a 3 ced way. 
the advantages of numer, union, and climate Yh 


Let it not be supposed that the 


ing 


ass op 
Indus, the occupation of Roree, the eo B 
of the camp at Sukkur, and the consequen A 
regard of the Belooch forces assembled at Lark : i 
related in the first part of this work, were e Ee 
of ordinary command. They brought the fel ty a 
on to the true line of operations, Which way i “i 
left bank of the river; they put the Political a and 
military measures in harmony ; they Protected i) direc 


ceded districts at the same time that they gaveipe Gho 
army an offensive and menacing position, with feo 
secure base. Nor were they easy of executin} and t 
The passage of the river alone was an Operation(| Hyd 
several days; for though the fighting-men werbl let t 
a few thousands, the followers of the army werent} fairs 
twenty thousand, and the baggage enormmi}) meas 
“I have not plagued your Lordship with diffu} the a 
ties unavoidable and not insuperable, but the big) beth 
gage of an Indian army is an awful affair,’—se} in th 


was the simple note of the General at the tie a | 
those who have commanded will feel its force. vern 
War involves so many combinations, so ml) a 
details, so much preparation, that there 1s pr a 
indication of a great commander than the e A 
the multifarious parts of an army to work Bee i 
in a compact form, capable of being dira Gene 
rapidity and decision against the enemy In sit) Aud. 
and place, the easiness of the motion gre hf chap 
ance that the stroke will be effectual. Se ned 
matter seems then, but what energy of Bas theri 
applied to bring it to that simplicity! THe ie) yet 


ove 
engine with its small whirling balls at top, 8% 
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„o ihe giant’s complicated bones below, is the 
mg fa well conducted army. 
by detaching the most powerful and vigorous 
Fis from the family policy ; by alternate sooth- 
ing and menacing of the*old Rais and -his turbu- 
jent relations, the English General brought Ali 
Moorad’s strong sense courage and ambition, 
| Roostum’s fears and cunning, and the arrogance 
| and violence of his unruly sons and nephews into 
| direct contention ; and all at variance with the able 
Ghoree’s policy; for this vizier was the personal 
foe of Ali Moorad, the secret director of Roostum, 
and the adviser of the other Ameers, even those of 
| Hyderabad, when their passions and vanity would 
let them listen to his counsels. This state of af- 
hirs prevented the adoption of any decided general 
measure; and of course retarded that junction of 
the armies of upper and lower Scinde which was to 
bethe preliminary of war. The danger of hostilities 
in the upper country at one time imminent was 
thus conjured and dissipated. And when the wa- 
ring imbecile Roostum fled from Ali Moorad’s 
int of Dejee-Ka-Kote, to join his sons again, the 
a of the Kyrpoor troubles was ended : but then 
ua of a sterner aspect appeared, giving 
‘i lat a dreadful tragedy was preparing. 
ae that time every movement of ene 
alii was critical, involving eee ae 
Character essential to a right understan mg ae 
ae to shew, step by step, how exaclly s 
the zi s conduct by the principles of me. 
Yt mays 0 eaties ; obeying his orders rigi hig 
Sharp a every effort to preserve peace, a 
ord cut away the Talpoor dynasty from 


i 


of upper Scinde, the legal heir also to the 
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PART the land it afflicted. Cautious] 
— ceeded with respect to the A 


W and justly he 


ti ; a meers, and a Am 
At Dec. lently towards their people; but also with fin he’ 
a : he supported the dignity of his Own e F 
| i her rightful claims, and the honour it tho 
i p arms. Meeting low arts#with fair dealing, bali iwel 
i cunning with superior calculation, he steadily i tae 
ih ; proached his object by negotiation, with aie bein 
and earnest desire to avoid the spilling of blow} md 

and when the waving of the Belooch weapons fork and 

this, with incredible energy and daring he bn A 

through their innumerable hosts as a ploughswd p: 

breaks through the earth. A full harvest of ha ji hef 

ness for Scinde has blessed the glorious labour, k 

Sir Charles Napier, after occupying Roree al l pn 

the ceded districts, could no longer delay exent mae 

ing the Governor-General’s orders to disperse} «yi, 

armed bands. He had repeatedly warned th} «int 

Ameers that his orders were to that effect, alk} « 

must obey them. The constant answer wasii «yil 

‘ There are no bands, we are all submission.” Ñf « nog 

j vertheless the bands were there, strong in nume « wit] 

j and violence, and they were increasing. Më His 


exacted the revenue of the Ameers in advance; tif Ameg 
robbed the people and the merchants; they deny peras 
from the country all the camels to pres ay 
British troops obtaining any; they stoppe! ih ae 
dawks coming to Sukkur, and intercepted i ae 
: communications of the army. Remonsiranl’ iho i 
: failing, there was no remedy but force, and 3 hot kid tl 
: ingly the General, knowing how useless Pei if the 

dangerous it would be to send moveable ae 
in pursuit of separating bands, through sm ab À 
intricate a country, resolved to strike at t s of 
quarters. This was Kyrpoor, the cap!" 
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ep 
| n 
Nes, Ao 
“Hye reso 
w He mar 


Jved to storm. 
ched in December, at the head of two 
iy Mand infantry, nine hundred cavalry, and 
ly elvé field pieces, besides a battery of 241b. how- 
fiy izers drawn by camels. Nevertheless, Roostum 
J) ping then at Ali Moorad’s fort of Dejee-Ka-Kote, 
xef ond Ali Moorad himself acknowledged as Rais, 
wif and in alliance with the British, the General had 
rhel srong hopes that the other Ameers, perplexed and 
rhe dismayed by Roostum’s conduct, would not risk an 
hae assault. Hence, before he moved, he sent them 
HE the following warning letter :— 
“Ameers, I have to request your Highnesses will 
all a protect our post coming through your country. 
“i “Two of our mails have been stopped in the ter- 


i “tory of Kyrpoor, and I am going to inquire 
i | “into this matter, and put a stop to such aggres- 
"i us Wherever my posts are stopped, there 
i ; will march with hye (hog psoas na 
ky « nesses will have to pay the expense if this happens 
ij ue your territory.” 

| lis tight to act thus was undoubted. If the 


. 
l : ET had called up the bands and directed their 

te as indeed they had, it was war. If the 
mts acted without orders, they were common 


j a : they were also robbers, plunderers, and 
Hf ag led They had stopped the British mails, 
th ino U the whole country with terror and wail- 
I wid th hg Ameers had brought them together, had 
s| if p 2 and were quite unable to control them, 


d T desired to do so: To disperse such a 
nly > o menacing warriors, was therefore not 
ikg Tight, but a duty, on the part of the 
“neral, even though he had received no 

Q 


= Son 


eg <i a 


eers, which being then filled with fighting men 
F 2 
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was also in strict accordance with ee | 
nine articles, concluded with Roostum Me 
Auckland. The British Government obta; ni 
that treaty the right to repress ageres Ai 
one Ameer against another, and of coun Ai 
strongly the right, as the supreme power, ofre A 
ing aggression on itself. tù 

The 26th of December, the British force rege 
Mungaree, a fort near Kyrpoor, where it encampgl 
But previous to this, the sons and nephews offal 
tum, being, as the General expected, dismayed 
his advance, and perplexed and troubled at i 
cession of the Turban to Ali Moorad, whose pote 
and resolution they knew by experience and fean 
went off from Kyrpoor to the south with all thal 
fighting men, their treasures and their familie, i 

On the 28th, the old Roostum, once me! 
changing sides, followed them from Dejee-Ka-Ke: 
with his troops and treasure. Then the Lark) 
division of Beloochs began to cross from the tig 
bank of the Indus, and made also towards tl 
south, knowing that the Ameers either of uppt“ 
lower Scinde would be ready to entertain themi f 
battle. Thus no armed bands remained in wf} 
Scinde, save those under the command of 
Moorad. The Governor-General’s orders i 
executed, and no blood shed. Then the Sein? 
labourer rose with a shout of exultation, ws 
trafficking Hindoo clapped his lean hands inf 
at the flight of these barbarous oppressors. ae 
from the Patan and Belooch swordsmen el 
sharp and-ready blades cut short all remons 
against their robberies, the husbandm i ft 
traders flocked into the British camp, offerte 
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ions for sale, and cowering with Satisfaction 
ty a the protection of the just Feringhee General, 
u 


laf gnd with a vigorous hand he guarded their rights of 
dhl if and property- 
Inflexible to marauders, he was even on horse- 
Myf jack watching the behaviour of his troops and 
maf eamp followers, and enforcing obedience to his 
orders) Nor was this the lightest of his labours, 
The abolition of flogging in the Sepoy army left 
him only the choice of death or imprisonment for 
plunderers ; but death could not be often resorted 
to, and confinement required guards, weakening 
the force in the field, while the culprit enjoyed 
the great pleasure, according to Eastern habits, of 
domg nothing. To remedy this serious defect in 
the military code, he multiplied his Provost-mar- 
slals, thus placing the punishment of plunderers in 
the hands of functionaries, who were not restricted 
as to corporal chastisements. He directed them to 
be rigorous, but took care to prevent cruelty and 
justice; and he exhorted the officers to be vigilant, 
varning them, that straggling and robbery were the 
tvo great evils of an army in the field ; and quoting 
the Duke of Wellington’s anthority for the immense 
portance of having the peasants of a country, for 
T against the troops. This plan succeeded. It 
ie the people from violence, the oe zoe 
tink nee But the editors of the tas atta 
a 48 their text, to exhort the Sepoy ae a: of 
the ike them, at the most on P e 
teaches a ae papu Ta end r a to 
mutiny, S n ie author of ae because 
Dore the ee remained TE ihe 
fae e organs of a faction supp% Sl 
: The Indian Government is weas, 
Q2 
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Sons į 
1. $ Aas and support the t 
1 Jndia are forced to obey pport the Gover, 


General of the Crown, in preference to courti, 
the favour of the trading politicians of Leadentaj 
Street. Despicable as the editors of newspapers i 
India are personally, it is no wisdom to negle 
such matters as this ; the evil they produce i 
enormous; witness how nearly their falsehood 
caused the destruction of the armies traversing th 
Punjaub on the return from Cabool. 


For several days the troops were detained at \ 


Mungaree by heavy rains, a very unusual occur: 
rence in Scinde. During this forced halt th 
General went to Kyrpoor, to meet Ali Moorad, and 
to arrange with him-measures necessary to main: 
tain tranquillity in upper Scinde when the army 
should descend on lower Scinde. For to prevent 
or to commence a war in the latter country, as the 


case might be, was in the Governor-General’ it: | 


structions, because the same difficulties existed 
with the Ameers of Hyderabad, which had bew 
terminated at Kyrpoor by the flight of Roostum ani 


his sons and nephews. Nor was there any timet į 


be lost. Hyderabad was one hundred and fifty miles 
distant. It was the beginning of January; ant 
beyond the middle of March military operatio™ 
could not be carried on, without great risk a! 
loss from the heat. ‘The Ameers knew this, % 
their intrigues, their falsehoods, ‘and pretended sib 
missions, their promises to accept the new ey) 
and the negotiation they had commenced by ne 
Vakeels, were all desioned to waste the cool ses 
“profitably for the British General. af 
2 ee, Intelligence of their movements a 
ne Pets, it was very difficult to obtain in 4 on 
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iyi is the natural order of intercourse, a 
e pan à 
gher mng the exception ; yet many cmissarjes 


any gradually eri up. The continued 
“hering of armed men fr om the hills, the plains, 
ri he desert, Was ascertained, And it was certain 
je Ameers could, if they all joined and freely 
jispensed their treasures, bring into the field, time 
teing allowed them, from seventy to eighty thou- 
and fighting men of most robust bodies and cou- 
rageous spirits, well armed, and well exercised 
in arms—after their fashion: and that fashion was 
wt contemptible. The Beloochs who knew the 
jificulties the country presented to an enemy, 
regulated their plans accordingly, and with intel- 
ligence. They chose their position of battle well, 
ad, unlike other Asiatics, prided themselves on 
iheir infantry in preference to their cavalry. 

To oppose, or rather to control this immense 
free, Sir Charles Napier -had not, at this time, 
nore than eight thousand troops, widely distributed, 
Sukkur, at Kurrachee, and in the field. The 
‘Ist British regiment was on its march to the coast 
embark for Bombay. . The Bengal division was 
within a march or two, occupying the ceded dis- 
nets, but this only till the Bhawal Khan took 
Ren, when it was to march to Ferozepore- 
a eon fighting men were ogee 
on pect only by the exercise 0 sa 
hea will, and incessant pains taking to had eae 
Manly a a serious nature. Sanga AA 
shi usted by Lord Keane's army ° A : : 
»n Indian phrase, means camels and ot I, 
mote ~T and it had na n 

> the Ameers secretly menace 


Casts 
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rather than risk their vengeance. They had 
‘as beforesaid, caused their Beloochs to 
away all the camels, an act of war n itself 
sufficiently indicative of their ultimate oy; 


aly, ) 
dr it 
anj 


3 eo, 
Ewan i 
These secret hostile measures were Successful; oy 


six hundred camels, all miserable worn-out ani 


mak 
RE 9 
the refuse of Lord Keane’s commissariat, wep 


€ avail. 


able for the field force. Lord Auckland’s delirioy 
invasion of Affghanistan, had not only entail 
a dangerous war in Scinde upon his Successo 


begets mischief. 

Of the three thousand men brought into the field, 
many of the Sepoys had been, during the thre 
years of the Affohan contest, placed in dificul 
situations; and some had suffered severe defeats 
from the brave barbarians of the hills. The monl 
effect of this had been dispiriting. They now fet 
that they hada commander who was able to wit, 
and past disasters were forgotten. Yet Belovc 
bravery was still sufficiently impressed on thet 
recollections, to produce respect for their enemy, 
and that is not the worst cast of mind for soldiers 
who are engaged in d 

The emiss 
enabled the 


tary horizon, 


angerous operations. i 
arles reports now arrived daily, a 
General more clearly to scan the mii 


Two thousand men, ander Mohamed Ali, thes 
of Roostum,had thrown themselves into Shah Git 


a desert fort to the east, on the borders of Jes" 
mere; his des} 


from thene 
districts, 


gn being to gather a larger force, * 


i e 
© Operate against Roree and the aa 
But Shah-Ghur was an appurtené 


| \ 
but nearly deprived the army of the means g f 
supporting that war with success. It is thus folly 
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; wherefore this operation of Moha- 


A against Ali D as iaw It gave the 
Pei General a right, under the treaty of nine 
Big Jes, t0 interfere with his army. 

Besta, who had numerous followers, it ap- 
eared afterwards seven thousand with several 
ices of cannon, was within the borders of the 
desert to the south; he hung on the cultivated 
district for the sake of water, yet with the desert 
at hand for a retreat. He was in direct communi- 
ution with his sons and nephews, most of whom 
yere at Dingee, a large fortress belonging to the 
fmily, about forty-five miles south of Dejee-Ka- 
Kote, that is to say, Just on the line of demarcation 
between upper and lower Scinde. There the Be- 
loochs from Larkaana, and other tribes, were hasten- 
ing in arms; and from thence these turbulent 
Princes kept up a close intercourse with the Hy- 
derabad Ameers, concerting with them the plan of 
awar against the British. ; 

Mohamed, or Houssein Khan, also a son of Roos- 
tm, had thrown himself, with two thousand men 
ind his treasure, into Emaum Ghur, another desert 
fortress, which he had previously stored with grain 
ad gunpowder. This place, “accounted by the 

eloochs impregnable, and to Europeans inac- 
F as situated in the very heart of the waste, 

esigned for the base and place of arms for 
1, Van army of upper Scinde. Its seizure by 
o a was another act of war and e 

Urban eco orai alo et eral 
omer ons b ae were ee ae andering in 

ae odies of Belooch cavalry x “id 

Ste, but the final destination of all was $ 
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parr, to be Emaum Chu .28 the base of OPerationg co f gabl 
© templated by the Ameers of upper Scinde, ; wet 
183. At Hyderabad, the Ameers of lower Scinde, aq {het 
The Meerpoor man, Shere Mohamed, were likewise us! 
collecting troops, though less ostentatiously , ant |g 
all had agreed toa plan of campaign in Conce fhe Z 


1 4 . 
with the Princes of upper Scinde, which Was arn f desig 


ehe 
vave 
they 
the 

1 


ranged with a skill and intelligence far beyond tle 
Ameers’ capacity— having nothing barbarous ii 
the conception. Subsequent intelligence made 
known that it was the work of the Purchased 
Abyssinian and Arab slaves of the Ameers, called | 


\ 
“ Seedees,” probably the same.as Sidi the Arab Í 
word for Lord. Amongst these Hoche Seedes, 
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a black of whom I shall have to speak again, was 
conspicuous for his ability, greatness of mind, and 
heroic courage. 

Expecting that the General, so prompt. and 
resolute as they had found him in all his proceed. 
ings, would not fail to attack Kyrpoor, as indeel 
he designed, the first arrangement of the Amees 
was that the Beloochs of upper Scinde should 
fall back fighting from that capital to Dingee, 
where they were to be reinforced to the amount 
of fifteen thousand men: a like number sla 
tioned at Larkaana on the right of the Indus 
being ready to attack the camp at Sukkur, while 
this retreat upon Dingee was effected. If this 
attack from Larkaana succeeded, the British field 
force would be isolated, they thought, without 4 
base, and it was to be immediately opposed by the 
great mass of the upper Scinde army, reinforced by 
the armies of Hyderabad and Meerpoor, which were 
Promptly to unite at Dingee and give battle. 

The foresight of the General in strengtheni"é 
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B forming & new base at Roree, was CHA 
steed by the barbarians; with that error a 
sA was well laid. They had, however, 1S: 
na ; to their false negotiations for delaying the g 
ruste „ofthe campaign until the hot season should 
leee But the General’s detection of their real 
is and his prompt action, baffled their 


«hemes in that point also ; and then Roostum’s 
wvaringconduct completed their confusion. Hence 
hey fled, as we have seen, at once to Dingee, and 
ihe Larkaana people then repaired thither also, 
instead of storming the camp of Sukkur. 

Gill the Princes of Kyrpoor halted at Dingee, 
and prepared to put the second part of the plan of 
campaign in execution; and though necessarily 
notified by the recent events, the leading princi- 
jes were the same. They resolved, and had 
topes of being able, to inveigle the British field 
fore, whose numbers they well knew, down the 
kt bank of the Indus, amongst the nullahs, jun- 
gles and swamps, which abound there; to keep it 
stationary by fresh negotiations and intrigues and 
flsehoods, until the inundation should invade the 
amp, and the fierce sun should strike the soldiers 
bwn. Then the Belooch blades were to finish the 
eb or, as they expressed it in their Dhurbars, 
Beas the Kaffirs, as they fell beneath ee 
a Ee out, Oh, God! what have we done, tha 

ar tese devils loose upon us?” A 

ai a fail to keep him by intrigue on ue Ae 

x he ae attacks, and that we are de a 
udi i reasoned, “we will retreat in Bo a 
Mee 9 E ee The Bye ee ae desert 
and ra ‘per Scinde, must strike into the se 

illy again at Emaum Ghur, where there are 
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parr provisions and pov é fall 1 . 

I. _Ameers of lower Scinde must fall back on 
1843. pad—and that is a strong fortress, Wp; 
Jan. 
close on his rear. 

« No European has ever seen Emaum Ghuri 
is built in the heart of the wilderness, it jg only 
be approached by vague uncertain tracks M 
known to strangers, and in some places Withoy 
water for several marches. He cannot Teach y 
there. 

“ If he halts and encamps, after his victory, P 
the river’s bank late in the season, pestilence will de 
stroy his troops. If he enters the waste in pursuit 
of the army of upper Scinde, the army of love | 
Scinde will cut off his communication with th 
cultivated district and with the river; then hi 
troops will perish from heat and thirst on tk 
burning sands. 

“Tf he marches down upon Hyderabad, he will 
encounter the armies of lower Scinde based onthi 
strong fortress, and having the sultry swamps ofthe | 
Delta to retire upon in the south if again defeated; , 
in the east they will make Meerpoor, another strot 
fortress on the edge, and Omercote, equally strog, 
in the heart of the desert. Meanwhile the amy 
of upper Scinde, returning from Emaum (hut 
will emerge from the waste upon his rear, aud ee 
i: his communications with Roree. his 
| F a a E neglecting all these operations, he a f 
E „S° and endeavours to fall back on Rore® Y 
x will all unite to pursue him with harassing at 


Light and da . H x p ble to reat 
Sukkur |” y- He will never be a : 


Plan 8, 


cf a! 
They counted on having nearly seventy thousa 
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jahting men, and thirty pieces of cannon for this 
b., And they well knew if they gained any 
age, or even sustained the first shock 
shout utter ruin, maintaining the struggle but 
e short time, the Affghans and Seiks, the Bra- 
oochs, and the Mooltan man, and it might 
be the Bhawal Khan’s people also, would take part 
in the war. Then internal commotions would 
Jake India, the army of Gwalior would take the 
feld, and the British empire in the East be rocked 
its foundations. 

Such was the formidable nature of the affair the 
English General had now to deal with; such were 
the terrible results to be expected from an error in 
judgment, or a misfortune ; such were the adverse 
chances of climate, of intrigue, of the sword, to 
nake his spirit quail, and confuse his perception by 
asense of responsibility as much as by the sense 
ofdanger. How did he meet that danger? Did 
letremble at the responsibility ? Let his actions 
reply. 

That some such plan of campaign might be sug- 
gested by an able man, and adopted, had not es- 
taped his comprehension ; he perceived all its force, 
wd had meditated òn the means of meeting it- 

“nce when the Ameers’ project became known to 

in, he was prepared to baffle it. But he did not 
‘nine his view to a simple operation of war. His 
Minter-project was not one merely to put F 
a | na Š Eade, but ee a ed 
a atile inilitary Te 2 ee to nego- 
tiation > = ? neyini Decon h non 
Wrought and in the reaction of fear, a see aie 
sive an i confidence, he hoped to fin rca 

ready to ratify the new treaty- 
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924 eee 
parr, 2 horror of blood spilling was uppermost in 
ART. 


T thoughts, and in his letters constantly expre gi 
Jeu. asif his soul had been prescient of the reat st 
Jn carnage of Meceance and Dubba. at 
At first he had opposed Ali Moorad’s assum | ™ 

tion of the turban, thinking it would increase i fo 
chances of hostilities; he now changed his Opitin it 
Roostum’s restless cunning would have baffled Ay up 
Moorad’s superintendence of the government, mj f 
theold Ameer would have equally fled from Deje. | h 
Ka-Kote ; yet with this material difference in ht 
effect of that flight upon public affairs, Bearing i 

with him the dignity of Rais, his influence woul $ 

have been great. This advantage he lostin ceding : 

the turban; for the Mohamedan Beloochs alway | ` 
obey him who wears the Puggree, no matter hoy h 
acquired. It is indeed a most ancient Asiati i 
maxim, that to the throne not the man belongs f i 

the dignity and power. Hence the English Gene f p 

ral now felt pleased at this state of the affair, an |, 


turned it instantly to account in his project for 
solving the Scindian question in a peaceable mar 


ner, without contravening his orders, or damagilf è y 
the interests of his own country. th 
To retreat, or even to cheek the advance, ne | fr 
entered his mind, yet he cautiously looked on il}, 
sides. To fight at Dingee, and, if victorious, P" | ti 
sue with his heavy mass of followers and bagi? | u 
i enemy flying into the desert without encu | y 
‘ brance, and in person proof against the sun, wol f h 
Eo ee end in disaster. To pursue the ie i 
i orce to Hy E 
: koumans ma Sete na aael L a 
l th n Sukkur being ¢ 


ie 
sana from Emaum Ghur—would be uncert®! 
tedious, and bring th 


; -to the 
e operations into th 
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ei. And when a oe ae the Opposing ob- 
s e saw the principal one was not the army 
; he could defeat that a second as 
ig a first time. Neither was it the siege of that 
fortress ; British science could reduce it. The sun 
and the desert remained. The desert was the pivot 
upon which the Ameers operations turned. The 
supposed inaccessibility of the waste was their stay, 
ihe sustenance of their warlike confidence. The 
„m was their hope. The strength of the wilderness 
yas an illusion, and the English General resolved 
to dispel it at once while the cool season lasted, 
ind thus deprive them, at one blow, of the double 
source of their confidence. 

As early as the 20th of December, he had in- 
frmed Lord Ellenborough he thought the desert 
was the place to strike at; and he now conceived, 
in that view, an enterprise as hardy as any of which 
military. records tell. Similar it was in design, 
but more dangerous and more daring with respect 
tothe chances of a battle, than that of Marius when 
he surprised the city of Capsa in the Jugurthine 
wat, Like Capsa, Emaum Ghur was accounted by 
i enemy impregnable asa fortress, and inaccessible 
“a Situation. It was in the very heart of the 
tin oe long marches distant—the n 
we Hg known. The tracks by W es ui: 
Which b a E a a aes Presale 
hii a to refresh the thirsting eis 
Ere ay naieated oy nee eee them j 
v to many Scindians who - E a 
hohe ho did might be traitors. Pe rater 
T o cis must be made without any ae 

ti over, the springs were capricious, § 


m 
3 bubbling up in one place freely, at another 


yell 
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parT time disappearing, to rise again at a distan 

'_ never certain in their locality or abundan 
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es, ely 
ce, Mm. 


a: 3 So Ih 
accessibly placed, the English Genera] resolveg i 


seck out and attack; though it was, he knew, vel 
provided, and garrisoned by two thousand Of thy 
best Belooch warriors ; for none but the best woul 
encounter the privations of the desert when abs. 
lute necessity did not urge them. And Many thoy, 
sands of horsemen were also in the sandy skiris¢ 
the wilderness, acquainted with the water-pits, abk 
to fill them up, or to poison the waters, and realy 
to fall on the fainting soldiers in their distress, T 
attempt the destruction of Emaum Ghur in theh 
of such difficulties and dangers, was an enterpris 
worthy of Alexander and his Agrians. 

warriors of a resource suitable to their habits au | 


It was, however, well reasoned. Success. would 
dismay the Ameers, and deprive their Belooch 
superior power of sustaining the heat. Their posi 

gee, a chosen one, would be turned bj 
? 


tion at Din 
this march to Emaum Ghur, and rendered useless 
by the march back from that place. Their skill 
plan of campaign, embracing the double lined 
Operations, would be frustrated, and the armies 
both the Scindes thrown upon one line of retreat! 
the south. Then, crowded and embarrassed, “i 
confused by the superior generalship of their enemy: 
they would be forced to disperse, or to accept’ 
decisive battle to cover Hyderabad, without time for 
consideration, ang against troops, few in numbe 
indeed, and Perhaps not braver, but superio! h 
armas and in discipline, This last trial, howett 
ne pected to be spared. Emaum Ghur w id 
e Ameers thought stronger than Hyderabad, ® 
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seguent disruption of their plan of cam- 
d, the General hoped, so intimidate 


alga, 
hese 12 


jem to peace 
Thus reasoning, he made instant preparations 


for the enterprise ; but political as well as military 
considerations were involved. To march against 
the desert forts of Emaum Ghur and Shah Ghur, 
yould undoubtedly be an act of hostility against 
ihe Princes who had seized them ; yet not neces- 
sarily one of war against the Ameers, though it 
yas designed to influence their operations. It 
vould not be a war against the Ameers any more 
han the march to Kyrpoor, to disperse the bands, 
had been. The Beloochs holding the forts were 
part of those bands; they belonged to the same 
medicament, and the right to attack them was 
under the same warrant, that is to say, the treaty 
of nine articles, reinforced now, however, by the 
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sion and alarm caused by its capture, and CHAP. 
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Appendix, 


authority of the Rais, Ali Moorad, whose property No.1 & 3. 


the forts were. Originally they belonge Fir a 
tm, and his sons were now in possession; yet it 
was as Rais-only that he had any right in them, 
and that right he ceded with the Turban. Roostum 
et dispute this law, but he denied that his 
ession of the Turban was valid, and jeclared that 
Mevious to that event he had made over the Pug- 
n to hisson, Mohamed Houssein, who was, there- 
NM holding Emaum Ghur rightfully. This cee 
aS Turban to his son was, however, DET 
ma to the Talpoor law of succession a 
ane the confusion, he offered to us® : si 
rity of Rais, while avowing that he no long 
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PART possessed that dignity, to remove Housse 
* from Emaum Ghur and Shah Ghur. 


Te This was, in truth, only one of his man 


in and M 


: my lowi 
trigues to gain tıme for the preparation of th 
general plan of. campaign ; yet 1t proved the aly 
lute authority of the Rais over the forts, and 4j 
Moorad was the legal Rais, as was afi terwards fora 

See APP. ally shewn., This was, indeed, virtually admitty 

Chap. VI. by Roostum, when he declared he had made over hi 
power to his son, for that hecould not legally do; and 
when to doit he had divested himself of the Turban, 


designed for him or not. The declaration of Roos: 
tum also confirmed the truth of what Ali Moora 
had urged upon the General during the interviey 
at Roree, namel, that Roostum was seeking tp 
deprive him of the succession in favour of Houssein 
Mohamed Houssein, and Ali Mohamed, or Ali 
Ackbar as he has been called, were now brought 
under the action of Article V. of the treaty, which 
gave the British Government the right to settle 
any dispute between the different Ameers. Al 
Moorad seemed, indeed, somewhat averse to the 
British entering the desert at all, saying he would 
reduce Emaum Ghur himself. He had before how- 
ever complained that his cousins were in arms! 
resist the authority of the Turban ; hence by Article 
II. of the treaty, he, as Roostum’s successor to th? 
3 Turban, was bound to act in subordinate co-ope™ 
. tion with the British Government. It follows ma 
; Mohamed Khan in arms, not authorized opens 
ae father Roostum, and in public opposition A 
f oorad, was an outlaw, not a Prince; a? 


reliminay £ ed, 
Preliminay y declaration of war was therefore need 
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ender a? attack on him lawful, while every cHap 
“eration of policy and humanity rendered a _ £ ; 
a a announcing that terrible warrant for 1m8- 
ji i N i oT Jan. 
daughter, advisable. Ree to give the 
expedition the appearance as well as the quality of 


right, 16 W 


nd it w ; 
tenance and support, a as adv antageous to 


jave his knowledge of the desert and the fortress 

tumed to profit. It was advisable, also, to teach 

him, who had wavered in his alliance at first, and 

now shewed his dislike to have the British pene- 

irate the waste, that he could no longer choose his 

part, having to deal with a man his over-match in 

policy, and his master in arms, and who thus des- 

cribed his views at the time :— 

“Thad discovered, long ago, that the Ameers felt to 
“out implicit faith in their deserts, and feel confi- porn 


eneral, 


“dent we cau never reach them there; and there- Dec. 27th, 
1842. 


“fre, when negotiations and delays and lying 
“and intrigues of all kinds fail, they can at last 
“declare their entire obedience, their innocence, 
“their humility, and retire beyond our reach to 
“their deserts, and from thence launch their wild 
E lands against us, so as to cut off all our commu- 
cations, and render Scinde more hot than 
lature has already done. 

i $ So circumstanced, and after all the considera- 
wee I could give the subject, and after drawing 
i MLT could from Ali Moorad, whom I saw last 


(ight at Kyrpoor, I made up my mind, that, 
it neces- 


« a war was not declared, nor 15 Ae on 
hn 0 declare it, I would at once march up 
eee and prove fo o Deas. hat 
aie ae of Kyrpoor and y Bee ae 
heir deserts nor their negotiations 


R 
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« protect them from the British troops, 
¢ they imagine they can fly with Secur 
« deserts, they never will be quiet, 

« J told Ali Moorad, I would place his Kille 
«in Emaum Ghur ; that your Lordshi i 


S Wig 
ity tog) 


(E 


é P Was deg, | Bt 
« mined to support the family chief, as bound j ih 
“ treaty; that those people who fled with | Me 


« men to Emaum Ghur, and refused to obey 
“ chief, Meer Roostum, were, in fact, rebels, 
« I was resolved to follow them. His reply 
«< He would take Emaum Ghur himself’ lent 
“ swered, ‘I knew he could do so, and his Teall. 
“ ness to save my troops the trouble was praise 
“worthy, and I was much obliged to him.’ Hoy. 
“ ever, I was determined to shew the Ameer df 
“ Hyderabad, their deserts were of no avail; that 
“I could and would follow them everywhere 
“ whether it was to the deserts of Scinde, or to the 
“mountains of Beloochistan ; that following his 
“cousins to Emaum Ghur was, perhaps, the mo 
“ difficult of any operation of the kind, and there 
“ fore would have the most effect. I thought! 
“ not amiss to lift up the curtain, and let m 
“ friend Ali Moorad look into futurity ; it is wë 
“for him to feel that he is wholly dependent® 
z Be ee that everything he can boe 
or, is his, as our faithful ally ; but, A 
“ vigorou . aiton mọ Lesano ree r 
= pete s minded, ambitious, and, I A poli 
ae TE man, but apparently gyera a pat 
thas he ot as barbarians can Me -jeten Ë 
- Sheik Ali Nusseer, his mms ni? 
he has lived in Bengal, kn™ io 
> and has, I believe, convinced his ni i 

t is not to be resisted ; besides, he ee 


their 
and 
Was, 


“Dower 
“ thati 
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e he keeps his master good friends with us, CHAP 
n fortune must thrive: he is therefore our © 


Vil “ whil 


« his oW EE 
0 th, hi a 1843. 
is gwd. z 3 f 4 his Lt Jan. 
w | While thus preparing for his expedition, the 
a foglish General recognized and proclaimed Ali 
n Morad as the lawful Rais of upper Scinde, by the 
i ry i : -p 
e plowing manifesto. a ; l 
: 1| =u Ameers and people of Scinde. His Highness 
E «the Ameer Roostum Khan sent a secret mes- 
a « senger to me, Saying, he was in the hands of his 
“A «family, and could not act as his feelings of friend- 


«ship for the English nation prompted him to do; 
«and if I would receive him, he would escape, and 
“come to my camp. I answered his Highness I 
“vould certainly receive him, but my advice was, 
“for him to consult with his brother, the Ameer 
“Ali Moorad Khan. He took my advice. He 
“went to the fort of Dejee, to his brother. When 
“I heard of this, I was glad, for I thought that 
“Sinde would be tranquil; that his Highness 
“would spend his last days in honour and in 
“peace. I moved with my troops towards Kyr- 
“Poor, to force his violent family to disperse the 
ae bands they had collected. I sent his 

Highness word I should visit him; I wanted to 


if 02 

et kik his advice as to the arrangements for the new 
tht 4 x aty. I thought he had again become the 
Je! 5 Tend of the Government I serve. That night, 
ie ae heard he had solemnly conferred upon os 
oll > e the Ameer Ali Moorad, the Turban af 
at! a amand over the Talpoor family, which ore 
Bs “ < e lawful heir to that honour. I thoug at 
al s é : : a 

de K Q very wise proceeding, and it added to my 
a might hear 


SS 
s a to meet his Highness, that 1 mis 
eens own lips all about these thing 
R2 


s, and 
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a letter from tl 
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“ yeport the same to the Governor-Gene, 
« assured that these acts would recover for hi 
“ good opinion and friendship of the Goy 
« General of India. My feelings towards i 
« Highness were those of friendship, honour, F 
“peace. I even advised his Highnesg’ brotha 
« the Ameer Ali Moorad, not to accept the Th, 
« ban, but to assist his brother, the Chief, in th 
« cares of government. I laboured for the honor 
“of the Talpoor family. What, then, was my 
“astonishment to find, that when I expected y 
“meet the. Ameer Roostum Khan, his Highnes 
“ had departed from the roof of his brother, thy 
“insulting and defying the Governor-Genenl 
“whose commander I am. But my surprise i 
“ greatly increased, by hearing that his Highs 
“ has joined his family and the armed bands who 
“have cut off our communications and stoppel 
“our mails. These things have surprised me; 
“but my course is plain, and I thus publish it to 
“ the country, that all may know it, and condui 
“ themselves accordingly. I will, according W 
“ the existing treaty, protect the Chief Ameer, Ali 
“ Moorad, in his right as the justly constitu! 
“ chief of the Talpoor family. God willing, ! 
“ mean to march into the desert. I will dispe® 
“ the armed bands that have stopped our mails 

“ will place the Killedars of the chief, Ali Moon! 
“in command of every fort; and I will at 
“ wards the Ameers of Hyderabad, as I shall fio 
“ their conduct deserves,” 

Scarcely had this manifesto been published 
1e Ameer Roostum arrived, i? 
ng voluntarily ceded the T urban 
t the English General had bet 


al, Deny 


a 
Mh, 
ern, 


“hell 
’ wli 


e denjed havi 
intimated tha 


1 al 
aye 


=n 


which 
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Ali Moorad’s hands, and designed to make CHAP. 
At the same time, a letter of an 2 
iy false character came from Nusseer of Hy- 
i | gernbad professing obedience indeed, but only to 
i vain time for the assembling of the tribes. The 
i si a ae Phe Can in reply to N ' 
Ty « Ameer, said the Ge ; piy to mee 
M iare received your letter. When a man’s 

Me «actions and his words do not accord, I am greatly 


bein | pim 106 
d ; a ca tive. 


1843. 
Jan. 


) J 
mg j him 
e fe yal 


| 


if 
| 


e ugistressed to know mae act. oie ee 
ed yt “of the Ameers is one O many heads. spea 

ines ff “and act after a different and a very strange 
“thy; | “manner. I cannot judge afar off. I came to 
an “Kyrpoor to see how matters stand, and I mean 
jse ; “to go to Hyderabad to do the same. I cannot 
nes | “distinguish friends from enemies at two hundred 
a “miles distance ; and as you say you are the friend 
pel “of the Company and Governor-General, you will 


me: | “Tejoice to see me. I hear of troops collecting in 
tio | “the south, armed men shall not cross the Indus 
ui | “into Scinde; therefore, I take troops.” 
g io | To Roostum he wrote in a sterner manner, for 
y All he was indignant at his falsehood, and the accu- 
tutel | “ton of treachery. i 
g | r “Your Highness’s letter obliges me to is 
perst ath a language I regret, but the honour ot MY 
s || “ntry, and the interest of yours, leaves me no 
oral, | “ternative, The gist of your Highness’s letter 1s 
st {0° “this, That I ARA you to be guided by your 
i otlier, the Ameer Ali Moorad; and that he 
a ised you to fly from a meeting with me as a 


— 


S 3 
i e. 
whel conspirator who wished to make you & ae 4 
hich & « “Meer, such a subterfuge iS unwort by r 
ya ow Highness’s rank. You know it is not truth. 
i ee ) 
a “know that you offered to come to my camp, 
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718@ 7 o > : 
part “and that I advised yon to go to yom Drothey, 
“fortress instead of coming to my camp; a 
1 


«therefore, well know that I had no 


Jan. desirg ty 


“capture you, nor to interfere with your famij 
“arrangements. Yet you now pretend that Whe 
“J asked you to meet me, you flew from me, w 
“from any desire to avoid a meeting with me, by 
“because I advised you to be guided by you 
“ brother’s advice; and he advised you to fy! I 
“will not suffer your Highness to take shelter 
“under such misrepresentations. You made sub. 
“mission to me as the representative of the Go: 
‘‘vernor-General; you have solemnly resigned 
“the Turban, and you now avow that you look 
“upon this, the most solemn and important act f 
“of your life, as a farce and a mockery !” 
“Ameer, I do not understand such double con: 
“duct. I hold you to your words and deeds; I 
“no longer consider you to be the chief of the 
“Talpoors, nor will I treat with you as such, nor 
“ with those who consider you to be Rais.” 
While thus occupied during his forced stay a | 
Mungaree, the General received notice from Al 
Moorad’s Vizier, Sheik Nusseer, that Futteh Mo- 
hamed Ghoree, the prime mover of all mischiel 
and the ablest plotter amongst the Talpoors’ cout 
sellors, had gone disguised to Dejee-Ka-Kote, and 
corrupted two thousand of the Rais’ troops, intent: 
ing to cary them off to the sons and nephews 
Roostum. The Sheik had seized him, therefor 
aud asked significantly, “what shall I do os 
A Keep him captive, but do him no hut 


was the reply. It was a fortunate event, 4? 
good omen. 


p vê, 
During the fall of rain the army could not ™ 
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camels slip in the wet, and dislocate CHAP. 
5; the Bengal division, under Colonel — 
had thus lost ninety im one day, by "Si 
contrary to orders, in bad weather. It T 
yas 20W however, fair again, and the General 
ising arranged the political affairs of upper 
inde, pushed on to Dejee-Ka-Kote, resolute to 
attempt the march into the desert; but anxious to 
wonfer again with Ali Moorad, and to receive the 
reports of his emissaries, before he plunged into 
the unknown waste. He reached Dejee on the 
fourth of January, and was there joined by Major 
Outram, who had come from Bombay on being 
appointed Commissioner. Here also the emissaries’ 
_ reports came in. The Belooch forces assembled 
a Dingee were said to have gone into the desert. 
Roostum was there also with his force, but only 


Wallace, 
moving 


i} 


Bibl aa : 
-gi ee within the skirts, where water and forage were 
. i dill to be found sufficient for his horses and cattle. 
H All these forces were supposed bound for Emaum 

Ghur, and not less than twenty, Or twenty-five 
yal thousand fighting men, besides the garrisons of the 


“Al intts were therefore to be expected in the waste. 

Mo- No exact intelligence could be obtained at Dejee- 
hiel Ka-Kote of the roads, or rather tracks to Emaum 
m | Clu, or of the situation or copiousness of the 
ant | “wets; and it was evident that Ali Moorad was 
it | averse to strangers going there. The English 
af General was not to be am from his resolution, 


ve, | tthe had now made four marches from Roree 
ah | Yh his whole disposable force, the two Jast actually 
m» | Mithin the precincts of the desert ; ijir vaii 
1a \ Must be into the heart of the wilderness without 


a Weg: x ` is 

f pp 8096S, without any well grounded expectation 
0, mdi 3 Ta 
y nding water and forage, and with almost a ce 
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parr tainty of being met and fought with, or a 


tth 
M harassed by the Belooch cavalry in great s , 
Tisa. bers. The enterprise was therefore most danger, j Be 
as well as difficult. Al "1 Di 
In this strait he would willingly have awaite ihe 
the Governor-General’s approval before he mak h 
the attempt, but the recent heavy rains tie 


: > Unusual in 
Scinde, had facilitated the execution of the deg ; 


so much, that he would not lose the Opportunity jy i 
any delay. His first notion was to mareh upon i 
Plan 3, Emaum Ghur with his whole force, by the road af 3 
Laloo, a place considered to be in the deser, r 
though near the edge of the cultivated distre fy 
This line would have turned the Belooch’s position a 
of Dingee, and cut their communication with the i 
fortresses in the waste. He could then choos fi 
whether to turn suddenly to his right, and fall on ii 
the Ameers at Dingee; or to his left, and march | y 
onEmaumGhur. For with anice generalship, and p 
knowing how war changes its face day by day,he H ih 
designed to steer this middle course, ready for | y 

any accidental advantage which might offer, but 
hoping always to create such alarm amongst the 3 4 
Beloochs at Dingee, as would cause them to disperse f N 
or retreat. In either case he could thus gain time f | 
to make his point in the desert, without being tra | 4 
pa bled by them during that perilous march. If, | 4 
if i j his spies reported, the Dingee force had already goue f tl 
ph to Emaum Ghur, his resolution was to follow the | b 
H and fight a decisive battle at its gates, before the | al 
Hyderabad army could collect to harass his ru" | t 
If they Tetreated in confusion on Hyderabad, an 
pate a good occasion, his intention = i 

inquish the desert march, and strike at t 

€neath the | ? 


walls of the capital of lower Scinde: 
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lea se events became wee every hour. The cnap. 
1, | paloochees’ march upon Kmaum Ghur from othe 
Tous | pinges had been prematurely reported ; some of fee 
Ameer had indeed made an attempt to move r 

r but their bands soon revolted at the difficul- 
Wiad returned to the skirts of the fertile land, 
referting the dangers of a battle to the privations 
ifthe wilderness. Meanwhile, a native agent sent 
iy the General, to explore the route and note the 
gate of the wells, came back with such a tale of 
aid sands and dried up pits, that he resigned all 
hope of being able to effect his march with the 
whole army. With surpassing hardihood he then 
elected two hundred irregular cavalry, put three 
hundred and fifty of the 22nd Queen’s regiment 
m camels, loaded ten more of those animals 
sith provisions, eighty with water, and resolved 
vih these five hundred men to essay that enter- 
pise for which only the day before he had allotted 
three thousand, thinking it even then most hazard- 
os, as in truth it was. 
The guide might be false and Jead him astray ; 
Ai Moorad might prove a traitor ; the wells might 
le poisoned or filled up, or the water-skins might 
ro in the night by a prowling emissary. — The 
Gian the waste were swarming with thousands 
le i, horsemen, who might surround him 2 
E à, and the Ameers had many More an 

camels than he had upon which to mount 


theip ine 5 3 
t n infantry . Emaum Ghur, the object to be ob 
uned, w and the garrison 


as strong, well provided, 
S p 


aS (== pre 5 ee eee Sees PA 
Se sseebeeses SB 5 8 
~ = ka ES a Eä æ 5 = 5 
a T R ee eee 
Ee one el ot 3 


don ase E 
15) four times his number! To look at these 
a gers with Ject no precau- 
) i a steady eye, to negre 
Ly Hon y m and the 


s ; s 
Privati ut, discarding fear, to brave the E 
ons of the unknown desert, Was the work o 
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a master spirit in war, or the men of angi 
have been falsely and idly called great, 
He foreed Ali Moorad and the native guidet 


Ut dy, 


foul play would cost them dear; that such Was lis 
anxiety for their subsistence, they should only e 
and drink at the wells with the soldiers, for thus oy, 
could he be sure they were not suffering, Ther 
having organised a body of camel-ridersg to Main, 
tain his communications with his army, he starte 
The weight of nearly fifty years service had not 
bent his head, the drain of many wounds had not 


. = $ . 0 
P ; naa in hi 
with him, warning them in his quaint mode, | 


labour, enduring every privation equally with the 
youngest and most robust of his troops, he led his 
small determined band into the heart of the track 
less desert ; not in mere pride and disdainful am- 
gance of daring, but for an object worth the risk. 
It was to strike at the vital parts of the Ameen 
strength, and the basis of their confidence, andto 


find peace, he hoped, where they had prepari 
only war. 


\ 
chilled the fiery current of his blood. Refusing m 


Knowing the weak natures of these Princes, ` 


his march could not be concealed, he, with infinite 
sagacity, sent them notice of it, sayjng—“ la 
not going to plunder or to slay, if you makem 
resistance. If you do, abide the consequence" 
Thus he considered and provided for every chanet 
in this desperate trial, with a coolness of calot% 
ten that gained for him the unrestricted commit 
dation of that great successful General, whose ga 
's imperial England’s pride. Now it will 


understood why the man who won Assy® 
commenced 


he wh 
~ 1 4 ging 
the passage.of the Douro with a Sio 


le | 
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speaking in the House of Lords with 
plicity, the peculiar characteristic 


“culty, 
«he cut off a retreat of the enemy which rendered it 


G impossible for them ever to regain their positions.” 
On the evening of the 5th he began this march. 
The night was dark, the sand deep, the guide lost 
the track ; yet the troops made nearly twenty-five 
niles before they halted. ‘The second day’s march 
yas somewhat less, but forage failed, water became 
scanty, and he sent back three-fourths of his 
avalry, retaining only fifty of the best, and hoping, 
tather than expecting, that he should be able to 
retain even those beyond another day. Yet he 
was resolute to proceed while he could keep a 
hundred men together. 

Roostum and his armed followers, ten times t 
umber of the British, and having seven guns, 
Wete now discovered on the flank; the General 
"eating that Ameer as one who could not but be 
se ier Out a 
aig : ul pushing on himself We nae 
nee his two howitzers, a a 
De then fanitryrho O edini 
that = ee scented t a hers had 
Vorsh astern sun which their tore 

Pped two thousand years before: 


he 
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It was a wild and singular country the vill 
ness through which they were passing, The ua | 
hills stretched north and south for hundreds 7 
miles, in parallel ridges rounded at top and Mos 
symmetrically plaited like the ripple On the sy, 
shore after a placid tide. Varying in their heights 
their breadth and steepness, they presented one un 
form surface, but while some were only a mile broad 
others were more than ten miles across ; some wen 
of gentle slopes and low, others lofty, and so steep 
that the howitzers could only be dragged up by men, 
The sand was mingled with shells, and run in great 
streams resembling numerous rivers,skirted on each 
side by parallel streaks of soil, which nourished 
jungle, yet thinly and scattered. The tracks of the 
hyena and wild boar, and the prints of small deers 
footsteps were sometimes seen at first, but they 
soon disappeared, and then the solitude of the waste 
was unbroken. 

For eight days these intrepid soldiers traversed 
this gloomy region, living from hand to mouth, 
uncertain each morning if water.could be found in 
the evening; and many times it was not found. 
They Were not even sure of their right course; yel 
with fiery valour and untiring strength they co- 
tinued their dreary, dangerous way. The camels 
found very little food, and got weak, but the stout 
infantry helped to drag the heavy howitzers up the 
sandy steeps; and all the troops, despising the 
danger of an attack from the Beloochees, worke 
with a power and will that overcame every obst#” ‘ 
me pone day they reached Eman Oe ; 
tral ER ake and storm, and then was oe that; 

Uy laid down 1s Napoleon’s great maxim, 7 
moral force is in war to physical force, as four © on 
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yohamed Khan, yes Z asas, well pro- 
Fa and having € garrison Bes umes as numerous 
pand coming to assail him, had fled with 
„treasure two days before ; taking a southerl 
direction, he regained the Indus by tracks with 
„hich his people were well acquainted, leaving 
lhis stores of grain and powder behind ! 
í pmaum Ghur, which no European had ever 
pefore seen, was NOW found to be a square fortress 
f considerable size, having in the centre a tower 
of the same shape, fifty feet high, built of well 
wmed bricks. This was encompassed by walls 
forty feet high, with eight round towers of de- 
fence, constructed of unburned bricks. Beyond 
ihis castle, was another strong wall fifteen feet 
high, recently erected, and also of unburned 
bricks, which possess peculiar strength against 
aniillery, seeing, that the shot easily penetrates but 
brings nothing down; the howitzers were found 
ineffectual to break them, and recourse was had to 
mines, Ali Moorad at first consented to ruin the 
lores, but afterwards became doubtful. The Ge- 
neral was, however, bent on its destruction, yet not 
from any wanton harshness; his well-grounded 
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Jan. 


motives were partly stated to Ali Moorad at the time, Appendix, 


ad that Ameer’s consent was finally obtained. 
Itwill be found in the course of this work, with 
vey gacity, as well as benevolence, the General 
cied. 

Princes, he observed to Lord Ellenborough, are 
tot always faithful, and if Ali Moorad should fall 
Tom our alliance, this stronghold in the desert 


: mì ; ilous 
pen Prove vexatious, and require another n 

Teh to retakeit. Meanwhile its existence losters 

a fal eers, and its 


* confidence in all the other Am ; 
ith stunning 


Sd z : 
" destruction will tell on them wI 
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part effect. Such were his publicly avowed 
' But he had observed the intolerable 0 
of the Ameers towards their subjects, to pe erpe 
trated with impunity from the strength of i 
numerous castles and forts, and he thought a 
destroy even one was SO much gained for humanity 
Emaum Ghur could only serve as a place wherein 
to raise the standard of resistance to British Sl- 
premacy; or a hold enabling some tyrant to ay 
Appendix, unjustly with security ; therefore he destroyed it 
X08, To Ali Moorad he offered other reasons which 
were frankly accepted as cogent, and that Prince, 
with his own hand, fired the first guns for i 
destruction. 
The place being full of gunpowder and grain, 
the last was distributed among the troops, the price 
being first paid to Ali Moorad. The gunpowder 
was employed to load twenty-four mines for the 
blowing up of the fortress; and this was effectel 
on the 15th, with the following singular display 
of zeal and firmness on -the part of the chiel 
_Engineer, Major Waddington. The matches o 
all the mines having been lighted, the assistant 
engineer took refuge behind some accidental covet 
at a short distance, to await the explosions; thert 
turning he perceived his chief still bending ov 
the train of one mine. Eagerly he called upo him 
to run, crying out, 

to burst.” 
burst also,” 
deliberately 
Major Wad 
hands as if 
ing fragme 

Into the aj 
body 


Motie 


P pressi 


ie 1843. 
i Jan. 


“the other mines are gois 
“That may be, but this mine me 
was the calm reply. And then having 
arranged the match to his satisfactii 
dington walked away, holding "P 
to guard his head from the huge jer 
nts, which successive bursting mines s 
t to fall in showers around him! re 
seemed as impervious to hurt as his mind w? 
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Major Waddington would have done 
ciate his own worth, and reserved 
for an occasion where it might have 
isis of a war. Yet! it was a grand 


Ghur being thus destroyed, the grain 
jistributed, and the water-skins replenished, the 
General again considered his position and objects. 
The Beloochs holding the other desert fort of 
Shah Ghur, had refused to receive Ali Moorad’s 
\iledar. Should he march there also? The place 
yas distant, and there were no tracks, no guides; 
yet he would have gone had not one of his camel 
riders come in from Dejee-Ka-Kote, with the intel- 
ligence that the tribes were still gathering head 
at Dingee. Then he resolved to move back as 
pidly as possible to the Indus, to rejoin the bulk 
ofhis army ; but he chose a new route, more to the 
southward, because one of his objects had been to 
ause the dispersion of the Belooch army at Dingee; 
lehad not yet effected that, and he determined 
t push his menacing movement still further, and 
to go back, not as on the return, but pouring upon 
their flank from the waste with war and terror. 
Wherefore with unmitigated hardiness, he made a 
fresh sweep, and again encountered all the privations 
nm difficulties of a march through an unknown 
nilemess, still guiding his movement byuncertain 
racks, and seeking, as chance guided, the springs 
: ae when he found them not, he had recourse 
üs water-skins. 
ac with success and conte Ae ste ih 
equal v; nt soldiers again traverse Be 
vigour and fortune, and the second day $ 


Emaum 


mning obstacles, 
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 Tugull, a point from whence two routes led, they 

NG ao Hyderabad, the other to Dingee > here He A { 
7849. choose his direction. But now the camel; 
ay again met him, with intelligence that his 


uly 


Moye, 
ment had been finally successful. Roostum ia 


quitted the waste; thearmy collected by his Sons ang 
nephews had broken up from Dingee ; the Ameen 
of Hyderabad were terrified. Thus, a second tim 
the lowering storm of war had been conjured it 
dissipated, without a life lost. Nevertheless, to full 
his threat, that he would visit the Ameers of] 
Scinde with an army, if they delayed to sign the 
treaty, he ordered supplies for his whole force to 
be sent down the Indus, and directed the main 
body of his troops to descend the left bank of that 
river from Dejee-Ka-Kote, and meet him at Peer. 
Abu-Bekr, south of that fortress. 

The first three days of his return througl: the 
desert were very trying, but on the fourth he fount 
water and forage. On the eighth day, that is to 
say the 23rd of January, he reached Peer-Abu-Bekr, 
where he reunited his whole army, and halted on 
account of new political combinations, new dipl: 
macy, and new difficulties of a nature to put his 
firmness and sagacity to the severest tests. Eighteen 
days he had been wandering in the waste, opposel 
by obstacles demanding the utmost bodily ext 
tions from all under him to overcome; suffering 
privations and risking dangers, requiring the 
greatest mental energy to face unappalled. Yet 4 
came back triumphant, without a check, withion 
the loss of a man, without even a sick solia 
having attained his object, dispersed the Amei 
army, and baffled their plan of campaign. 


Owe X 


One 
ull $ 
fe CHAPTER II 
Ove. 7 
bad javna now to describe new combinations of cuap. 
and lilomacy with important military operations, 
een iimishing 2 distinct action though springing 
Me, directly from the events already narrated, it seems 
a ome fitting to recapitulate here the leading points 
a of the past policy ; and so to class them, that each 
He step in the conquest of Scinde may be constantly 
i kept in recollection, and the foul charges of injus- 
"0 | ie and violence, wantonly cast upon the General, 
T dspelled by the evidence of facts. 
A Tothe first period belongs Sir C. Napier’s assump- 
tion of the political duties in Scinde; his immediate 
4b perception of the weak vacillating system of his 
a predecessors, in respect to the Ameers’ systematic 
T Tolation of Lord Auckland’s treaties ; his frank and 
iz Vigorous intimation to those Princes that the time 
Ea Yas come when that system must cease. 
i The second period was marked by a precise and 
ps | eous analysis, in pursuance of the Governor- 
on General's orders, of the proofs furnished by Major 
sel Ditram, some direct, some circumstantial, of the 
er ae hostile designs against British power. ah 
n i y ‘ys the General bore in mind the spirit of Lord 
the “thorough’s just and discriminating instructions. 
He | dg yi fist political duty will be, to het al 
ut hire dor Outram and other political agents ‘ea 
M N a e allege against the Ameers of. Hydera a 
tena oro tending to prove the PHA Ee the 
f British of any of them, to act hostilely B oe 
amy. That they may have hostile feeling: 
l s 
i 
K 
AN 
d Xx 
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there can be no doubt. It would be imposib 
believe that they could entertain friendly feal 
but we should not be justified in inflicting puri 
ment upon the thoughts.” dt 
The third period was marked by Negotiation, 
induce the Ameers to accept quietly the new 
which Lord Ellenborough thought fit to imp 
them, as a consequence of their frequent infraction 
of the old treaties, and to punish their Secret me. 
sures of hostility to the British. This Was, doubt. 
less, the point on which the question of Justice o 
injustice rested ; and it has been shewn with what 


treat , 
OSE on 


y, caution, with what care and pains and acuteness, 


the General examined and verified the proofs of the 
Ameers’ delinquency. 

Acting upon the policy he had before publicly 
proclaimed to all India, the Governor-General 
offered the new treaty. It did but slightly punish 
infractions of the old, and was, in truth, framed 
with a view rather to benefit the civilized world 
generally, than to press on the Ameers. Its umg 
gressive and disinterested character was marked 
by restoring the districts taken from the Amen , 
to the Bhawal Khan ; his territories they rightfully 
were, and his undeviating fidelity as an ally 
merited the reward. This was a critical time fr 
India. .. The armies of Nott and Pollock wel 
dangerously situated, and any misfortune was su" 
aided by. the treason of the-newspaper editors,” 
produce Wide-spreading mischief. Lord Eller 
borough. could not then recede from his pub!” 
claration of policy ; and this third period was 
net by the vakeels of the Hyderabad An 
accepting. the new treaty in the names onie 
Masters, With assurances of profound submis? 
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: +n: a like acceptance if 
aod friendship : hen oe assurances CHAP, 
the part of Roostum of yrpoor, with the addj- — U- 
pi of his seal in confirmation of his declared 1343. 
{10 Ore Jan. 
eit completed the negotiation. = 


fourth period, belongs the passage of the 
pdus; the occupation of Roree and the ceded 
districts of Bhoong-barra and Subzuleote; the 
alvance to Kyrpoor to disperse the armed bands. 
And it is to be recollected, none of these things 
vere attempted, until Roostum by affixing his seal 
io the declaration of his assent, and the authorized 
assurances of the vakeels from lower Scinde, gave 
ihe General a warrant for the deed. Nor until the 
gathering of the Belooch warriors in front of his 
umpsand stations ; their menacing language; their 
violentoppressions of the country people; and thecon- 


To the 


trast between the Ameers’ words and acts, confirm- - 


ingthe unvarying reports of the emissaries, furnished 
rasonable conviction, that a design to fall treacher- 
oislyon the British stations, when time should be 
ripe, was in progress. The defection of Ali Moorad 
fom the family policy, the cession of the Turban 
by Roostum and the flight of the other Amcers 
hom Kyrpoor, terminated this fourth period. 
The fifth period was marked by the efforts of 


ostum and his sons to maintain a footing in uppe" i 


onde, their sudden occupation of Emaum Ghur 


a Shah Ghur, and the entrenching of a position 
1 dings. This military holding of upp a 
y those Princes while they were in close connection 
ti the Ameers of lower Scinde, indicates plainly 
ginal design ofa general wal. For by Oa 
ns eu in the upper province, they Toa 1- 
n “lately in connection with the Seks pean 

> With th eiBrahooeB eloochs and Affghans. 


s 2 
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part Lhe astonishing march of the English Ge 

il. the desert, and his rapid return from then 

“7813, all their calculations, terminated this fifth 
™ and ended the troubles of upper Scinde, 

During that march happened a series of poj 
tical events, and a course of diplomacy, wm note 
at the time to preserve the narrative unbroken but 
now to be related, that a complete and cleat 
of the state of affairs may be obtained, ang the 
force, and reason, and true bearing, of each cir. 
cumstance made known. Then it will be seen 
that throughout this terrible though glorious mi 
just war, the English General, true to the honour 
of his.country and his name, vindicated the double 
legend of his arms. “Ready aye read y’’—* Sans 
Tache.” 

It will be remembered, that on the second day's 
march into the desert, the troops came suddenly 
upon the Ameer Roostum’s camp. Exhausted by 
his flight from Dejee-Ka-Kote, and alarmed at the 
unexpected approach of the British, he sent a me 
sage to Major Outram, to say he was submissive. 
That officer asked permission to go to him, and ob- 
tained it, because the General thought at the time 

Ali Moorad might have frightened the old ma 
Apendix and caused him to flee into the desert. He wished 
Section 2, therefore to re-assure him, yet forbad Outram t 
ae ee assurance or hope of any thing rd 
ie ER security, and the quiet enjoyme A 

e property as one of the Ameels: 


5 meee : e 
roncession or submission would serve to reinste 
him as Rais, 


Neral in 
ce, bafle 


periog 


iew 


pertam returned with a son of Roostum, to whon 
> eenen in person explained his views 1” r 
eng him his father might return to Kysp™ 
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here he pleased in safety, as a simple CHap. 
the assured protection of the British 


iy Fog Jive ¥ 
with 4 
t under the new treaty. The young Jan. 


tio vernmen 
Go med satisfied, and went back accom. 


Outram, who now, with the General's 
ted Roostum to come to the British 
He agreed to do so, yet pleaded present 


camp. 


fatigue, : J 
Jecamped in the night and fled, thus re-enacting 


ihe same false part he had played at Dejee-Ka- 
Kote; for he could not now suspect any foul de- 
sgn, seeing, that instead of being invited, he 


nowt } gould have been brought by force into the camp. 
uble When Emaum Ghur was taken, the General 
jams | inking to profit by its fall, despatched Major 
Outram as his Commissioner to Kyrpoor, inviting 
ays | by proclamation the refractory Ameers of both 
ally | upper and lower Scinde to meet at that town on the 


20th, or to send their vakeels there to arrange and 
complete the new treaty. The Hyderabad princes 
tid not refuse to send their vakeels, yet they did 
not do it, and those of upper Scinde were con- 


o | tumacious. Meanwhile the Commissioner, having 
me f on the journey discovered Roostum in his old camp 
ni a on the skirts of the desert, proposed ue 
to “would proceed together to Kyrpoor, an din concer 
on Mth the vakeels from the other Ameers arrange 
i of i affair of the treaty. Roostum, who had ae 
ao p nd armed followers and seven guns wit m 
at i a time, and was in close communication WI i 
turbulent sons and nephews, whose troops he = 

om | slg to reinforce with his owm es ss 


Seve at tH ae ing 
full) i ofo: at the Commissioner. Keep!®8 Pie 
Sight, he pleaded fatigue as before, pegged o 


001; 1 2 
Hor to go on, and promised to be Kyrpoor the 
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part next day. Having thus, a second time dy 

1L man whose superior genius was to contro] and 

1843. both the General and the Ameers, the old 
Jan. marched to the south. 

This deceit, the Commissioner, with an Mconeeiy, 
able logic, ascribed to the evil influence of Al 
Moorad who was then many miles distant with Si 
Charles Napier in the desert ; Roostum being in th 
midst of his own friends and relations, and guarded 
by an army of his own Beloochs! But Outran’s 
judgment seems to have been singularly disturbed 
at this time by some violent passion ; and his opi- 
nions, though pertinaciously urged, were marvel. ! 
lously wild and inconsistent. He had on quitting 
Scinde, when deprived of his political employment, 
recommended to the General repeatedly to put faith 
and trust in Ali Moorad, as a man of superior 
ability, confirmed honour, and unvarying friend- 

PER ship for the British ; at the same time he denounced 
Erh Yih Futteh Mohamed Ghoree, the Vizier, as an u- 
principled man, hostile to the English alliance, and 
dangerous in every way. With these sentiments in 
his mouth he went to Bombay, and in six weeks 
came back as the General’s Commissioner to con- 
duct the details of the new treaty. During his 
i absence he had no means of obtaining any sound 
H information to alter his opinion of the two mei 
a and all their acts during that interval had gone 
i confirm the justice of his first assertion. 
Yet now after only two interviews with Roostt!™ 
both marked by the old man’s falseness, Major 
utram, apparently on that Ameer’s authority, Y! 
; astounding: mutability became the vehement 3% 
cnser and vituperator of Ali Moorad ; and by ue 
of costum, recommended a ț criticà 
C é at this mos 


Ped th 
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ll the Ameers of both Scindes were cnap 
AP. 


jod, when a é A 
tween fear and hostility, that Futteh _ 1" 


te |e 


ering be 


a "gamed Ghoree, the enemy of England, that wiley 
A whose influence over the Beloochs was so well 

| ee whose participation in the eseape of Mo- 

aR ned Shurreef had been proved by Major Outram 

SL pimsells that this man, so formidable by his ability 

the (aad bis intrigues, and whose imprisonment was for 

leq | corrupting Ali Moorad’s soldiers to the interest of 

ms | the other Ameer’, might be released from his cap- 

bed \ tivity. He added, indeed, that he should be 

banished from Scinde ; but how was his immediate 


intercourse with the Ameers to be prevented ? 

It would be difficult to assign the motive of this 
proceeding. It might be, that, excited by the silly 
flattery of the newspapers and remembering his 
former powerful position in Scinde as sole political 
agent, he desired to give himself, in the eyes of the 

- Ameers, an appearance of power and influence 
previous to meeting them in negotiation. It might 
be a trial of the General’s susceptibility of being 
governed ; or perhaps the result of forgetfulness; or 


ks adesire to please Roostum without reflection on 
n the critical state of public affairs. In any view of 
jis the matter he was clearly a very insufficient and ` 


rash political agent. 

The General’s positive 
ned Ghoree, should have taught the Co 
: be cautious in his future suggestions. 
‘ly of giving that refusal should ha 

Napier to doubt the Commissioners fitness as a 

ise abashed, 


i an 3 
Plomatist. The first was however owls” 5 
ed-at his agent's 


refusal to release Moha- 
missioner 
The neces- 
ve taught Sir 


=. B Es c Ld —. — ng, oe, ja 
= Ss 2 asin | le | Seat dS 
Ian (aS Se es SS Ss 
Gn À a ae 
ae a 
io 


G t e = 
re hee rather amazed than shoe ee 
pen i re very open 
cy; for he is of a natu! re 
j 3 a ilities, avd 


ou > 3 EE 
Table impressions of other men’s ab 
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; = very tenacious of them when once receiveq, 
i. while rejecting the ill-timed proposal, he Contin l 
“7843. to give his confidence, until other and more a \ 
ee strous propositions, involving the safety of the vin 
army, brought the painful conviction 


Nee 


that he had 
yielded too much to the counsel of a man 9 
nary talents, very extraordinary perting 
opinion, and incessant activity in error, 
The General was yet at Dejee-Ka-Kote, before 
march on Emaum Ghur, when Roostum, knowing 
that enterprise was in contemplation, ady > 


ised the 
Ameers of lower Scinde, who were then in close 


fo 
alliance with the younger Princes of his family 


f ordi. 
city of 


he 


at Dingee, to persevere in their preparations for 
war. Hebelieved the British troops would be unable 
to penetrate the desert, that they would retum 
suffering and dispirited, and this was the reason 
why the position of Dingee had been so long main- 


tained contrary to the General’s expectation. When 
Roostum discovered th 


ing Emaum Ghur, 
fatigue, and with 
success confers, 


at the troops, after destroy- 
were coming back unbowed by 
that haughty resolution which 
he advised the Princes not to abide à j 
the shock of battle ; telling them to retreat on 
3. Khoonhera, where he had a fort skirting lower Scinde, 
within the desert, yet well supplied with water. 
To that place, after having sent Major Qua 
his bootless errand to Kyrpoor, he hastened him- 
self with his own division. There, being in close! 
Connection with the Ameers of Hyderabad = 
“€rpoor, he could more e 
solutions, and Temain with : 
until the assembling of the army of lower sot 
enabled the whole to take the field together. 
military head might have advised a march i"! 


See Plan 


— pd = SE DD 


asily influence their fi 
his Beloochs in safety: 


a Ld, er ee 


a 
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np fore returning from Emaum Ghur; but the 
he coming back by a different route, had fore- 
n such a scheme if it was entertained. 
Fei however had ip ane eee! when 
te judged it necessary vas to relinquish upper 
goinde altogether, and bring the influence of his 
family and armed followers into closer approxima- 
jon with the Ameers of Hyderabad. Those Princes, 
jjsmayed at the fall of Emaum Ghur, and wanting 
qill three weeks to get all their feudatories together 
for a battle, began to waver, as drunken sensual 
nen might be expected to do in such a crisis. They 
ulled the Ameers of upper Scinde madmen, for- 
bde them to enter lower Scinde; and thinking 
‘ill to deceive, sent vakeels to Kyrpoor to meet 
the Commissioner, a measure which before they 
lad studiously avoided. The Princes of upper 
Scinde, who had felt the vigour of their adversary, 
both in negotiation and military movement; they 
who had quitted their palaces and luxurious gar- 
deus, and suffered the inconvenience of hurried 
jurneys with their Zenanas ; they who had already 
expended so much treasure to hire fighting men, 
and met with nothing hitherto but disappointment, 
ve inflamed with pride, and fury, and hatred. 
pa up and stimulated by the hardy pa 

mg Beloochs who had gathered at their call, 
lky Would hear of no peace. They told thodn 
iret Scinde, they must, willing oF ee 
tem common cause; and they me F 
tper sog rug Pees one bled that 

A lower Scinde, who had yet assembled, 

nm d fight the accursed Feringhees, 

y Ali Moorad. 


v 


yach 
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In this crisis the Ameers of 
played as usual a double part. Assentin 
wishes of the war party, they hastened 
of their feudatories, but they also sey 
to the British camp, with the credenti 
bassadors, the instructions of spies 
of military commissaries. 
letters to command the chiefs of 

S, allies ang 

feudatories alike, to come with all their fighting 
men to the general assembly near Hyderabad, ` 

The arrival of these deputies induced S 
Charles Napier to believe his efforts would be as 
successful in lower Scinde as they had been in 
upper Scinde ; that he should now arrive by nego. 
tiation at a quiet termination of the whole matter, 
Hewas mistaken. Hedid notthen know the haughty 
daring character, the fierce courage of the Belooch 
warriors, nor the influence they exercised over the 
Ameers, whose feeble minds and timid disposition 
he calculated upon too much. And the more 
readily did he fall into this belief, because his wish 
Was strong that it should be so; and because Major 
Outram, with unbounded confidence in his ow 
views and judgment, continually assured him he 
could easily and certainly procure the peaceable sub- 
Mission of the Ameers, who had not any desire for 
war. To test their inclination, however, the Gene 
Tal issued a proclamation, calling on them once 
me e his Commissioner and state a 
* pute with a view to a final set i 

manfully to declare war, take the field, ‘ 


No longer pla tl es they hi! 
itherto ae le false doubling game 
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p | 7 spolie ced no effect. The Ameers, pressed cmap, 
fhi ist fears of the British army and of their 1 
a | by # fi Fi, yielded naturally to the lastas 1843. 
i os dangerous ; their desire was also for 
ion was war; they only shrunk from 


amp. 
i al danger menaced them. Yet so 
3 


Chet 
erp 
and 
ing 


ae 
ot thelr desig 
i rehen P persona 
many of the 


ane an imme 
jeit pei submission, to insure the junction 


{their whole force : as their fighting men came in, 
bet fear vanished and their pride rose. 

as the political state of affairs when Sir 

rejoined his army at Peer Abu- 


Such w 
eas | Charles Napier 
in | Bekr, in the latter end of January. His troops, 
\ 


A | 
Ht 
T 
i 


iy feudatories were still distant, they 
diate conflict, and sought, by 


yearly three thousand strong, were now well in 
wmd. His right was at the iadu and on its broad 
raters floated his armed steamers and supplies. 
His left rested on the desert, where there was no 
Inger any thing save the wild waste for the 
iers to gilonlate on. They might, indeed, 
hunch their troops into it, and, by a wide move- 
nent, turn his flank unperceived, to fall upon Alt 


ish 

jot 4 Moorad’s territories : yet this he cared not for, 
wa f that Prince had his own force, and was awake to his 
w | tge, He was supported by the troops at Suk- 
x brand Roree, and he was already in hostilities with 
i Ce Killedars of the other Ameers on the right bank 
of ae at Indus, many of whom, tr usting to ‘the forts 
y hich covered the country, resisted bis tax-gatherers. 
k : Was, therefore, prepared to fight ; and a 
‘i pal be overmatched by the arrival of Be ed 


a the south, or the advance of Ali 
in Steh Ghar: the Bengal division co 
hor 

time, restore his position. 


uld, in a 
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Nor could the Ameers push forw 
on the right bank of the Indus with an A 
against the camp of Sukkur, which was now, 
strong. The line of operations for the army ay 
therefore simple and direct to the front, with i 
right flank secure, and even able, by Means ci 
steamers, to turn the enemy’sleftandm enacehis reg 
The British left was, indeed, uncovered; yet o 
to the desert, where the Scinde irregular horse, com. 
manded by Captain Jacob, an officer of peculiar 
talent for the cavalry service, being pushed within 
the waste, forbade any surprise. Thus the army 
was well placed according to military principles, 
and free to move on any side ; it could even C1033 
the Indus a::d operate on the right bank, either ia 
advance or retreat. 

No sure intelligence of the Ameers’ numbers o 
designs could now be obtained, yet it soon became 
evident that those of lower Scinde were merely 
seeking to gain time, and those of upper Scinde 
were bent upon war. The General had, as before 
Stated, when at Emaum Ghur, invited all the 
Ameers, by proclamation, to meet his Commissionet 
at Kyrpoor in person, or by vakeel; the latter were 
however to come each with full powers to conclude 
the treaty, on pain of being excluded from the con- 
ference and his Master treated as an enemy. The 
20th of January was the day fixed for assembling 
at Kyrpoor. This time was afterwards extended t 
the 25th ; yet from the Ameers of upper Scinde 20 
Person came; and though from lower Scinde ye 
keels arrived when the troops had returned fro? 
the desert, Sobdar’s vakeel only -had full yaa? 

erefore, after halting two days at Peet Abu 
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Charles Napier moved slowly towards CHAP 


ibe, Belts ing rather than expecting peace, and TE 


i th, hop 

Mag ee thus :— 1843. 
goning : - the | Jan. 

Very Bey cannot lose time; the hot season approaches, 
i +4 par 

Wa hese parbarians must not treat the British 

l the | a" or with contempt. Their intentions are doubt- 
Ww PES 

fike 5 heir conduct suspicious ; armed men are 

Teal ul, 


“| jpstening to them from every quarter, it is neces- 
: } ary 10 approach near to ascertain their real position 
om. A views. If, as it is said, the Ameers of lower 
inde have refused to make common cause with 
\ those of upper Scinde, or to let them enter their 
lex, | countrys the latter will be found on the frontier, 
pe shere they may be attacked in front, while Jacob 
wms their right from the desert. The steam- boats 


=m 


‘a rill be on their left, Hyderabad closed against 
sor | tem; they must win the battle or be destroyed, 
ame | wsubmit and sign the treaty. If they fly before- 
rely imd to the desert, no place of refuge is there, 


nde | Emam Ghur is destroyed. They must go north- 
fo | Te, where they will meet Ali Moorad, and more 
the | British troops to fight; the Bengal division is, 1m- 
mer | “ed, on its march to Ferozepore, but the Bhawal 
rere | Kan's cavalry are in the ceded districts, and 
ude | Valable as allies.” 

on- | This view was complete and masterly- 

Te | Meanwhile the lower Scinde vakeels were sent 
ing | k with compliments and the acceptance of 
iio | at own presence as a mark of amity; and that 
a g might be omitted which could conduce to 
ithe period for treating was extended to the 


om tof Febru : 1. at his ow2 urgent 
ary. Major Outram, F Hyderaba a} 


T'S { "euest, was now al ermitted to go 
pe j he Continued n : rt, confidently, that he 
“ould p DPS Nevertheless 


Mig the Ameers to submission. 


n = 
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pant the General continued his march, thinking « 
_ ls would give effect to the Commissioner’s 
1843. Je continued also to exhort the Amee 
a tiate, evincing in all ways his desire 


: it | a 
diplomy, E 
TS to egy, j jane 


to avoid, | at 
recourse to arms. esac 


«I have now,” he wrote to Major Outra, | pit! 
«waited long enough for the authorised vake | 
«and I think you may proceed to Hyderabad. i «yii 
«you think so doing likely to prevent bloodshej "of 
«and reconcile the Ameers to the draft treaty, i uto 
“far as being amenable to it, can be called recon. \ “dis 
“ciliation. Iam most anxious that they should / “yol 
“not resist; I am sure they will not resist by foree | “me 
“of arms, but I would omit no one step that you, | “pr 
“or any one, thinks, can prevent the chance ofit, | “a 
“I think you may probably do good, and not the | “yo 
‘less for my movements in that direction.”—«] } ‘si 
“wish you would write to Roostum, to say that] } “te 
“will receive him at any time with every attention 
“ to his comfort if he comes to my camp.” ar 

This was written on the 28th of January. Onthe | ‘te 
30th he again extended the time for treating to the 
6th of February, and wrote to Major Outram thus. 4 Yo 

“T have seen the Hyderabad deputies. 1 have 
“ordered them to meet you there on the 6th of | “m 
“February, and you are to tell me directly, whether | $ 
“or not, they have brought the deputies of Meer 

“Roostum and the others, with the prescribe 
“powers. If they have, I wait the result of neg” y 


“tiations. If not, 1 march against them 4 ei 8 
“mies on the 6th, but I am willing to do a “ 
“to save the mischief that will fall upon ee \ 
x Ameers, if they will not meet you.” ae he) “s 

To the Ameers of lower Scinde he wrote 2t a | 


” . A (u 
same time, plimentite 


i conciliatory terms, com 


1 
i af prals D 
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agg them for the sending of their vakeels CHAP 


peir apparent desire for peace; but to the T 
ind of upper Scinde he had, on the 27th, 18. 
Jan. 


m : : s 
f J the following proclamation, which very 


sly epitomized the past transactions with those 
aaa 


Beers I was ordered to make a new treaty 
«yth you: Your Highnesses agreed to the draft 
uf that treaty in words, while you raised troops: 
uto oppose it by deeds. You were ordered to 
adisperse your troops, you did not disperse them: 
«you hoped to deceive me by a pretended agree- 
«ment to the draft treaty. You thought you could 
‘procrastinate until the hot weather should prevent 
“any military operations by the British troops: 
“you imagined you could then assail us on all 
‘ides with impunity. If we marched against you 
“before the heat came, you thought our march 
“would be late, and you resolved to resist with 
‘ams: if worsted in fight, you looked to the: 
“desert as a certain refuge. You were right, had 
“ve abided your time, and marched by the road- 
ain expected. . But we preferred our own time, 
a our own road ; we marched into your desert, 
"e destroyed your magazines of powder and of 
an, we destroyed also the fortress in which 
ay were lodged safely, as you vainly supposed ; 
bas have returned from the desert, and we have 
Se Months of weather fit for ma A 
‘ee mene war. I therefore Bee oath 
“Nstant = Outra ats Ey a details 
«up. ? “ere to discuss and arrange 
ey toe oF 
5 o your Highnesses: 


S g i 
alt? Your Highnesses have neither replied 


< 


y 
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parr “to my letter, nor sent delegates iny 


Where he thought it pressed hardly 0” ae 


laridwar. Digitized By Siddhanta eGangotri Gyaan Kee 
eae —— = 


I «authority to meet my Commissioner, “Sted iy | pee 
1343. « duct is insulting to the government I s * ea, a gue 
“ told you that if you so acted, I woulg ah lf j 
“session of your territories, but my object i il 
“avoid hostilities while 1 obey the orders r C ae 
“Governor-General. I therefore wil] sill m p 
“you to the Ist of February, to send your val 1 

“ to my head-quarters, in hope that you may E 4 
“rect the imprudence with which you haye a, 4 
“acted, and which I deeply regret, My mila Wy 
“operations must, however, go forward, but e ne 
‘persons shall be respected, you shall be con. | Gh 
“ sidered as friends up to the first day of February: mi 
“ after that day I shall treat all as enemies who do | Me 
“not send vakeels to meet me. 
“ Ameers, you imagine you can procrastinate | of 

“ till your fierce sun drives the British troops out } lan 
“of the field, and forces them to seek shelteria | it 
“Sukkur. You trusted to your desert and were | mi: 
deceived. You trust to your deadly sun and may | va 
“again be deceived. I will not write a second \ th 
ss letter to you, nor a second time expose the autho | in 
‘rity, which I represent, to indignity; butthis pm | "i 
N clamation will, I hope, induce you to adopt® | to 
manly, instead of an insidious course.” le 
The 81st of J anuary the army reached Nowsharr, | tk 

a town belonging to Ali Moorad, on the southem j dr 
border of upper Scinde. Here the General Y% te 
told that the Ameers of Kyrpoor were at last willing | 
to submit. The tale was false; yet so ready | 
eto De i > ir own yi0- Qo 
ie fae rom the results of their i i 
on loa owt seized ghe a A ral ) i 
treaty, orough a mitigation 0 it | 


g 
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rces; nor does it seem that his re- cH 
Mh | pooma e been refused, if the terribl in 
would hav : e events z 


Á 


st ees 
a fil followed 0 quickly, had not put an end to 1843. 
[yg wc 5 
Dos, | all negotiations. 
: sharra he halted five days, partly to bring 


N te} 
at Now 
a opp for se P a meeps principally 
| ie time for the an to arrange their affairs 
Keay [ith Major Outram ; thus, for the third time, he 
cm. | extended the period for treating. But a new and 
erly | arange course of diplomacy was now commenced 
ay w Major Outram, whose conduct, from the mo- 
your nent he separated from Sir C. Napier at Emaum 
Ghur and thus obtained a species of independence 
ary; | until he again quitted Scinde after the battle of 
Meeanee, creates amazement. 

His frst measure had been to propose the release See Ap- 
nate | of the mischievous Ghoree, accompanied with theatre 
‘out | lnguage of passion against Ali Moorad; as sie 
rin | ftat Ameer’s adherence to the British alliance 
yee | masin his eyes a heinous crime. His next step 
may | vsto grant the Ameers a longer day for treating 
ond than had been proclaimed ; this was approved of 
tho » ideed, and was proper, but he forgot to fix a day, 
pr | "hich gave an opening for indefinite procrastina- 
pta | tm until the General amended the error. Then 
le proposed to alter one of the principal articles of 
ma | the draft treaty which had been deliberately 
ert ero up by Lord Ellenborough; thus stepping 
“Youd the line of his mission, which was to at- 


a ee 

me ist the details, not to reform the treaty: 

if Apted on those points by Sir Oi Nape he 

rge ike oe the Ameers of lower Scinde sent their 
e ; : 0- 

raft \ xed, 22d those of upper Scinde did not, pro 


e D ator 
po R Proceed alone to Hyderabad as a negotiator, 
Mg complete success, thinking all would 

T 
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parr be easy, apprehending no danger; anq ; 


Il. 


1843. from. The General, more thoughtful anq pr 
red, 
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personal danger, however great, he neve, 


escient 

1 
<O tpany 
him aa 


suspected treachery and sent the light ¢ 
of the 22nd Queen’s regiment after 

guard; and he would have sent a hundred others 
who were convalescents, but for some risus 
standing of orders; his foresight saved the Che. 
missioner’s life. 
Sir Charles Napier’s consent to this Change of 
place for negotiation, was given reluctantly, a it 
proved detrimental to the public interest, as did all 
the proposals of Major Outram which were assented 

to; those which were not assented to would have 
caused the destruction of the army. Five days of 
grace were thus accorded to the Ameers, but it 
Was a great endurance, a vivid proof of humanity, 
amagnanimous display of generous intrepidity, thus 

to delay the march at this critical period ; andit 

proves the gross injustice of seeking to deprive Sir 

Charles Napier of the thanks of Parliament, on the 

ground that he sought battle ferociously, regard- 
less of justice. He never sought battle at all, it was 
forced uponhim. Faction has neither eyes nor eats 
for truth or reason, nor any sense but for malice. 
The General saw through the false professions, 
the studied delays, and all the other shifts of the 
a ? Re the diplomatic intercourse Le 
sate ae become deadly. He had be 
oo = of weather really safe for a 
a a ecvencthen appre 
People Sie Y; yet he gave to those = tut 
merely in his s Pe elinda by thei a i 
days which h Strong love and hope of peace, tage 
e could have used to such advan’ 
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What was to hinder him from makine cHAP 
g ; 


} +, wal’. x 
i a marches, attended by his war steamers —~ 
k | for Batata a 
ih ae yould have picked up his weakly men,and $ 
w > 


.. nyovisions ? What was there to hinder 
im 
the Amects 


pem under the : 
desire for peace, and his contempt of 


Strong in his sense of justice and 
secure in the consciousness of genius, 


jjs earnest 

Sal 
flse glory - 
wmanity, Z 
frm in moral resolution, he‘delayed his blow to his 


yn risk, rising above the consideration of danger, 


ll j 
ed | though it was of a nature to chill the stoutest heart, 
ve | combining a fearful responsibility to his own Govern- 


nent with the risks of war. Yet this was his first 
way as a Commander-in-Chief. 

All the Ameers’ proceedings were deceitful. 
They had no thought save to gain time for the 
asembling of their whole army, which they calcu- 
hited could not be before the middle of February; 
and to delay the war until that period, no falsehood 
intrigue, no fraud or daring violence was 
gated. Sir Charles Napier’s correspondence with 
‘hjor Outram was stolen ; Roostum and his sons 
mote ridiculous letters and excuses to the, Com- 
TSioner; they made statements as to their 1m- 


ne : : 

il ae and forces, designed to mislead him, and 

‘i a did mislead him; but the emissaries’ state- 

id “ts were clear, distinct, and positive, all in con- 
nd all in 


eesti of the Ameers and of Outram, Sree 
i with each other. The warriors of the ® a 
8; however distant, were in mareh or perar 
eA Ri march, to Hyderabad ;—all the e 
ing of upper Scinde were 2 close a ; ; 

ve and defensive ;—the people of the country 


T 2 
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PART yniversally declared, that if the Ameers s 
1, 


—— against the British General, a great co 
1843. 
„Feb. 
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tood Ont 


would happen all over Scinde. Sue] 
reports of the spies. ; 

The hypocrite Sobdar, exceeding all the others; 
baseness, now secretly sent a vakeel to the Genen] 
saying, he had joined the other Amceers in appear. 
ance, but meaned to betray them; he wag a fast 
friend to the English, and when the battle took place 
his warriors, five thousand in number, should fall E 
their unsuspecting countrymen, and slay them, in 
concert with the British. “ Tell him,” said the ip. 
dignant General, “ that my army fears no Belooch 
“force; I want no help; I despise traitors. If | 
“ find his men in the field I will fall on them a 
“enemies. I love not traitors.” 

The 6th of February was the last day of grace 
accorded, and on the 5th the Hyderabad vakeels 
sent word that Roostum had promised to meet the 
Commissioner in that city, the trick was too gros. 
Sir C. Napier replied that Ameers’ promises, 
and more especially Roostum’s, were too well known 
to him to be regarded. And so he marched from 
Nowsharra the next day as he had menaced; yet 
only eight miles, for still he hoped the moral efect 
of his advance would finally prevail. 

The heat was now rapidly coming on, and this day, 
from one of his emissaries, he learned that Roostu™ 
aal indeed gone to Hyderabad, while his sons 1° 
mained at Khoonhera with only fifteen hundre 
armed men; they had however seven guns, and gei 
numbers of their warriors had only gone on leave to 
eo homes, with the engagement to return at a A 

E ae ; It was reported also that the M ae 
ant toTeceive their troops, and give 
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a base and place of arms, « Tie 


cote for 


— 


(utram, fe 
General's orders to disperse the armed bands 


upelonging £0 the Ameers of upper Scinde are posi- 
Rae. | have no time to lose; my own troops 
«must S000 disperse from the heat; I will not 
e the cold weather.” 
«Say, then, to the Ameers of Kyrpoor thus:— 
«You were told in December 1842, to disperse 
«your armed bands, yet you have kept, and still 
«keep them together. Disperse them instantly or 
«] will fall on them.” 
“To the Ameers of Hyderabad say thus :— 

«Jf you permit the bands of upper Scinde to 
“assemble in your territory I will treat you also 
“a enemies. And if you let them go to your 
“fortress of Omercote in the desert, I will first 
“assault Hyderabad, and then Omercote. You 
“may receive your relations of upper Scinde as 
“suests, but not as enemies of the British.” 

Owing to some difficulties of navigation, Major 


« Jos 


j Outram did not reach Hyderabad until the Sth of 


February. He had then only thirty Sepoys, under 
Captain Wells, as an escort ; the light company of 
he 22nd did not arrive until three days later. 
His first despatch announced a positive opinion 
lat the Ameers had no hostile designs; yet he 
Slit that they were storing their desert aS 
: Omercote with grain, and were very plustering- 
ate it was well, observed by the General, 
Loe bully and bluster at the head a 
are ae men, it is no joke for three thousan 

In their reach. 
mg conference was n 


ow held, during which 
teers, Roostum being present, ma 


he de great 


CHAP, 
II 


——_—_— 
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parr lamentations, and stoutly denied all the obnotioy 


1I. acts and letters which had been proved against then 
1843. before the draft treaty was Proposed, Still, pre. j ihe 
Feb. tending great amity for the British, they demandaj ih 

the restoration of Roostum to the Turban, his 1 01 
destitution was, they said, the only obstacle ty | a 


their signing the treaty. This, as being Contrary | fe 
to their own laws and customs, they knew could | th 
not be, and therefore it was a sure subject for dis. 
cussion and procrastination. 

They were earnest also that the General shoul f ta 


delay his march, saying it would be impossible th 
otherwise to restrain the Beloochee warriors, who f m 
would rob the whole country far and wide, friends 
and foes alike. This was an admission that, con- 
trary to their former declarations, they had col- 
lected large bodies of armed men, which could be 
for no other purpose than war. 

Then they protested against, and once more de- 
nied the charges upon which the draft treaty had 
been founded, for they were never tired of false- 
hoods; adding however, they would sign it if the | 


Commissioner advised them so to do ; thus they 
sacrificed Roostum’ 


breath that they h 
on which the tre 


s claims almost with the same 
ad asserted them. The oo 
aty was founded had been supporte 


by a.mass of evidence which left no reasonable 
at doubt ; and thou 


overnor-Genera 
to those charges, 
Heal than the 


gh they proposed to address the 
l in vindication of themselves P 
Sobdar, more profoundly hypoc™ 
l others, declared himself ready ” 
sign the treaty at once without further disp? te 
Thus the first day passed, and the Ameers promis? 


to send vakeels the next morning to the oe 
$ to accept the treat ; 


: A om- 
cupied with messages to the ¢ 


jione, 5 p 
pe e, and with the same view to delay. Thus _ 1} 


the tim? 


ORS Teer 
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f the same purport as the talk at the cmap 


pferent® 
was W 
derabad Ameers, who had meanwhile corrupted 
1ee or Native secretary : : 
outram’s moons! etary y having ar. oe 
nged their secret plans, sent their vakeels to thy, 
fi 3 i 
pesidency, which was about four miles eastwar 
hetown on the bank of the Indus, to sign a prorfisg ; 
w accept the draft treaty, and to affix their sea it, 
that promise. This was precisely what Roostitm%, 
jad done in December at Kyrpoor. In both casé Q Ps 
: x 
+. ahrect was to deceive; the Ameers had at this r 
the objec : nthe SS 


ta very large force assembled in a camp four No. 4- 
a P Sec. 2 & 3. 


asted until the evening. Then the 18%- 
Feb. 


momen 
miles northward of Hyderabad, and it had been 


heresince the sixth. Major Outram knew nothing 
if this camp though so close to him; he totally 
lisegarded many indications of hostility which 
appeared very suspicious to the officers about him, 
ad with akind of infatuation persisted in his asser- 
tons that no warlike designs were entertained. 
The Ameers had measured his capacity. 

They were now sure that all their warriors, even 
the most distant, those from the hills above Shikar- 
jorein the north, and those from about Kurrachee 
uthe south, were in movement. Confident in their 
numbers and prowess they thought only of blood, and 
trenge. The masks of gentleness and submission 
vere no longer necessary, and in their pride and 
melty, they resolved, with a horrid violation of 

Mpitality and the laws of nations, t0 murder the 
a ioner with all his officers, and destroy 
escort, which at this period consisted of thirty 
oe only. Then, thr owing down the assas- 

s knife, they designed to draw t 


heir swords 
give battle with sixty thousand - ferocious 


Mand to whom fear was unknown, Hoy 
1849. they fail of victory? There were less tha 
Feb. 


THE CONQUEST 
warriors, skilled in the use of their Weapy 

is 
Y could 


; n thy 
thousand to fight with, and only five hundred i 


those Europeans! The-Affghans had with twenty 
thousand, destroyed a greater number of English 
and the Affghans were not to be com pared to the 
Beloochs. How could they fail ? 

By previous intrigues, half submissions, much 
falsehood, aud feigned dispersions of their followers 
they had, as they thought, adroitly drawn the small 
British army into an isolated position, far from its 
reserves. It was at their mercy. And what mery 
theirs would have been is known. They had or- 
dained, that, after the victory, every man, woman; 
and child belonging to the British Government in 
Scinde should be collected and have their throats 
cut on the field of battle! “so shall we make it 
famous.” The General alone was to be spared, 
that they might put a ring in his nose, and lead 
him with a chain in triumph to their Dhurbar; and 
against the walls of their palace he was to be thus 
fastened, a spectacle, and a signal example, while 
life lasted, of their power and vengeance! Nu 
seer alone opposed this dire ferocity, and when 

his remonstrances were unheeded, he suggested a 
ring of gold as less dishonourable. ‘‘ No!” ex- 
claimed the savage Shahdad, with an oath. “ Of 
iron, and a heavy one!” 

A was in this frame of mind the Ameers it 
vited Major Outram and all his officers to attend 
a Dhurbar in the evening of the 12th, for the pu 
ieee they said, of affixing their own seat 
asa ‘ee the draft treaty, in ca Resi 
dency This n ah by their vakeels at the 

Dot hurbar was the snare. 


| jreachery 
the assemb 
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s had originally made their ar- 


Ameer c 
e HAP, 
ents to have the whole of their fighting _ 1! 
ge ; aa 
' bled in camp on the 9th, but the re- 183. 


o 
m 
mel assé eb. 


is feast of the Moharem, which the Be- 
T observe rigidly, intervened, and delayed 
pny f the tribes a their march. The plan 
hing confused thereby; for it was in- 
paded 10 slay the Commissioner, and go forth 
pbattle at once; but the Moharem did not end 
yil the 11th, and the Ameers, impatient for 
and blood, would not, by waiting for 
ly of the whole army, let this favourable 
portunity of killing the Commissioner pass: 
oreover the light company of the 22nd had now 
fired, and more troops might follow. Wherefore 
ey appointed the Dhurbar to be held on the 12th, eens 
dng all prepared for murder, and having nearly and 3. 
lity thousand warriors already at their com- 
and, eight thousand of which were told off for an 
tack on the troops at the Residency. 
Blindly went Outram to the intended slaughter- 
louse, and. if he escaped, it was only because the 
Aners, thinking the General was as reckless as his 
Commissioner, hoped for a greater victim. But the 
e of perception manifested throughout os 
i iia and especial y in this critical es 
Rlesiood fr Bye Mees © san T daily 
OA y kon the following accon ae 
thos ue and correspondence with t n eae 
Wee aa and that of the army, 2 aie 

ith such a frank, implacable simplicity, 


` Wo . 5 i an 
= be incredible on less authority th 
in 


i 
yas SOM et 


i 
ar 


He arr: i 3 dase 
“Trived to negotiate with Princes who he ha i 
«Jf is my 


ysi SrA 
Xžteen days before, thus described : 
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«intention to discuss every matter in future, į 
« presence of both parties, thereby to check inso 
« measure, the bare-faced lying they have reco 
« to behind each others backs.” —«« Iam positi, t 
“sick, and, doubtless, you are tired of those a 
“ intrigues, brother against brother, and son agains 
« father, and sorry that we should be in any Way 
“ the instruments to be worked upon by such black. 
“ guards; for, in whatever way we may act, we 
“must play into the hands of one party or the 
“ other, unless we take the whole country 
“ selves.” 

With these sentiments, so recently expressed, he 
gave implicit credence to the Ameers’ protestations 
of peaceable intentions ; and to their assurance, that 
they had ordered their bands to disperse, though 
they were at the moment surrounded by armed men, 
had commenced storing the desert fortress of Omer. 
cote, and gave other-signs of hostility, which he 
called blustering.. Roostum’s declarations, that the 
General had ordered him to obey Ali Moorad; 
that he had not voluntarily resigned the Turban; 
he in some measure supported, accompanying the 
statement with his usual abuse of Ali Moorad, and 
suggesting a change of policy with regard to a 
Prince. Yet one irrefragable proof of Roostums 
falsehood, he entirely passed over, namely, that the 
General had repeatedly told the old man, if he had 
been unjustly or harshly used by Ali Moorad, 
would right him, and protect him if he woi“ 
come to the British camp; but the Ameer, ar 
ing the truth would then be discovered, had alw) 
avoided an interview. ai 

In this credulous state of mind, Major Out® 


n the 


to our- 


Way | ¢ 
„refusal © 


the 4 


5 e for his 


vd p 


je treaty » 
gonshee, 


Se 


gle object, seel 


he | s 
ions | h 
that 
gh 
en, |; 
ler 
he 
the 
ad; 
an; 
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tl 
l ued OF % : 
the f tit romise to give him camel-riders and 


i S 
peir P despatches; failed in their promise 


ir vakeels in the morning to accept 
and had, as he knew, corrupted his 
or native secretary, who was secretly 
responding with them. Nor was he shaken by 
f the Kyrpoor Ameers to send vakeels, 
jas it could be done without prejudice to Roos- 
wsclaims on the Turban. He even promised 
e Ameers he would use his influence to delay 
advance of the army, which was in truth their 
ng that the feast of the Moharem 
ldelayed the assembling of their army to oppose 
te British force. 

twasa fearful thing to see a man entrusted with 
whgreat interests, so entirely beguiled by Princes, 


end the 


iis falsehood and treachery he had himself so 
ently and so strongly described. At this time 
levillages throughout the whole country, between 
iyderabad and the British troops, were filled with 
dochs awaiting the signal for battle. Tribes 
wein march from the most distant points; the 
tn of the desert from about Omercote in the east ; 
pos from near Kurrachee in the south; the 
ees and Bhoogties, and Chandians, from the 
o ve Shikarpore in the north. These A 
ee abodes were four hundred a 7 
then Ton other, who had no co a 
"ete a ae of Belooch and the pay of E a 
NY Wag a ening to one central yon 3 A 
~ vas already collected; and all openly P 


lay 3 3 z 
oe their resolution to fight the pene 

Major o hostile 
ksi Jor Outram assured the General no hos 


iens 
SIS Were entertained by th 
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ne Oth, though the Ameers failed cmar. 


Ii. 


1843, 
Feb. 


e Ameers; they 
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part had dismissed their men, and had no ay 


Il. 


1843. 
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i l reti ! meq follor 
ers beyond their usual retinue! But those Py. 
Ng 


were avaricious and luxurious, and afraid of 4 
fierce hardy Belooch’ chiefs assembled "i 
them; how then could it be supposed they wo 
expend so much money, endure such inconvenieng 
submit to such control, unless with the object i 
driving the British from Scinde, a plan for whic 
negotiated with foreign powers, Major Outram hin 
self had detected only a few months before! 
The General had now reached Sukkerung 
a place on the Indus abont sixty miles from fh, 
derabad, and did halt at Major Outram’s desire ; n 
because he agreed to his opinions, but because he 
was to the last moment willing to adopt any sugges. 
tion tending to prevent war, consistent with tle 
safety of his army. Here the military exigencies 
accorded with his desire for peace; the camels 
Worn out beasts, had fallen behind, a three days 
halt was convenient to get them up, and to prepare 
the army for a fight, if battle could not be avoidel. 
Nevertheless he would not yield to the Commis 
sioner’s suggestions in favour of the Ameers, anl | 
against Ali Moorad. His reply was—“ I have » 
power to discuss former treaties, yet I will state t 
Lord Ellenborough all the Ameers say, because Jt 
fair to them ; but I am sure we should not tell them 
so now, because they would build interminable r 
cussions thereon. Tell the Ameers,” he Con h 
that their plea of not being able to control 
Beloochees is sufficient excuse for any Goverame 
to overthrow theirs.” A 
At the same time having received a letter fro 
Shere Mohamed of Meerpoor, who pretende 


eau im DY 
be disquicted, he endeavoured to content hi 
this assurance ;— 


Toug 


Th: 
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rin tte’ jou a - i oe eee of your i 
of i «mme 12 the treaty, nor 1S there any intention of 1843: 
roni „dipost S ee Dany orion Vi doing 
oy «209 thing displeasing to you. The British Go- 
ine syernment makes war on its enemies, not on its 
if afiends. 
ia 4 the 10th Major Outram reported that the 
a Kapoor Ameers, after promising to sign the draft 
atys had deferred it on account of the Moharem, 
intl the llth. He had accepted that excuse, and 
1 Hy. J again requested that the army should halt, saying, 
+ ny, | fewas sure the treaty would be finally executed by 
se he | Roostum and his family. That Ameer, however, 
oes. | tad been for more than two months incessantly pro- 
h the | aking the same thing without performance. But 
ncis | ww, in the extravagance of his credulity, the Com- 
mek, | misioner urged the General to quit his army, and 
days | ome alone to Hyderabad ! Urged him to come 
opare | iitothe midst of twenty thousand Belooch warriors, 
ided. | echt thousand of whom were in the city, and all 
mis- À ubulent and menacing ! and for what purpose ? 
and i that he might thus be convinced how superior his 
e no | Commissioners judgment was to his own. : 
pe On the 11th Major Outram reported that the 
itis’ | \poor Ameers were to sign and seal an accep- 
hem ince ofthe treaty by vakeels that day; as if it were 
dis- | è step forwards, when Roostum had actually per- 
a Med that ceremony more than two mouths be- 
te j e Then he launched out into suggestions for 


tund, 


pt f ley an 1 c : 
f 4 arangements, accompanying them with ar 
Stats in favour of Roostum, and with Janguage 

ni onstant 


«Nur : 
| to Man to Ali Moorad, which was his ¢ 


ae added, that the armed Beloochs assembled 
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. > . | 
parr under the Princes of Roostum’s familyatK hoon 


were,as that Ameer told him, merely thejy oa ’ 
attendants, about twelve h und red ; that all non 
lutely necessary had been dismissed, and those 
held together had no hostile designs against 
Further, that the Hyderabad Ameers ae 
they had again sent orders to all their 
disperse, but they did not imagine any 
together after their former orders, Anta 
strange letter, containing matter most offensive ty 
Ali Moorad’s feelings and interests, he Purpose 
send by a servant of Roostum, though he had, only 
a fortnight before, declared that Ameer to i! 


ur- 
rounded and controlled by spies and blackguards 


Why 
ANY ong, 
red him, 
bands y 


L 


dto | 


TemMained i ha 


hoch 


in Ali Moorad’s pay! thus very directly enabling | fmk 


them to present to Ali, instead of the General, a 
missive calculated to drive him in fear from the 
British alliance ! 

It was a mere accident which prevented this 
letter being entrusted to Roostum’s servant ; andso 
intent was Major Outram to enforce his own beliefin 
the Ameer’s assertions, that he wrote a second letter 
the same day, repeating, that the Beloochs at 
Khoonhera were but the necessary attendants af 
the Princes’ families, Nor was Roostum’s anxiety 
to have this believed, ill-founded. Khoonhera wis 
sixty miles from Hyderabad, on the north-east; 
Sukkerund was the same distance north. It fol- 
lowed, that the British could, from the latter place, 
easily make a rush upon Khoonhera, where por 
Were, not twelve hundred attendants as asserted ? 

Oostum, but seven thousand Belooch va 
with seven guns and a fort, and ulterior dou 
against the army. Meanwhile the armed me? ® 


to be dispersed by the Hyderabad Ameer’; were 


Hyd 
ifth 
tl 


prs 


golet 
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ary, assembling in a camp north of cuar. 


ntra! 


| co 
ja the _ Thirty thousand of them were actually a 


city. > a 

it and occupying 4 position of battle at 
n which they were entrenching, in the 
ance, A 

4 of having at least twenty-five thousand 

eight days- Never was a civilised man, 


ethe days O° 
jarbariaDs aS Major Outram. 
During this time events at the British camp 
anngely contradicted the Commissioner's belief of 
Je Ameers’ amity. The villages in the vicinity 
| vere filled with armed men who menaced and 
‘salted the British officers ; and hundreds of Be- 
wch warriors were daily passing round the left 
ink of the army by the edge of the desert towards 
Hyderabad. The General, thinking information 
file Ameers’ real designs might be found on some 
{these Beloochs, gave Jacob orders to arrest all 
prons with arms, endeavouring to pass his posi- 
im. Very soon twenty-five chiefs, armed and 
muted, had the insolence to ride through the 
| uiddle of the camp. Jacob stopped them, but as they 
| telosed to give up their weapons, or g0 to the head- 
arters, he was unwilling to provoke mischief, and 
torted the matter to the General, who sent a 
a to bring them in as prisoners. They io 
3 5 : of the Murree tribe, whose mountain z e 
tt mile te hills north-west of Shikarpor®, a that 
ie s distant. Hyat Khan, the chie ie 
3 Was amongst the prisoners ; he peg a 
i a to demand wages due by the a nea 
| iene services; yet he exclaimed eae A 
` F into the General’s presence: Pho 
“OP me? There are six hundred armè 


SRN 
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loochs in a village only two coss from You, 4 
are plenty every where !” ae 

On searching him, however, letters Were f 
from Mohamed Khan of Hyderabad, an ; 
who had always professed entire submission h 
friendship for the British, and who, in conju M 
with Nusseer and Sobdar, had only one week Ion 
sent letters with their deputies to assure the Gener 
“ they had no part in Roostum’s movement towards 
“ their territory—that his force at Khoonhera wae 
“merely necessary attendants—that the 
« cated the advance of the British troops as im. 
“ proper, and claimed the fulfilment of the Gene 
“ yal’s promise to remain at Nowsharra till the 9th 
“ of February.” 

No such promise had ever been given; the 6th 
was the day publicly announced for marching 
from that town; the 9th was the day originally 
fixed by the Ameers for the assembling of all theit 
forces, and they would have so assembled but for 
the Moharem festival, which had been forgotten 
in their plan of campaign. ‘This communication 
was only a cloke to cover the deputies from sus 
picion, while they sent forward to the Murree hills 
the letters now found on Hyat Khan: they were 
important and explicit. 

Written by Mohamed Khan to the Mure 
Chief, the first gave notice that on the oth 
he designed to march northward with a force? 
Beloochees, but would halt on the plain of Meeantt 


Und 


: t 
- toarrange his plans; and to that place Hyat me 


come with every fighting man of his tribe who 


could carry sword, shield, or matchlock. 3 
Second exhorted him to be firm and faithful, *% 


i 


jel 
j yo | 
4 «ion, 


y depre | 


A Mee J eo"? 


wul d 
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othe orders of Gholam Shah, the deputy, 
ed, following the General’s expres- 
e characters of spy, plenipotentiary, and 
ing oficer. The real designs of the Ameers 
pes er be doubted, yet Major Outram 


rent t ; 
5 unit 


a ed credulous. 
ne 12th, having to meet the whole of the 


s, to see the treaty formally executed, he 
morning previous to the holding of 


je Dhurbar, thus :— 

« These 
Ja quence of the continued progress of your troops 
«vards Hyderabad, notwithstanding their ac- 
éeeptance of the treaty, which they hoped would 
«have caused you to stop. If you come beyond 
“Halla, if so far, I fear they will be impelled by 
“their fears to assemble their rabble, with a view 
so defend themselves and their families, in the 
«ilea that we are determined to destroy them, 
“sotwithstanding their submission. I do hope, 
“therefore, you may not consider it necessary to 
“bring the troops any further in this direction; 

, “rl fear it may drive the Ameers to act con- 
‘trary to your orders to disperse their troops, Or 
rather not to assemble them, for they were all 
_ispersed yesterday; and .thus compel us to 
(arrel with them.” , i 
nI curious missive was neen eed 
tat a one How could ote ae 
th Pa an a poor eE a A 
istant seeki G droma podea fanatics also, 

\ olg es e mes preys aug plone nd recalled 
3 tin With persed. andy eem bag ; -erful and 
€ m, 2 Yave of the hand; thatpower © 
| sant chiefs were thus to be dealt with by 
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parr effeminate princes. And if the latter diq NOL th 
M. to fight, what was the meaning of Sobdar's prng 
T1843. proposal to make his men fall on their comrades; 
the battle? At the very time Major Outram d 
writing, the Murree chief Hyat Khan was take, 

with the letters above mentioned on hig Person. 

the plain of Meeanee was swarming with warrior 
preparing that field of battle with mattock and 
spade; and eight thousand of the Lugharee tribe, 

from the right bank of the Indus, were only waiting 

for the murder of the Commissioner himself in th 


Dhurbar, to fall on the Residency and cut the 
escort to pieces. 

The statement also was full of inaccuracies as to 
facts as well as opinions. For first, the whole qf 
the Ameers had not accepted the treaty ; and 
those who had accepted, were receiving and 


maintaining the troops of the recusant Princes 
It was well known also to the Ameers, and ought to 
have been known to the British Commissioner, that 
the army had not advanced, but was quiescent in 
the camp where it had halted at his own request, \ 

Outram’s letter was despatched at noon on tle | 
12th, and at three o’clock the same day he wrote 
again, saying, the coming of the-22nd light com- 
pany had added to the general disquietude—thet 
he desired to be empowered to say the army shoul 
not advance any further—he had expressed is 
hope to the Ameers it would not do so, since they 
had complied with all the General’s demani 
He intimated his intention also to pledge nne 
that no harm was intended; and he comp mn 
that he was not left free to pledge himself nae 
tively to what he conceived fitting : in other m 
that he had not the sole direction of this grea? 
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py hour of every day proved his incapacity CHAP. 
ce any part of it with judgment. He 1! 
op content with repeating continually his 1 

i; Ce eb. 
he army should not advance, he once 


sed the strange counsel, that Sir Charles 


ve ‘o humour : 

Tibe austi 3 » t 

ting nl my head from my shoulders.” And again 
f] 


for Outram was in error as to facts. The 
ii fers had not complied with all the terms ; 
the a had not dispersed their bands; sixty thou- 
ud men were actually in arms on the front, 


i ; fanks, and rear of the British, who had not moved 
ad | ward. Neither had the upper Scinde Ameers 
and | tually subscribed the treaty, as stated, they had 


nce, | wily promised to do so, and that much they had 
htto | donetwo months before. 

that | After despatching the last of these letters, the 
tin | Commissioner, attended by all the military ofh- 
t, (x, went to the Dhurbar, and the Ameers signed 
the | ad sealed the new treaty with all formalities, 
rote f Nusseer of Kyrpoor excepted ; he was absent, but 
om- | hisseal was promised. Roostum’s griefs against 
tht | 4h Moorad were, as usual, made the principal 
old | ic of conversation and remonstrance, aud Major 
his | Yam, in his report, again advocated that old 


a eee cause, and with the same pertinacious 
nds. | ise of Ali Moors 
; oorad. A i 

4 í Yu the 13th he thus described the state of au 4 

ne tt ‘om what I saw yesterday of the spirit of th 

0517 \ People A f oe ae 

ng N5 “a > It appears to me the ee fae 

rs *ecrated for their dastardly submission, as they 

For the first 


Sider it, to what they style robbery: 
U 


A 
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“time since I came to Scinde in an official Capaci 
«I was received last night by a dense crowd | 
“emerging from the fort, after leaving the Dh 
“har. Shouts expressive of detestation of | i 
« British, and a particular cry in which the whole 
‘population joined as in chorus, the Meaning gf 
“which I could not make out at the time, by 
«which I have since ascertained was an appeal tp 
“their Saint against the Feringhees, Althoug) 
“the Dhurbar and streets of the fort were densely 
“crowded, the Ameers’ officers kept such a vigi- 
“lant look out, that no evidence of the popular 
“feeling was permitted; but in passing through 
“the city, it could not be restrained ; and had we 
“not been guarded by a numerous body of horse, 
“headed by some of the most influential Belooch 
“chiefs, I dare say the mob would have proceeded 
“to violence; as it was, a stone was thrown, which 
“struck Captain Wells, but being quite dark in 
“ the. shade of the gateway, 


“whom. This I was not aw 
“ home, a 


he could not see by 
are of until we got 
nd I have taken no notice of it tothe 


“ Dhurbar, as it is evident the Government did ils ` 


“utmost to protect us, as was shewn by the escort 
“refusing to go back after clearing the city; 
“ whereas, heretofore, I had always dismissed It 
“saying they had strict orders to accompany "8 
“the whole way. In fact the Ameers had reason 
“ to fear that their Beloochees might attempt DS 
“chief, having been the whole day engaged 7 
“paying off and dismissing those who had flocket 


ue . ng 
“ to the’ city since the night before last, on heats 
“of the continue 


“T went to Dhu 
“clear, but after 


d advance of your troops. ee 
rbar they had got the city Bt 
dark great numbers had fot 


(med =a 
Fa SSS 
SSS 
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nxiously x] i 
J am a y looking out in the cpap. 


„ou will come down in the steamer and 


e troops |!” 

ryto the Saint might alone have awakened 
iso Qutram’s see B that he had him- 
alfin the previous year, said the Ameers designed 
omake a religious war 5 and this was confirmed 
w the British spies in September, 1842. Yet 
yeither that coincidence, nor the violence of the 
peloochs towards himself and his officers, prevented 
jim from again urging the General to come down 
md put himself in the power of the Ameers. 
Nor did he shrink from this advice, even when 
witing a postscript to say he had discovered the 
design was to murder himself and his officers; and 
iat Nusseer of Kyrpoor, the Ameer who had not 
had gone off with intent to com- 


imed the treaty, 
arfare in uppe” Scinde, which 


nace a plundering w 
wuld draw all the Beloochs to that quarter. 
Such was the Commissioner’s comprehension of 
lis black affair. Captain Wells, a young man 
greater penetration, had formed a very different 
inion, and one which after information proved 
be correct. He, on entering the Dburbar, be- 
ame convinced that mischief was in preparation, 
eause the armed Beloochs in attendance instantly 
dustered around each officer's chait, separating 
tem from each other. The action was S® unusual 
Pee ce ht he at once See is 
looking bo aa = dag Se ee id use him for a 
ied and i esigning to seize an See oi- 
‘tious of eee ee ath felt the in- 
tence E intended ee se Wey that he 
slink a aptain Wells’ gaze 50. Sil © ites 
ay. The menacing gloomy appea 
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earn tne Dhurbar continued, until Major Out 


IT. 
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Tam to 

T for the 
dim, 
Changes 


the Ameers he had despatched a steame 


diately ; then the aspects of those Princes 
and they left the Dhurbar suddenly, AN actin 
affronting and indecent according to easter 
customs. It was to deliberate, as Captain Waly 
thought at the time, upon the question of murder. 
ing those who were in their power at once, of 
sparing them for a day to entrap the General: fy 
in their barbarous pride they thought his jude. 
ment and penetration no greater than Major 
Outram’s. Deciding on the last, they suffered all 
to depart unhurt, and countermanded the execution 
of the attack on the Residency ; but having little 


time to ensure obedience, sent a sure guard with ` 


the Commissioner to prevent mistakes, which he 
accepted as a compliment and a kindness! 
Nusseer Khan of Kyrpoor had not gone offas 
reported; nor had the Beloochees any design of 
making a partisan warfare. They were proud and 
fierce and haughty and courageous, and resolute 
to fight a pitched battle, trusting to their sharp 
swords and bold hearts for victory. . And it is not 
the least remarkable point of Major Outram’s di- 
plomacy, that while he assumed a confident tone of 
Sagacity as to the Ameers’ most secret designs and 
thoughts, he shewed himself entirely unobservant g 
their open policy and actions, perpetrated as it 
Were under his windows. fl 
Sir Charles Napier’s judgment was disturbe 
neither by the deceit of the Ameers, nor by 
credulity of his Commissioner, nor by the inaceurat} 
K me Teports sent to nE On the 13th, oe 
ajor Outram was giving full scope to his ba 


iddhan 


Do 


1 pi 
} 0 hi 
4 tb 
ihe 
w ff 
“sil 
agf 
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meers’ amity, the General wrote 
d È CHAP. 
n of their falsehood. Their ob- i 


eA 
iy | ption about the ; 
NE an expositio 


th j pin aaa he said, evident, and he would march 1843. 
me, (je a Susie finishing his letter thus:—« The Ss 
el, he F, hav ord Ellenborough’s orders on their 
ion Pox [ have delayed from first to last, at risk 
af their lives, and my own character as an officer, 
p «yll not the eleventh, but the twelfth hour. \f men 
i «je in consequence of my delay, Mets blood may 
«ye justly charged to my account.” 
1 Major Outram continued, however, to press his 
On the 13th he wrote a second 


P ] . . 
ó peculiar opinions. 
later, saying the Ameers had just told him their 


Beloochees were uncontrollable; they had taken 
mn oath to have “ yageo” unless Roostum was Supposed 
righted ; they would not obey the Ameers—the ee 
hiter had advised them to depart as soon as possi- 
tl, Armed men, he said, were flocking into the 
dy; and all the sheep and bullocks had been 
liven away from the vicinity; yet he was resolved 
nd | wstay, and again prayed the army might not ad- 
fe $ muce, expressing his confiden 


ce that the Ameers 
MY vere doing all they could to disperse the Beloo- 


d. And this 


a 


ot | thes, and send them out of Hyderaba 
ji | YW8true—they were sending them to the field of 
of | Meeanee, i 
nd A sense of fatigue would now induce 2 termina- 
of a to this record of Major Outram’s monoculous 
it tiplomacy, were it not for a passage 5° extravagant 
“to put conjecture at defiance for a motive- 
s he army was on the left bank of the Indus, 
me Machine on a direct line dow? that river against 
; J § “Vderabad. It drew all its supplies from Bere e 
le td Sukkur by the Indus which was, therefore, 1! 
j- ine of caont Ake rear, a5 the march on 


x ee 
Sess 
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part Hyderabad was its line of operations to t} 

M On its left was the desert; and on ali 

~ 1843. eastward, perpendicular to the Indus, from 

S bad, were Meerpoor and Omercote. 

belonged to Shere Mohamed ; 

the first was at the edge of the dese 

miles from Hyderabad, the second in the heart 

of the waste, sixty miles from Meerpoor, This 

was, therefore, the Ameers’ principal line of Ope. 

ration and of retreat, because, to fall down the 

river would have exposed them to an attack from 

Kurrachee. Major Outram knew that Omereote 

had been recently supplied. with stores; it was 

evident Sir Charles Napier’s army had no eon. 

nection. with Meerpoor, politically or militarily, 

and that it could have none until the Hyderabad 

Ameers used it as a line of retreat, either before a 

battle or afterwards. Shere Mohamed, to whom it 

belonged, was not then obnoxious to the British 

arms. Yet Major Outram, having twice in vain 

counselled the General to quit his army and come 

alone to Hyderabad, now urged it a third time, 

ee with this astounding addition, that he should also 

tin 2. send his army to Meerpoor; thus at one blow de- 

priving it of its General, whose death was ceitain 

if he had gone to the Ameers, and of its line of 


communication and supplies, and of the means of 
retreat ! 
Appendix, 6 . S d 
No.4,see. Lhe Beloochees of lower Scinde, thirty thousan 


ton3& 4. strong, were then assembled on the plain of Meeane® 
The Princes. of upper Scinde had seven thousand 
at Khoonhera, The Chandians, more than oe 
thousand strong, had crossed. the Indus in rear f 
the British camp on that river. Shere Mohamet 
had ten thousand at Meerpoor. Omercote was 


e 
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„oel; and thousands of the hill tribes were 
6 e to the Indus. The British army, only E 
K je ous eight eee. strong, would therefore et 
a peen placed, wit rout a general, on the edge : 

i “gldernesss forty miles from its true line of 

ql nication, having a fortified town and an 

ey nd the waste in front, and fifty thousand 

 elooch warriors on its rear. Beaten, it 


Í 

$ | 
74 
Le i 
f 

f i 
if 
E 

{ f] 
i 

| 


wished there. Victorious in the fight, it would 


the 
ually have perished ; because, reduced in num- 


om t 


oe | ats, without ammunition, and encumbered with its 
as | sounded men and thousands of camp followers, it 
m- | quid never have regained Roree, a distance of two 
mdred miles, surrounded and harassed by the 
warming multitudes who would have renewed the 
ction the moment it retreated. And in this des- 
wate state it was to be placed, in mere wanton- 
ws of folly, without any conceivable object, poli- 
ial or military ! 

This was the advice of aman who afterwards suf- 
eê, \ ind himself to be represented in the newspapers as 


80 : and controller of an incapable General. 


e Ths was an illustration of that knowledge of eastern 
i en and eastern people—of that wondrous talent 
i teh, it was said, distinguished the political agents 


lord Auckland ; those smart youths; empowered 


odi 

ee generals and armies as well as to manage 
eeotiati : 
Stiations, and the suppression of whom has 


tray. 
ie tupon Lord Ellenborough the 


foulest calum- 


: : P a is the 
and never ceasing vituperation: Such 1 


Va : 
a of newspaper reputation. The disaster of 


v Ua ‘ a 

d Ì > was in the ordinary course of things ! x 
s foa i diplomacy. at Hyderabad was porsyeu VCD 
SON three o’clock on the 13th, two deputies 


T 
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PART from the.Ameers waited on the Commissio 
__™ _ instructions to tell him, that, after he had 
i the Dhurbar the evening before, all th 
Sirdars met; and because he had given No p] 

to restore Roostum to the Turban, swore P eigo 
Koran to fightthe British army, and not to Ne i 
the sword until they had restored him: they vat 
march that night, and the Ameers could yo a 
restrain them. On this statement the deat 
founded new remonstrances, and reiterated their 
former griefs and arguments, finishing by a desire 
that he would pledge himself to obtain redress for j 
their masters. They were answered accordino to 
the General’s instructions. i 

Then they asked if the British would let them 
fall on Ali Moorad ? No! ‘It is hard,” they re. 
plied, “that you will neither promise restoration 
“ of what has been taken by Ali Moorad, norallow 
“us to right ourselves,” 

At last they exclaimed : “The Kyrpoor Ameers 
“then must fight for their own bread, which Ali 
7 Moorad has taken: and why should the Ameers 

of Hyderabad be answerable for that ” 

You will not be answerable if you do not let them 
fight in your territory, and do not assist them. 

In this conference, Major Outram answered 
according to his instructions, and the reason of the 
case. Nothing had been taken from the Kyrpo% 
Ameers, except by the new treaty, which they ha 
beret and the justice of which has been Pi 
ve cs question. Nothing had been given wat 
was a eit a oban gud its righ Seti 
The Behe, eigiomshis P o had eè? 
E o ee had no part in it; he ple by 

; Dut once done, it was irrevocé 


Appendix, 
Nowa 
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That it was really a free gift is CHAP, 

It was witnessed by a Syud or —~ 

areligious man of great reputation, who not Feb, 

ledag | sy ould not, but dared not lower his own fame 

n th f by Jending his sanction to Ali Moorad’s 

cathe ssi It was, however, advantageous to Scin- 

vould | jin and +O British interests, and neither policy 

anger | pr justice required that it should be disturbed. 

ties | But in tru 5 s 

their | yeotiations to procrastinate. The Ameers were 

lesire solved to war, and upon much better grounds, 

Sfor } mely, the recovery of their independence, which 

1g to | jad been deceitfully, forcibly, and unjustly taken 
fom them by Lord Auckland, through the political 

them | wency of Sir Henry Pottinger. They desired to 

yre | recover it; but it has been shewn, that Lord Ellen- 

tion trough could not restore it, without endangering 

llow | ite British Indian Empire which he was sent to 
meserve and which he did preserve. It was also 

cers | independence injurious to humanity. Its abate- 

Al | nent had caused new interests to spring up, and 

ay | anew base of national intercourse was laid, use- 

til to the British, partially relieving the people of 


; With pe own 
Uitte 
Looe 


hem Sinde from dire oppression, advancing genera 
F wilization, and not really hurtful to the Ameers, 
fe those hellish deeds of tyranny rendered oe, 
Hs aa for horror rather than for sympathy. Legs d 
nad jetborough had the written right to uphold, ar 
ced i Were just and suficient reasons for upholding 
Ali "itish supremacy in Scinde. . 
Major O deputies after his 
hat | ing Jor Outram answered the aep He wrote to 
| Tuctions is desire- GA 
m 3 , but not after his d views, and 


Hel warmly in favour of their 
en asa known matter of fact, 
3 tale, which had however 1° 


the oft re- 
foundation, 
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part thatlands belonging to the other Ameers 

Ee. viven to Ali Moorad by the British. Noti 
fo) 


ANo | 
1843. . e neer BORD D Ay 
feb. been given to that Ameer by the British Gem | 
4: ; al 
The Turban and its appurtenances were gifts fr 
ih 


his brother Roostum. 

Appendix, The most serious part of Major Outram’s de 

Section2. patch remained for a postscript. At ten ai 
at night he added, that he had just been told, the 
Beloochs were to march the next morning to fall 
on the British army, and the Residency was to be 
attacked in the night. This was, he said, all boast 
and vanity; he had not even taken the precaution af 
placing a night sentinel on the house ; it would end 
in smoke: yet he knew a Commander-in-Chi¢ 
had been appointed, and many other indications of 
coming hostility were hourly displayed. 

How ill-founded this confidence was, may be 
judged by the event, and by the proceedings of 
the Ameers as afterwards discovered. They were, 
at this time, all prepared to take the field ; some 
had gone to the camp; they had issued secret orders 
to slay every man, woman, and child belonging to 
the British who could be found in any part of 
Scinde unprotected ; their ferocious, Beloochs wer 
actually engaged in this butchery, from Sehwan 
to the mouth of the Indus; many persous We 
thus destroyed, and others only escaped iy 
ordinary exertions and courage, some fighting their 

; way, others flying with suffering to places of refuge 
. Amongst those killed, was Captain Innes, 4 Com 
E- pany’s officer who was going down the river ap 
a In fine, the war was actually begun, and the oe 
country was a scene of murder, plunder, and ¢° 
motion. 

i " : On. the 14th the Ameers sent messe 


Bes! ` 


ox & 
ngel 


haq bey 1 fi 


ihey 
into 
ps 
il 
aly 
rea! 


al 
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A commanding him,to begone : 
bee, | yfeiot ©" aaa ir l 2 egone ; for cuap. 
ba | i arceived their hope to get the General __!! 
he J they A hands was illusive, and they desired to 18%. 
. . Fe a 
roops at the Residency into confusion of eb 


nto 
fron | ash the £ ; A 
: yarkation that they might attack them to 
d jyantage Moreover, they feared, and with 
(N adya ” 3.0 wn 3 í 
Joek | aos that the Commissioner might entrench him- 


fand await the arrival of reinforcements. 
cell d . S 
- command Major Outram paid no atten- 


h | To this ¢ ‘ 

tobe | ton, he $ oke of it as mere bluster ; and though 
cag aa heard of Hyat Murree’s capture, and of the 
Lend | quitein unison with his own previous misconcep- 
hit | tons. “ The capture of that chief would make the 


Beloochs commence plundering ; it would implicate 


ns of 
ther chiefs, and hostilities would thus occur ; 


the 0 
y be | tetherefore had sent orders to stop the 4lst regi- 
os of | ment, then on its way to Kurrachee to embark for 


Bombay ; thus taking upon himself to interfere with 

some | apositive order of the Governor-General, which 

des | lirected that regiment to embark immediately. 

gt The important letters found on Hyat Murree, he 

rt of | teated with contempt, as being opposed to his own 

wert tpinion, which he now for the tenth time advanced. 
\ 


vere, 


onof : found on him, the inference he drew was 


“The Ameers had no hostile intentions, they only 


wan 

He | Me gain some benefit for Roostum by an 

a iico of fermentation amongst their Beloochs; 
eir \ 

a Ut that fermentation would now þecome real 
ote 7 A 4 3 

> tause of the detention of the Murree chiefs. 


jom- 
sich. 
hole 
0m 


NOW, pres A s à 

a Previous to this event being know? at Hydera 

i . 7 = 
» the Ameers, having bribed Outram:s moon 


g 5 
“e, got from him the treaties which they had s0 
d, and ratified 1n 


Appendix 
here they had Apper 
d trampled section 1- 


and so solemnly seale 
ane a and in the same place © 
sled them, tore them to pieces an 


~ 
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parr the fragments under foot! The weakness P 

I. Commissioner's judgment, and the extray, A the | 4 
as his reasoning, are equally obvious. All the wan af 

ar of Scinde, sixty or seventy thousand in ul 

had, according to him, been put in motion i 

enormous expense, merely on the chance of ale 
ing some benefit for aged Roostum ! Those Ange 
so jealous of each other, so constantly in dispute 
about trifles, so avaricious, so luxurious, wasted 
their treasures, and endangered their own existence 
as Sovereigns, merely to serve an old Man, for 
whom they really cared so little, that in less than 
a month from this period they refused him a morse 
of bread to satisfy his hunger at the door of their 
pavilion; and even the loan of a cloak to keep his 
white head from the raging sun: he would have 
died there but for the humanity of his enemy, the 
General, whoshelteredand fed him when hiskindred 
turned their backs on his distress. It is evident that 
Major Outram, perceiving how egregiously he had 
been duped, was now eager to catch at any excuse 
for his errors. 

In this temper he desired the Hyderabad people 
to send those of Kyrpoor back to their own country, 
lest destruction should fall on both, pledging him- 
self in that case to bear them harmless through the 
crisis. Having thus, as he phrased it, made a las 
attempt to save the Ameers of lower Scinde, he 
took credit for the act as likely to prevent the is 
loochs from going to meet the British army ™ ae 
numbers. Not that he thought they would ee 
fighta battle, but they would annoy the Generals 
of march, try to cut up his foragers, and h 
camp at night. This he deemed the ezte 
warfare. He also thought the Kyrpoor peop le 
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th p Omercote It was Major Outram’s fate to CHAP 

4 I ways wrong- The Belooch movements were I ; 
be panner influenced by his last attempt to save; 1843. 
j 2. Kens 


ie an not try to harass the British line of march, 
À z i ECP he foragers, or insult the camp at night ; 
aa ve Kyrpoor men did not fly to Omercote ; the whole 

hs marched out, as they had always 


cer, | of the Belooc 
pute | gesigneds tO battle, and most gallantly and terribly 


sted | ey fought. d 
ence | But while the Commissioner was thus flounder- 


for | igin the slough of his own misconceptions, the 
than | General had looked at the scene before him like a 
wsl f ganwho was not to be deceived into supineness, 
heir | mrstimulated to rashness; who was willing to risk 
his | much for peace, more for his country’s honour. 
ave | Peace while reasonable hope remained that it 
the | wild be obtained ; strong war when that hope 
dred | filed. He had been patient while sufferance was 
that | vise; when it became folly to bear more, he shook 
had | vide the English banner, and drew a sword as 
cuse | ‘tarp as any that ever struck beneath that honoured 
, symbol. 

ople j 3 
try, 

im: 

the 

last 
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CHAPTER III. 


shoul 

parr _Inrtvencep at first, by Major Outrany, Sup. a 

1. posed local knowledge and bloated Teputation fy ad 

1843. ability, the General had been at first perplexed with p 
Feb. 


the discrepancy between his confident assertions an] | m 
the reports of the emissaries, who were all in accord jh 
as to facts. The letters found on the Murree chief p 
pùt an end to this disquietude and doubt; and when a 
Outram proposed to send the British troops to Meer 


poor, and their Chief to Hyderabad, the latter shut 2 
the book of correspondence and took to his weapons: 9 
the murmur of the Ameers’ false and peevish diplo: A 
macy was overpowered by the sullen sound of th 
gathering armies. But that sound was heard on 


every side, and the guides and villagers, hitherto so 
zealous, knowing what a strength of war was in mo: 
tion, fled in terror : ignorant of the power derived 
from genius and discipline, they could not but think 
the British a doomed and lost army. 


5 Sir Charles Napier disregarded the signing ofthe i 
treaty on the 12th. He looked upon it a i 

a mockery, as indeed the Ameers themselves i k 

when they bribed the moonshee to give it T Mh 

ee and tore it to pieces. War he saw was come ( * 

Nod.’ the universal terror made it difficult for h™ k 

i Section 1. ascertain where and what he was to fight: i 


e guns, 
iles 
his 


i i knew that the seven thousand men and th 2 
; belonging to Roostum at Khoonhera, EU 
tom his left flank, were in motion to unite! 


Sup: 
for 
with 
and 
cord 
hief 
rhen 
leer. 
shut 
ons; 
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n thousand Chandians who had recently 


ith te 
h ve Indus. Many thousands of the Rins, a 14 _ 


a powerful tribe, were said to be following the 
„ns; the Murrees and other hill tribes were 


. and Shere Mohamed of Meerpoor, 
g h in 20 manner menaced or even mentioned 


„d vith ten thousand warriors. The Ameers, he 
pew, counted on having sixty thousand fighting- 
enon the field of battle, on the morning of the 
\ ah; but where that field of battle was, or by what 
J mdsthe men were to be brought together he had 
uit yet ascertained : wherefore, bending all his 
inughts upon his situation, he weighed the chances 
al examined all the questions which those 
tances suggested. 
Should he yield to the disproportion of force and 
teat, breaking through the Chandians and the 
thoonhera people who were on his rear, to regain 
tee? He would be followed by the whole of the 
‘loch army, harassed day and night, and per- 
[Bs forced to fight at last on unfavourable ground, 
ul with a retreating dispirited force. Then also, 
. ludian Princes’ faith was not proverbial, he 
ugit when retreating, find Ali Moorad’s army 
ae before him, not as friends but enemies. 
2 read the Duke of Wellington's one 
ie Monson’s disastrous retreat a A 
a = and this conclusion he drew from Ti 
} to give way before barbarians! Let the 
lochs th y housand, was 
tis Magn Gn be sixty ora hundred t oA 
\ bth animous observation, I will fig% ani 
Ja OY fight? Should he move nwar S y 
ck what z 7 z f nt? or make 
Wya ver might be in his 170 Sai 
march in advance, to gaii Halla, on 
x 


= 
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part the steam-boat stations on the Indus, an 
T. trench himself with his back to the , 


1843. gould there await reinforcements, 
Feb 


d the; 
© thiete en, 
Wer? 


come down in safety by water. I can do both, 
s Oe 


thought. If I fight and win, all will he smooth 
If I lose the battle, I may still fall back to Hal, 
and entrench myself. Meanwhile the troops a 
come from Sukkur. 

In this mood, he resolved to dare every thing. 
yet, neglecting no precaution, he wrote to Colonel 
Roberts, commanding at Sukkur, to send dow 
the river two regiments, and as much of stor 
and provisions as might be stowed in countr 
boats and two steamers which were now sent to 
him. Then putting his sick men and treasure on 
board those steamers remaining with the army, 
he commenced his march. His enormous train of 
baggage and followers were a heavy burthen in 
country offering no safe place of temporary de 
posit ; but he organized them for the coming con- 
flict, so as to become a portion of his order of 
battle instead of a dead weight and a hindrance: | 
the manner shall be shewn in another place. Nov 
hoping to surprise the Ameers before their troop 
were all assembled, he urged his march to Hyde 
rabad ; and seeing the Commissioner was inclined 
to, bind himself to them beyond. his credentials i 
wrote in substance thus—< Do not pledge yoa 
< to any thing whatever.— I am in full march u 
“ Hyderabad—I willmake no peace with theAm 
í —I will attack them wherever I come UP n 
“£ their troops—They need send no propose 
time has passed, and I will not receive the! T 
£ sengers. There must he no pledges. Con a0 
“if possible—if you have not boats, entrene? ) 


cc =" sj0n5 
house for defence ; your men have provi“! 


€ n 
Ould 


| 
n 
3 
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and J will be with you the day after cmar. 
w. — Hold no intercourse with the UE 
oug | «Ameers ; send Saees? to the 4 lst regiment “18. 
h te | win hurry it on for embarkation, it should not *™ 
ooth, | «have been stopped ; both the Governor-General 
Hall, | wand the Government of Bombay have written 
Scan | petters upon letters to insure that regiment being 
sat Kurrachee by the 18th, and are so anxious 
ing; | «about it, they have sent up a steamer to hurry 
lone] | «the embarkation.” This was written on the 
dow » Jih, but the storm of war so long impending was 
stores | hen bursting at Hyderabad. 
untry | In the course of the 11th the Ameer Shahdad, 
nt to | hoé savage nature made him prone to deeds of 
reon | teachery and blood, either designing to lull the 
my, | British Commissioner’s suspicions, which however 
in of | fad not been awakened, or hoping by deceit to 
rina | iain some advantage, sent his interpreter to the 
yde | Residency, with a declaration of friendship for the 
-con- | English, and to say, his people would not mix in 
er of | te coming disturbances : he would even go in 
mee: | person to the Residency and remain there for Major 
Nor Outram’s protection. His offer was fortunately 
w "ected, more however from recklessness than any 
iy tilifin an impending commotion, or any suspicion 
ee mischief Indeed, so entirely secure did the 
T e onei feel, that-even on the morning © 
‘h, when Captain Wells pointed out many "Y 


upo licati : ; ‘ 
n kine preparation foran attack; he would no 
with } om." 
ei = offer of Shahdad was a curi 23 
S, the 4 the habitual . treachery and falsehood O 


“a month, 


Cen 
He | «tomorTO 


f the 


ae x i he made 1t, 
awai | Nisee ers; at the very moment TERE 
yout | ty r had gone forth of the city to a 
at f i at Meeanee, sect: 2&3: 
3 h of the Belooch army 
| x 2 
sA À 
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part and had fixed his quarters in a pleas 


II. 


1843. 
Feb. 
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two or three miles from the ‘position, 
was holding council with his chiefs and the h 
slaves of his household, having Previously ara 
with Shahdad and Sobdar, who remained behing 
that they and their cousin Mohamed Khan Ant 
some other Ameers, and Ahmed Khan the Lur. 
haree chief, should with that tribe, eight thousand 
in number, storm the Residency. Anq now this 
was to be done. $ 
Sobdar gave the orders, yet remained close in 
his palace. Shahdad, all armed for war and 
surrounded by his friends, led the column ofat 
tack against the Residency ;. not however into fire; 
cowardly as he was cruel, he stopped on horseback 
beneath a clump of trees out of shot while the 
brave Lugharee led his warriors to the assault, ° 
Sir Charles Napier anticipating such an event, 
had on the 14th ordered a steamer, with ammuni- 
tion and a reinforcement of fifty men, to. go down 
the river to the Residency. From one of those 
accidents so frequent in war, the steamer proceeded 
without the men or the supply, and Major Outram 
Was therefore to resist the assault of eight thousand 
men and six guns, with two armed steamers, aston? 
house, and a garrison of one hundred men who 
had but forty rounds of ammunition each. Bt! 
what disproportion: of numbers, what difficulty 
danger in war, ever appalled British soldiers, me 
led by a determined man with presence of ta 
and sufficient skill for the occasion. M a 
Outram’s natural intrepidity and reckless a 
exactly fitted him to meet the coming Ca 
He could not here give way to his imaginati at 
before him was matter of fact not to be mistaki 


Ere e 


bb, e 
fos 


excl 


pais. 3 
About nine 


nha 


the 


dency’ Majo z 
at hand, put his small force in order 


The 22nd men and the Sepoys lined 
vall which covered the three sides of the space 
exposed to the enemy. The fourth side was to- 
rads the river, and open, but it was under the 
mns of the Planet and Satellite steamers, which 
rere moored in the Indus, about four hundred and 
tty yards from the house. Beyond the walls of 
thecompound there were gardens and houses, which 
le Beloochs occupied ; and immediately opened 
alot fire of matchlocks upon the British troops ; 

} the latter were only covered from its fire by the 

| vill, not more than four or five feet high, but it was 
‘ough for those gallant men. 

Captain Conway of the 22nd, having under him 
lient, Hardinge and Ensign Pennefat 
A and being aided by Captains 
le mee Company’s service, not @ 2 
a gotten of that brave band, cause 

My to the fire cautiously and slowly, 

=e opportunity offered ; 

\ tentari] is ammunition for the rush 

ake y expected the multitude 3 
© Meanwhile Captain Brow? 


i mis 


of defence. 


wh 


p 


And surely a feeling of elation must be cnap 


ised: i 
ed at seel 
of circu 


macy, t0 


ntry were 
comp 


chief was 


Vena 


ound, or enclosed ground, of the Resi- 


ee ee 
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ng a brave man thus lifted by the res 
mstances from groping in a pitiful 183 
a position, where as a gallant sol- l 
once a mark for admiration and 


o’clock some bodies of cavalry and 
seen to take post on three sides of 


r Outram being then convineed that 


her of that 
Green and 
ame should 
d his men to 
and only 
he was desirous to 
h which he mo- 
n his front to 
“of the Bengal 
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parr Engineers, the General’s Aide-de-ean 
come down with his last letter, went on bay 
1813. steamer and directed the guns, Major : 
with cool resolution conducted the whole 

# and for several hours the unequal con 
maintained. Covered by the low wall, the men f g 
waited until the Lugharees, meaning to make hi io 
Belooch rush, exposed themselves in such Masses ay f sll 

to tempt the British fire, which struck them dow 
thickly ; then desirous of saving ammunition, the | fl 
soldier slowly sunk behind his cover, awaiting in to 

stern content, the next provocation to slaughter, yl 
Bravely and constantly did the Lugharees fight, f T 

but their efforts were vain against this combination 

of discipline and courage. Nevertheless, as the | s 
Satellite had come without ammunition, Major | a 
Outram could not hope to maintain the Residency | 1 
permanently against the perseverance of the Be | v 
loochees; he had sustained the matchlock fire for | h 

three hours, but then resolved to withdraw his | 1 

men to the steamers, while they had still powder 

and shot to fight the vessels up the river. The 
enemy at this moment brought up their artil 

lery, which they forced one John Howel, an Eng- 
lishman in their Service, against his will to directs 

he pointed them too high, and the troops were thus 
enabled to hold the wall of the compound, while the 
baggage and other property in the Residency W% 
being removed to the steamers. The effort 5 
effect this soon failed; the great body of the an 
followers and servants who carried the first loa : 
having felt the cross fire of the Beloochs 02 "Ë 
eben space between the house and thexzivel oe 
not return for the second load. Mee ing 
troops after fighting four hours, seeing notho 


ap, 


efeng pl 
test i f sit 
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done, suddenly collected in a mass 
j i : 9 CHAP. 
their rear with a few skirmishers i. 
’ 


gs to be 


0 is 

i covers 7 T e 

mo” g to the river- he steamers being well 184. 
Feb. 


ed i . . 
tt their captains, Miller and Cole, now 


uns} they t 
_ and prevented them from making their 


flanks of the retiring troops. 
The Satellite immediately went up the river, 
plowed along the bank by large bodies of the 
mmy, who fred from several guns, one of 
ghich was dismounted by a shot from the vessel. 
the Planet remained to carry off a large flat 
country boat used to transport troops. This was 
on effected under a fire of cannon and small arms, 
mi then the whole armament went up the Indus 
seek the army ; followed, however, and assailed 
ih shot from both banks. Three men only 
had been killed ; ten were wounded ; four were 
nising. One of the dead, two of the wounded, 
ad all the missing were camp followers. The 
lugharees were said to have had sixty slain and 
many wounded ; amongst the latter the Ameer 
Mohamed Khan. ‘The action was well conducted, 
md well fought on both sides; a gallant feat of 
ms, and a fine prelude to the astounding exploit 
hich was so soon to follow. 
Scarcely had the sound of musketry ceased when 
Major Outram fell into his former cours? of errors, 
“hich the attack of the Beloochs had momentarily 
‘pended. Even on board the steamer peyro: 
‘despatch, which he commenced with the eating 
mation, that his letters for several aa 
st have led Sir Charles Napier t0 ePi is 
"Eotiations wouldatuil anes passing Ove? his re- 


ys 
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part peated and confident assurances that fi 


1843. the formal signing and sealing of the treaties, 

ah full Dhurbar, a proceeding which, as theq Si 

Appendix, General and the Council of Calcutta wel 

ae might have been supposed a very 
in a negotiation for peace. 

At Muttaree, a place on the Indys 
north of Meeanee, Major Outram found the army 
which was advancing to fight. He joined it, tie 
as might be expected, proud of his military exploit 
and somewhat ashamed of his political failure, but 
with the same inflated opinion of his OWN Sagacity 
and judgment in diplomacy ; and more forward 
than ever to thrust his dangerous counsels upon 

his chief in matters beyond his capacity. Thus, 
despite of the attack which drove him from the 
Repent Residency, he persisted in declaring that the inno: 
Bee, cent Ameers desired peace; and he actually pressed 
the General to halt another day, which would have 
at once added twenty-five thousand men to the 
enemy’s army at Meeanec. Finding Sir Charles 
Napier inflexible on this point, and fixed in his 
resolution to march forward and give battle, he 
changed his object, and immediately meddled with 
the military dispositions, ` 

First he suggested the sending a detachment down 
to Tattah, as if there was not already a sufficient 
disparity of numbers : then he spoke of his owi 
Notions and conclusions as to the Beloochees He 
of warfare, and the places where they were ia 
to be found ; as:if war depended on conjectures mn 
HOt on matters of fact. And always sue 

Oniy harass the British line of mar 


l Temarked 


one m ar ch 


Se. -o hiii 


had no hostile designs, he had on the 13th r Men 


Vernon, 


Promising te 
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not, 


vard 
1pon 
'hus, 
the 
Mo- 
ssed 
lave 
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res 
his 

he 
vith 


ploit 
, but Sepoyss è F 
city f Itwasa great fault to give him any men, and the 
ks excusable that his manifold errors, during his 
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„deliver battle, he proposed to drop down the 
e 


naen , to burn the Shikargahs on the bank, 


‘of again É 
if deprive them of cover. This he pressed so 


ae that the General yielded, to free himself 
iro “portunity rather than any conviction of its 
Mior Outram then actually demanded the 
fia the European troops besides Sepoys to effect 
jis petty enterprise, and would thus have caused 
je destruction of the army in the next day’s fight, 
f his desire had been granted. He was, how- 


wer, forced to content himself with two hundred 


Iree weeks of diplomacy, had proved the unsound- 
ress of his judgment, both in military and political 
dirs, But the General had early taken ‘a per- 
wal liking for him, being swayed thereto by his 
amers and reputation, and it has ever been his 
tlaracter to hold tenaciously to friendly impres- 
sms, Hence he attributed all the errors he saw 
ad endured the effects of, to an ardent, zealous 
kmperament ; and now, having expected his death 
fom the treachery of Ameers, and secretly re- 


aching himself for letting him run into such 
l : 


meet, he in joy at seeing him safe when al- 


w2 j ™ past hope, was too willing to please a friend. 
ent ram came also, not as an escaped victim, but a 
wa j tiumphant soldier; and the General forgetting 
e l5 2 G e- 
A “Many errors, and overlooking his ETA J 
erous, demand for European troops, SU i 
i g f 
i ie h carry off for this wild enterprise ee Bea 
: brave soldiers, and with them three ee i 
m ters, G men Oi SID- 
Ò Ww. 
nd T Welland ae g withal 
tin a and courage ; and wnassumite t f 
thes ae executiv 
' Sreatly enhanced their value as 
| 
DN 
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> ; ir absence was sorel 2 
parr officers: their absence we ely felt in the ny | 
il. day’s battle, It was a great error. tN 


It cannot be too often repeated to militar 
that war is a series of facts, and imagination o 
no place in the art. He who admits Conjectures, 
place of realities will never be a great gene 
Every thing that an enemy might do, should N 
deed be considered by a commander; he shoni 
reflect constantly upon such matters, and he pre 
pared to meet every turn of war, but he must only 
act upon what zs, not upon what may be, if he Means ` 
to win. Here it was conjectured by Major Out. 
ram, that the Beloochs would occupy the Shikar. 
gahs near the Indus; but in the night they moved 
eight miles to their right, and thus his enterprise 
turned greatly to the disadvantage of the British, 

War is never made without errors. The per 
mitting Major Outram to go to Hyderabad without 
a sufficient escort was the the first of a series made 
by Sir Charles Napier; the delay of five daysat 
Sukkerunda was the second; this Shikargal en- 
terprise was the third and the greatest up to this 
period. The two first were made with open eyes 
on political grounds, and were justifiable on moral 
considerations ; they were deliberate sacrifices of 
a not irrecoverable military advantage for the = 
of humanity. The last was a yielding to Le 
considerations, to friendship and importunity, ma 
reason denied ; this should never be done in 7" 

It was also a violation of the rule, which forbi $ 
detachments when a battle is expected. It 
therefore, both a weakness and a military errot, 
committed against Sir Charles Napier’s ow? Ip i 
ment, There is no impunity for such D 
war, and this had like to have cost the sy day 

mce and again, that truth rushed 2° 
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ihe G 


er of Belooch warfare, and there was no —— 


restore the battle. Yet this personal ad- 
Wie gained by Major Outram’s absence ; he 
Bike feld of Meeanee to himself. Had the Com- 
soe been in the action, the whole of the mili- 
ay gloty would have been awarded to him by 
no have since attempted to invest him with 
jl the wisdom of the diplomacy. 

The army, quitting Sukkerunda on the 14th, had 
ached Muttaree the morning of the 16th, being 


] hen sixteen miles from Hyderabad. Towards even- 


ing the spies came in with reports which were 
siewards found to be generally correct. The 
\neers’ troops in the front were only ten miles off, 
ina position near Meeanee, formed by the dry bed 
(the Fullaillee. This river, large, and flowing 
iongly in the inundation time, was now dry, with 
aveption of particular places where deep mud and 
sagnant pools were to be found. Behind this ravine, 
din it, fifteen thousand Beloochs were entrenched ; 
litall the spies agreed that twenty-five or thirty 


į tnusand more would certainly be found there by 


5 


taso ` ; 
| Saon] A s 
i Ng, the resolution never to retreat 


te morning of the 18th, and there were at least 
Smany on the flanks and rear of the British. This 
"sa formidable state of affairs. The army was 
“W'teduced to two thousand six hundred of all 
o including. officers, fit for duty in the field; 
‘tlfom this number the two hundred detached 
mee Major Outram were to be deducted. 
Adismayed by this vast disproportion ofnum- 
eau the knowledge, acquired by the attack on 
me dency, that. the Beloochs Tem ai 
m oe fichters, the General again ° if bi 
e Situation ; still fixing as the base ° nis 


Cts 


eneral’s mind, when his line bent before cnar. 
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parr barbarian army, whether it were fifty op T 
M thousand strong. But should he attack A 
1843. their assault? If the latter, he must ‘eau 
es entrench his camp on the Indus and awai 
forcements. ‘This did not please him, 


be an appearance of fear ; ould 


Ce of 

Ten. | s 
elopment of the 
enemy’s immense numbers in front of the troo i 


might abate the courage and confidence of the 
Sepoys, many of whom had been formerly defeated 
by this savage enemy, and all of whom felt, in some 
degree, the influence of past disasters, 

On the other hand, he knew of the delay caused 
in the gathering of the tribes by the Moharem:; and 
he could calculate, with a near approximation, the 
period when the Beloochs who were yet expected 
could join the Ameers at Meeanee. He had ascer- | « 
tained their different distances, and their rate of | « 
‘Moving, which gave him till the 18th; this coin- 
cided with the reports of the spies: wherefore he 
resolved to attack the Ameers the next morning, 
hoping to find only fifteen thousand in position 
But subsequent to the emissaries quitting their 
points of observation, twenty thousand Belooels 
had suddenly crossed the Indus, and the pa 
that is to say, thirty-five thousand men, were in : 
front. This great body had begun to cross 0” T 
14th, sand were passing towards Meeanee, a 
miles from the Residency, at the moment " th 
Major Outram was vehemently asserting Oe 
Ameers had actually dismissed their Pe 
that the whole was a feigned fermentation top” 
Some benefit for Roostum. 

This formidable news reached the 


all 


Gener! 
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evening, and then only vaguely, and ciar. 

nt versions. It made no change in pelle 

He faltered not. The following ex. 1843.. 
ate letter, written after he received 5 


Unig ef the 
OF bea | ih difere 
diat fyg decision. 
is tej. | at from & PTY 


‘woul ‘formation, proves the steady calmness of his 
è 


Ig Tein. ne 


Mce of} paolution += ethe T ponte iia poor inspired 
een | aya feeling of ent 1usiasm against us, and our 
Of the | « protection of the poor Scindian people. They 
troops, | «have sworn on the Koran to destroy the English 
of the | «General and his army ! I, being ready for the 
feated , «rial, march at midnight, and I shall be within a 
i some | «fey miles of them by six o’clock ; perhaps I may 
«make a forced march and begin the battle sooner 
ausel | «than they expect. Various matters will decide 
1;and | «this between now and the morning.”—“ Their 
n, the | “cavalry is ten thousand strong, and in a vast plain 
vected | “of smooth, hard, clayey sand.’”—‘“ My cavalry 
ascer- | “about eight hundred! These are long odds— 
ate of | “more than ten to one ; however, to-morrow or the 
coin- "lay after, we shall know each other’s value.” 
1e he | mthe night of the 16th, the army marched, and 
nm | deight-o’'clock next morning the advanced guard 4ppendix, 
ition. | discovered the Ameers’ camp. At nine o’clock the X2: 45° 
their | British line of battle was formed. The Beloochs 


oochs } vere then in position,certainly above thirty thousand 
hole it lumber, some said forty thousand, with fifteen 
aM gns; but the spies had doubled the number of 
T tralry ; only five thousand were in the field- 
sien he infantry were very skilfully and strongly 
a Posted, Their front was upon 2 development of 
a a hundred yards, linimg the deep nullah : 
cure \ pe of the Fullaillee, whose high Ne ee 
i abe open plain in front, furnished a strong 


eir guns were 


Tart, i th 
rel foe In front of this bank nks; and they 


ce ; 
din two masses covering the fla 


i 
AA 
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PART were now pouring shot on the British, 

I _ formed their line within range, 

he ~The wings of the Belooch army rested on Ip 

See Pn, shikargahs, which extended on each side of the 
in front for a considerable way, so as to 
British line on both sides when it should 
These woods were very large, and very d 
jungle and trees. That on the Belooch Tight was 
intersected by several minor nullahs of different 
sizes, but all very deep, and running nearly at 
right angles with the Fullaillee; and that great 

Seo Plan 4. nullah took a sudden bend to the rear, behind the 
shikargah, forming a deep loop in which the Ameers 
camp and the cavalry were placed. The mino 
nullahs- were all carefully scarped, and rendere 
impassable for guns and cavalry; and several de. 
tachments of matchlock men were posted behind 
them. 

The shikargah on the enemy’s left was very 
extensive, and though free from nullahs, furnished 
an equally strong flank. It was enclosed towards 
the plain with a wall, having one opening, not vej 
wide, about midway between the Belooch position 
and the British line of battle ; there were five or 
six thousand infantry posted in it, evidently with 
the design of rushing out, through the opening, % 
the flank and rear of the troops when they should 
advance to the attack. : 
_The General judged that to attempt ae 
way through the large shikargah on the Belo a 
right, and so assail that flank, would be a futt 7 
effort ; to turn it by a wide movement would ie 
the day ; Moreover, in consequence of the ie 
be could only bring the army on to the n jion 
again, where it offered as good a defensive po 


as the lite 
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ikargah protecting 

lat, fo turn the shik 8 pr à g the Belooch CHAP. 
tr ould have cost still more time ; it would have _ 14 
i eT, more difficult; and when effected, the 18%. 
a : : b. 
K Y gillee was still to be passed in face of the 

an g fuh and having the Beloochs in the shikargah on 

? 


k y > 
the | eat? But the Fullaillee on that side 
ance, | ihe i 


With | yas not 


twas | ud; 0 Cros 3 
erent | march, would have been dangerous; bridges also 


ly at | pust have been made, and the day wasted. The 
great ime thus lost would have brought twenty-five thou- 
d the ¥ nd more Beloochs into position ; moreover, de- 
neers J byin the presence of such overwhelming numbers 
inor f night break down the confidence of the soldiers, 
lered | ane of whom the General had proved in danger. 
| de- To fall on hardily by the front remained. But 
hind | itity-five thousand Beloochs were there ! and the 
British army, including officers, was, by the de- 
very | tchment under Outram, reduced to less than 
shed } ienty-four hundred ! From this number a strong 
ards | tiggage guard was to be taken, lest an enemy's de- 
Ken | ichment should, during the battle, strike at that 
ition „} immense mass of camp followers and animals, near 
eot thich the fighting men appeared, as indeed they 
with f vee, but a handful. There was no village wall 
Sh | ree hh ee Ec 
he a 3 aptation of the ancien A 
a aa cast this enormous mass fo 
3 se behind his line of battle; then surrounding 


och With the camels, who were made to lie down having 

tless tit heads Sere he placed the bales between 

aste Ņ em as‘ ramparts for ‘We armed followers to fire 

nly \ oer thus formino a species of fortress not easily 

llet tormeg brave] oe edi Assigning the Poonah 

jon: s, under Caa Tait, about two hundred 
A 
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parr and fifty strong, and four companies of infant 
1- as a guard, he proceeded to form his order of baty, 
1843. with the rest of the troops, now reduced tole 
than two thousand of all arms, officers include, 
the sabres and bayonets were only seventeen fin 
dred and eighty! j 

Twelve guns under Major Lloyd, flankeq by ff 
Madras sappers and miners under Captain Hender. 
son, were on the right.~_ 

On the left of the artillery marched the 22nd 
Queen’s regiment under the intrepid Colonel Pen. 
nefather, worthy to lead such men. This battalion, 
about five hundred in number, was composed entire] 
of Irishmen, strong of body, high-blooded, fierce, 
impetuous soldiers, who saw nothing but victory 
before them, and counted not their enemies. 

To the left of the 22nd stood the swarthy Sepoys 
of Bombay. Small men and generally of low caste 
but hardy, brave, and willing ; as good in fire, and 
more docile out of it, than the soldiers of the higher, 
castes, having fewer prejudices and less pride. 
First of these were the 25th regiment under Major 
Teasdale; they moved next to the 22nd, but some- 
what behind the line, for in the “ echellon” order 
of battle the General had determined to attack. 
To their left were the 12th regiment under Major 
Reid. Then came the 1st Grenadiers under Maj 
Clibborne. 

Closing the extreme left of the line, yet somewhat 
to the rear, rode the 9th Bengal cavalry, under 
Colonel Patile. These were men of high ca” 
stern and proud. PE 

‘In front of the right some infantry skinn 
were thrown out. Covering the left were the Sc! i 
irregular horsemen, fierce eastern sworsm™ 


pume 
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a CHAP. 
II. 


b Captain Jacob, an artillery officer and 
sentifi one, but also of singular ability for cave 
_ These» Scindian irregulars on the left, a 1843, 
he fank companies of the 22nd on the a Feb. 
Fst pushed forward on the plain, to make the 
A ioc show their position and numbers; for it 


ș the habit of those savage warriors to ensconce 
henselves in holes and nullat waiting the ap: 
poach of their foe. They remain thus At match- 
inks resting on the edge of their cover, and fire 
\ ail the mark is close ; then throwing pom de 


| ischarged weapon they leap out with sword and 
shield, and strong and courageous must the man be 


tho stands before them and lives. 

The plain between the two armies was about a 
ousand yards over, For seven hundred yards 
twas covered with low jungle bushes, which im- 
pled the march of the line ; but the rest had been 
dared by the Beloochs up to the bank of the Ful- 
hillee, to give the better play to their matcblocks. 
They fired long shots now and then at the skir- 
| nishers and ain but still lay close and hidden 
) tthe nullahs and in the Shikargah. 

When the line was formed the General gave the 
‘gnal to advance, and rode forward himself with 
istaff, and his interpreter, Ali Acbar, an Arab 
uleman of high race and true Arab courage, 


Tho 
has never left his chief’s side in any danger. 
rom the Belooch 


i 
i tant and heavy was thefire fi 
ered, the 


i $; and though few men could be discov 
" Play of iie matchlocks indicated the pr 


n 
ic 
bers, and marked the position. oe 
be strengthened y 


esence 


m Ameer’s sright was found to A 
ira by the village of Kattree, which was 
vith men ; that flank offered n0 W sak point. 

Y 
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But in the Shikargah on their left the Ga 
instantly detected a flaw. It has been beforesa 
this Shikargah was covered by a wall, having on 
one opening, not very wide, through which jt a 
evident the Beloochs meaned to pour out op te 
flank and rear of the advancing British lng 
The General rode near this wall and found i Wa 
nine or ten feet high; he rode nearer and markel 
it had no loop holes for the enemy to shoot through; 
he rode into the opening under a play of matchlocks 
and looking behind the wall saw there was no sta. 
folding to enable the Beloochs to fire over the top, 
Then the inspiration of genius came to the aid of 
heroism. Taking the grenadiers of the 22nd, he 
thrust them at once into the opening, telling their 
brave Captain, Tew, that he was to block up that 
entrance ; to die there if it must be, never to give 
way! And well did the gallant fellow obey his 
orders; he died there, but the opening was defended, 
The great disparity of numbers was thus abated, 
and the action of six thousand men paralyzed by 
the more skilful action of only eighty! It was, on } 
a smaller scale as to numbers, a stroke of gener | 
ship like that which won Bleinheim for the Duke of 
Marlborough. 

Now the advancing troops, formed in columns af 
Tegiments, approached the enemy’s front. The 
British right passed securely under the wall of 5 
Shikargah, cheered and elated as they moved "J 
the rattling sound of Tew’s musketry ; the left E 
somewhat refused, to avoid the fire from the villas 


eral 


of Kattree, which it was designed Clibborné sha 
storm with his Sepoy grenadiers. Meanwhi 
dead level of the plain was swept by the 
Cannon and matchlocks, which were answ? 


Je the i 


B elooch ' 
ed front 
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ato time by Lloyd’s battery, yet not frequently, Cne 
_ rapidly and eagerly did the troops press _Hl : 
to close with their unseen foes, When 1848, 
gmd had got within a hundred yards of the ae 


j oo 


fo 


he 4 3 
Fal sloping bank of the Fullaillee, the columns 
ad line to their left; and as the companies 


complete, when the voice of the General, shrill and 
clear, was heard along the line commanding the 
charge. 

Then rose the British shout, the English guns 
were run forward into position, the infantry closed 
upon the Fullaillee with a run, and rushed up 
the sloping bank. The Beloochs, having their 
matchlocks laid ready in rest along the summit, 
yaited until the assailants were within fifteen 
yards ere their volley was delivered ; the rapid 
pace of the British, and the steepness of the slope 


} mthe inside deceived their aim, and the execu- 


lio was not great; the next moment the 22nd 
vere on the top of the bank, thinking to bear down 
all before them, but they staggered back in amaze- 
ment at the forest of swords waving in their front ! 
Thick as standing corn, and gorgeous 45 4 field 
flowers, stood the Beloochs in their many €o- 
"ured garments and, turbans; they filled the 
broad deep bed of the Fullaillee, they clustered on 
: E banks, and covered the plain beyond. p 
8 their heads with their large dark shields, me 
“ook their sharp swords, beaming ™ eee 


“i shouts rolled like a peal of thunder, as vg 
Me gestures they rushed forwards, and fu 
y 2 
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parr against the front of the 22nd dashed with demon; 


II. 


1843. 
Feb. 


strength and ferocity. But with shouts as e 
and shrieks as wild and fierce as theirs, and hean, 
as big and arms as strong, the Irish soldiers i 
them with that queen of weapons the musket and 
sent their foremost masses rolling back in blood, 
During this’ time the small band of Sappers op 
the right fought gallantly, and protected that flank of 
the artillery, which from its position swept diagonally 
along the bed of the Fullaillee, tearing the Masses 
with a horrible carnage. The Sepoys, Clibborne’s 
grenadiers excepted, who were engaged ina skirmish 
at the village of Kattree, soon came into action by 
regiments, in succession, and they were met in the 
same terrible manner by the enemy, but with 
undaunted courage sustained the shock. 
Now the Beloochs closed their dense masses, and 
again the shouts and the rolling fire of musketry 
and the dreadful rush of the swordsmen were heard 
and seen along the whole line, and sucha fight 
ensued as has seldom been known or told of in the 
records. of war. For ever those wild warriors came 
close up, sword and shield in advance, striving in 
all the fierceness of their valour to break into the 
Opposing ranks; no fire of small arms, no push 
of bayonets, no sweeping discharges of grape from 
the guns, which were planted in one mass on the 
right, could drive the gallant fellows back; they 
gave their breasts to the shot, they leaped upo? 
the guns and were blown away by twenties at a 
‘time; their dead went down the steep slope by 
hundreds; but the gaps in their masses were ae 
aually filled up from the rear, the survivors of a 
front rank still pressed forwards with unabated fury, 


Bee 
and the bayonet and the sword clashed in ae 
frequent conflict, x 


| 


` the 


` Major Poole. 
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three yards apart, and often intermixed 
3 


ore than th : 
| times the different regiments 


and severa 3 , aye, even 
Europeans! were violently forced backwards 
at pushed from the line, overborne and stag- 
sering under the might and passion of the bar- 
prian swordsmen. But always their General was 
ihere to cheer and rally them. At his voice and 
intrepid demeanour their strength returned, and 
they recovered their ground, though nearly de- 
prived of regimental leaders; for fast those leaders 
jad gone down, dying as British officers shouldy 
and always will do, where they cannot win. 

“The noble soldier Pennefather,” I use his Ge- 
neral’s words, the noble soldier Pennefather fell on 
the top of the bank, deeply, it was thought at first 
mortally, wounded, and his place was taken by 

Major Teasdale, animating his Sepoys of the 
%thregiment, rode violently over the ridge into the 
midst of the Beloochs, and was instantly killed by 
shot and sabre, dying with a glorious devotion. 

Major Jackson, of the 12th, coming up with his 
Ngiment, the next in succession, followed the 
heroic example as if the succession of death had 
en also in his orders. Two brave Havildars 
kept close to him, all three in advance of their 
ent and all fell dead Hos e 
e but not passi OAA oust ae 
a hows were seen oz ee 
ane and whirling ee ae ea tein 
i T around him they tore bis 

y > Weapons. 

ay. all the European e 2 

unded, and several times the 9&P°Y™ 


ere now slain 
wanting 
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nus they fought in this fearful struggle, never. CHap. 


1843. 
Feb, 
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PART leaders, slowly receded; but the General, a skit f 

u. horseman and conspicuous from his peculiar i A f 

ees gear, half helmet half turban, was always at i jeat 

point of greatest pressure, and then manfully a fps 

swarthy soldiers recovered the lost ground. One D 

he was assailed by a chief, but on the ine paii 

Lieutenant Marston of the 25th native regi- ihe’ 

ment was at his side, and slew the Sirdar, whose f laa! 

tomb has been raised by his tribe since on the spot righ 

where he fell. At another périod of the fight he ont 

was alone for several minutes, in the midst of the bor 

enemy; they stalked around him with raise} i thot 

shields and scowling eyes ; but whether from some { 5 

appearance affecting their minds, for the Beloochs pe 

are very superstitious, or from some other cause,. own 

none lifted sword against him, and he returned to | Bel 

his own people unhurt. The 22nd soldiers seeing fs 

} him thus emerge from ‘a crowd of foes, called to he | 
i him by name, and gave him a cheer heard dis- Test 
l tinctly above the general din of the battle! And wel 
there are men who think the murmur of their fac- Š 

= tious calumnies can stifle that heroic sound! th 
i Three hours and a half this storm of war con- s 
$ tinued without abatement, and still the Beloochs, f ™ 
” ; undismayed at their losses, pressed onwards with K 
4 furious force, their number seeming to augment E 
i Instead of decreasing. Now it was the General i 
E felt the want of those brave men and officers de- : 
tached with Outram, and acknowledged the lesson i 
; of war thus taught; and that the British troops Wet? ty 
\ not trampled under foot is to be attributed pr” i 
-= cipally to their rapid firing. They tumble i 
eae foremost enemies so miray i 4 th 

ed the steep bank on the top of which he 


Ww ; rong 
ere always met, that the survivors, however strong 
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could not get clear of the carcases CHAP. 


muskets were ready to deal the fier eee 
1843. 
Feb. 


he 
‘1; the bayonet sufficed for those who 


shot unharmed. 

| puring all this time the grenadiers of the 22nd 

gaintained their post at the opening in the wall of 
jehikargab ; they even advanced until their gal. 
iat captain fell, and always manfully secured the 
ight fank and rear of their regiment, then fighting 
nthe Fullaillee. But on the left flank, Major Clib- 

“tome, not deficient indeed in courage or talent, 
1 though unendowed by nature with military qualities, 
yasunable to seize the points of the battle; and being 
perhaps a little oppressed by the recollection of his 
wn failures the year before against these same 
Belooch warriors, misconceived his orders. Instead 
storming the village of Kattree as was designed, 
he kept his Sepoy grenadiers, who could hardly be 
rstrained from closer fight, in a position where they 
vere but,slightly engaged. 

Such was the state of the field at the end of 
\ three hours, when that inevitable crisis, belonging 
| every battle, which offers victory to the com- 

mander who most promptly and strongly seizes the 

ocasion, arrived at Meeanee. Sir Charles Napier 
wasthat commander. He saw Clibborne’s error oB 
the left, he was hardly‘pressed on the right him- 

“lf and he had no reserve save his cavalry, the 

‘ction of which was paralyzed by the village of 

e Yet the battle must be loat ete 

ol minutes! Already Jacob, a een in 

ae 7 an officer able to see berpa B wey 

trouo' Mores bad endeavoured e the Scinde 
Orsen i the Shikargah on his a ‘Jlage and get 
Men, hoping thus to turn the viies 


i“ 
D C 
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ENa On the flank of the Beloochs’ position ; 


quent scarped nullahs, the thick jungle, » Te. 
843. j oY an 
Feb. appearance of matchlock men, soon cony 


it was not to be done, and he returned, E hin) 
neral could not quit the right, so thick and he o na 
the Beloochs pressed on, so stern and dveadtgl a A 
their fighting, so wearied and exh Was f the 


hi l tl ee ayero 
men; but his eye covered the w i 3 
; J whole field, and on 


the left he saw victory beckoning to him thoug| 
. . o 
Clibborne was unconscious of her presence Wher 
q Te- 


fore urging his men by his voice and example S 

firmly to sustain the increasing fury of the Be. nan 

loochs, he sent orders to Colonel Pattle, the second soldi 

in command, to charge at all risks with the whole ior 

body i the Bengal and Scinde horsemen on the f inste 

enemy’s right. his 

It was the command of a master spirit, and with han 

$ fiery speed and courage it was obeyed. Spurring nti 
7 hard, those eastern horsemen disregarded or drove the 
i: the Belooch matchlock-men from the village of oth 
Kattree, and galloped unchecked across the small H 
: nullahs and ditches about it, which were, however slow 
ig So numerous and difficult, that fifty of the Scinde | disp 
\ troopers were cast from their saddles at once by the f ms 
; leaps. But dashing through the Belooch guns on broe 
i that flank, riding over the high bank of the Folli: | w 
1 lee, they crossed the deep bed, gained the plain il 
i beyond, and charged with irresistible fury. Majo tre 
i Soy leading the Bengal troopers fell on the f or 
| aa S infantry to the left; the Scindian bors? a 
on the Ameers’ camp and cavalry, puie fe 
all who encountered them to the sword, 4 He 
ene confusion along the rear of the line mi 

a the Fullaillee. Then at last w : 


ordsmen, whose fury was scarcely ' 
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seed before, somewhat abated their fighting and CHAP, 
re wave!’ looking behind them. The 22nd first _ E 
Be masses shake, and leaping forward with 1843, 
a g a of victory, pushed them backwards into = 
- fte A ravine, and there closed in combat again. 
“i Madras sappers did the like; the Sepoys fol- 
ved the glorious exam ple ; and at the same time 
the multitude in the Shikargah abandoned that 
over, and joined the left of the line of battle in 
ihe dry bed of the Fullaillee, where the conflict was 
ae renewed. And how fiercely the brave barba- 
+ iansstill fought may be gathered from this. A 
gllier of the 22nd regiment bounding forward 
dove his bayonet into the breast of a Belooch ; 
stead of falling, the rugged warrior cast away 
is shield, and seizing the musket with his left 
land writhed his body forwards on the bayonet, 
util he could with one sweep of his sword, for 
ihe Belooch needs no second blow, avenge himself: 
loth fell dead together ! 
However, the battle was lost for the Ameers, and 
doly the Beloochs began to retreat; yet not in 
| lspersion, nor with marks of fear; in heavy 
misses they moved, keeping together, with their 


broad shields slung over their backs, their heads half 
The victors 


ntil 


umed and their eyes glaring with fury. 
illowed closely, pouring in volley after volley u 
ma ofslaughtering, yet these stern implacable war- 
8 still preserved Dee habitual swinging stride, 


s 
“would not quicken it to a run, though death wa 
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a make another rush. The whole of Eo ait 
se Were immediately turned upon t EG 
; heavy discharges of grape and shells, t 
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parr also lost hope and went off with the others, 
1 heavy were the retreating masses, so dogged 
1843. they move, so disposed did they seem to ren 
Feb. conflict, which would then have been on ae 
plain without protection for the British flanks, y 
without the advantage of the high bank, that th 
General did not think it fitting to provoke then 
any further. He halted his army, recalled bi 
cavalry, and formed a large square, pl 
baggage and camp followers in the centre, 
Such was the battle of Meeanee, fought on the 17th 
of February 1843, with two thousand men against 
more than thirty thousand. It was in its general 


ly did 
ew the 


acing his 


eel 

arrangements, in all that depended on the com: f mit 

mander, a model of skill and intrepidity combined; f tic 

and in its details fell nothing short of any recorded | Britis 

deeds of arms. The front of battle was a chain of | Ca 

single combats, where no quarter was given, none f hor 

F. called for, none expected ; Sepoys and Europeans f sch 

: and Beloochs were alike bloody and remorseless, } auc 

taking life for life, giving death for death. The f phit 

of ferocity on both sides was unbounded, the carnage \ mde 

a horrible. The General, seeing a 22nd soldier going Ot fo 

to kill an exhausted Belooch chief, called to him ther 

to spare ; the man drove his bayonet deep, and ne a 

turning, justified the act with a homely expressio, hil 

terrible in its truthfulness accompanying such 4 Ts 

deed : “e This day, General, the shambles have tt ia 

all to themselves.” ae m 

4 But in every quarter were performed astonishing a 

í feats of personal daring and prowess as well ® | ta 

i ferocity, : a = 

Lieutenant McMurdo of the General’s e T 

l young man of an intrepid temper, rode like ; a 
dale and Jackson down upon the Beloochs 1? 


ne 
bed of the Fullaillee ; his horse was killed, Y“ 


ion, Haridwar. Digitized By Siddhanta eGangotri 
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(er atest and most warlike of the chiefs, slew him 
jegre? hand in the midst of his tribe. Then while 
4 with several in front, one came behind and 
ne? gercely, but a sergeant of the 22nd killed 
1. enemy 50 instantly that his blow fell harmless. 
ee turned and did the same service for his 
4 vel’, cleaving to the brow a Belooch who 
Reining at his back; another fell beneath 
r whirling weapon in quick succession, and 
ihus he extricated himself from the dangerous 
| pess. The tomb of Jehan, a great one, has since 
en raised by his people, who, with a warlike 
mity, have placed it, not where he fell in the 
intom of the Fullaillee, but sixty yards beyond the 
bitish ines where he never penetrated. 
Captain Jacob, though slight of person, meeting 
shorseman at full gallop, passed his sword with 
ah a foin through shield and body, that the hilt 
tuck strongly against the former. But the ex- 
oits of Lieut. FitzGerald of the Scinde cavalry, 
į mde all who saw him in the fight marvel. Three 
jt four had fallen beneath his tempestuous hand, 
then a Belooch, crouching, as their custom is, 
neath a shield, suddenly stepped up on the 
ndlehand, and with a single stroke brought the 
"e down dead. JWitzGerald’s leg was entangled 
j the fall, and twice did the elated Belooch cham- 
nets hoon blade at ee pale War 
ay ay timerthe blo WA a eee ne one 
ae himself from the dead po ce 
Ls ose. The barbarian, warned by the ae 
\ , Vorm and countenance, instantly cast his bro 
j tied E hi E likewise defended 
vith r his head, which was a 
à thickly rolled turban of many 2 


[=] 


nily, and meeting Jehan Mohamed, one of cuap. 
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PART F\tzGerald’s sword in its descent went 


Shear 

— shield and turban, and skull, down to cn TOU pol 

‘eb, ‘These are no vaunting tales nor exaggeratig i 

are true; and itis a source of pride that thosd oA 

fighters, those daring men of iron limbs, with a atk 

accord acknowledged their Genera] Was worth be At 

lead them. Hy ine 

Twenty European gentlemen, including fy at 

field-oficers, went down in this battle—gix lille. i 

and with them two hundred and fifty Sergeants and “Lif 

privates, of whom nearly sixty were slain Outright, 1 «cs 

and it is to be observed, that the Sepoy erenadien «tin 

having been but slightly engaged, this loss was, f the 

nearly a sixth part of the fighting force, The loss of | princ 

the Beloochs was enormous, almost exceeding belief, | oup 

A careful computation gave six thousand; and youn 

most of those died, for no quarter was given; f mh 

only those whose wounds did not disable them could | They 

have escaped : a thousand bodies were heaped in | sor 

the bed of the Fullaillee ! Thus in four hours two | ams 

thousand men struck down six thousand! three f vere 

to each man! At Salamanca, one hundred thou \ ouk 

sand men, witha hundred and thirty pieces ofartil- 4 hen 

lery were engaged for seven or eight hours, and the lac 

loss of the British scarcely exceeded five thousand! lis 

Such and so terrible was the battle of Mecanee. pea 

That night the English General formed his camp a 

ji on the plain beyond the Fullaillee; but cre ue A 
i went to rest himself, he rode to the scene of oF if 
i nage, and alone, in the midst of the dead, n T 
‘ his hands to Heaven, and thus questioned himst ti | 
i aloud :— n 


c å p enc? 
“AmI guilty of this slaughter?” His consclé 
answered No! 


dlys 
Then he returned to rest, and slept so sout j 


iddhanta eG 


i 


| Ma : 
jal Vg ikargahs, finding the camp in con- 
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... Outram, returning from his enterprise CHAP. 
Il 


ion fror 


„and was forced to pull him off his bed to 


then ca : 
iLife, and nothing more. And I want your de- 


«sion before twelve o’clock, as I shall by that 
«time have buried my dead, and given my soldiers 
their breakfasts.” Soon afterwards six sovereign 
princes, namely, Nusseer, Roostum, and Mohamed 
d'upper Scinde, Nusseer Khan, Shahdad, and the 
young Houssein of lower Scinde, entered his camp 
m horseback, and offered themselves as prisoners. 
They yielded their fortress, and laid their rich 
wordsand other arms at the General’s feet. These 
ams were worth many thousand pounds; they 
wre the lawful spoil of the victor, which none 


\ wld dispute or share with him ; and it would have 
: ken no small honour to a private gentleman to 
lice the swords of so many sovereign princes 1m 


his amoury. But disdaining such : profits, with 
a Passionate feeling for his captives, he returned 
T Weapons, making this simple report of the 
F to the Governor-General—“ Their misfortunes 
«70 their own creation, but as they were great 

gave them back their swords.” 

oe were, however, only i a 
ae state. The Ameers had. a 
ous in the collection of celebrated sworr* an 
ke of the most famous of Asia, one of ue 

8 Nadir Shah’s, had been picked up covere 


1843. 
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with blood from the field, where they haq 


_ down, not by their owners, for the ee ca 4 
not seen in the fight, but probably by the brat te 
of the Seedees, who died for them i e F 
No story is extant that any Ameer but Mohan ei 
Khan of Hyderabad, and Shere Mohamed Ai 
Meerpoor exposed their persons in fight; neither g | ide 
those were at Meeanee. Mohamed K han and Sobday | vel 
never left the fortress; the former probably fom Hee P 
his wound, the latter from cowardice and Cunning, with 


hoping thus to appear as a friend if the British Won 
the fight; if the Beloochs were Victorious, his fol 


lowers had been there and fought as brave} 


as the rest; the two Ameers were safe, but the | vere 
corpses of their devoted Seedees and feudatories f inno 
were lying stark on the plain of Meeanee, How J thos 
sein, the youth who, under the tutelage of Sobdar | tis 
and Mohamed, had professed such amity for f neve 
the British, and sent his vakeels to Roree, was f «nsi 


now, when the crisis came, clothed by his mother 
in anew and curious coat of mail, and sent to the 
battle with this Spartan admonition—* Fight for 
your race and your religion.” Thus appareled, he 
appeared amongst the foremost until the cannonale 
commenced ; then, struck with terror, he fel, 
casting off his rich armour which is now inthe 
General’s possession, | 
The Ameers were cowardly, but the au 
chiefs and warriors were incredibly brave; $ 
full honour and praise their conqueror gavè a 
for their intrepidity, both in his public ane 
and in his private letters. Every resp 2 e 
indulgence consistent with the public nee ja 
has shewn to them since, letting them Ben to 
resolution and daring in an enemy was 2° © 


A 
ia 
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| smor put the contrary, if they would finally cmap. 
me friends when the contest in arms became — 
Mes. This mode of dealing with them, ‘e 
a g partly from a fine policy, partly from his ; 
spo 


yard feelings, has touched these rough wild men 
A surprising manner 5 they have strong though 
ae notions of honour, and can feel gratitude as 
yell as enmity. 

Prise also he gave to his own gallant troops, 
sith a profound sense of what he owed to them, 


| nd what their country owed to them. And for 


ihe fst time, in English despatches, the names of 

private soldiers who had distinguished themselves Appendix, 
wre made known to their countrymen. This Noite 
imovation was instantly perceived and hailed by 


1 thse who never served under him; it has rendered 


is name dear to thousands who never saw and 
wer will see him, for the British soldier is keenly 
«sitive to honour. His despatch also proved 
tov little desire for military glory influenced his 
itions, It commences with an apology for 


hving gained a great victory. 
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CHAPTER. IV. ines 

fem 

parr Waen the reception of the fallen Ameers Was iol 
u. terminated, the General prepared to take Possession md | 
1843. of Hyderabad. He had previously been Intent tad 
Fd: to march with the main body of his army against dispo; 
Shere Mohamed of Meerpoor. That chief f a 
bringing ten thousand men to the other Ameer, E 

and intending to join them on the morning ofthe | e 
18th, was only six miles from Meeanee when the E 
battle was fought. To be able to attack him a 

and at the same time gain Hyderadad, the Gene. F 

ral had sent the stern message to the Ameer, k 
related before, calculating with reason upon their ie 

fears under such a defeat ; ina few hours therefore, tk 

after the surrender of the princes, Shere Mohamed eae 


would have been surprised, and probably taken or 
killed, if Major Outram, who, during this cam- 
paign was the evil principle, the Arimanes:of the 


mare 
teen 
three 


“ army, had not been in the British camp. He had ba 
y; burned the Shikargahs, there was nobody to 0p: ak 
i pose him ; the smoke might have been seen from He 
HE the field of battle, yet not until the fight was 00% ar 


» distant 
for none were then in a mood to look out for distat 


i objects. He assured Sir Charles Na pier this ate ne 
ig _ tion, which, from the absence of enemies, presen 4 tsp 
a neither difficulty nor danger, had essentially r 
iy tributed to the success of the day ; and the Gene! 


; ‘on if 
Save some slight countenance to the eee 
i J 
his despatch ; but what effect could the bu™ sit! 
a Jungle ten miles off, have had on such 21 


FATATA itive eit 
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| jpjor Outram’s natural activity, directed to mat- 


_qhich he understood, might have been valua- 
fy; but always intent on meddling with questions 
god his grasp of eee. pertinacity some- 
nts overbore the superior Judgment of his chief, 
e implored him now not to march against Shere 
hamed. He knew the man, he said, personally, 
al perfectly. He understood his character, his 
resent VIEWS, his temper, his general policy, his 
jigosition. He would never fight. His march 
asa mere menace, he would be too glad to sub- 
tand obtain peace ; he would hurry to that con- 
| usion if his present ageression was unnoticed. 
| rite to him and he will be as pliant as can be 
| (sired; march against him, and all will be mis- 
thief and bloodshed. Such were the arguments 
rth which the General was plied, until in an evil 
iurhe assented, saying, “ Write then what you 
ihe, and I will sign it.” 
Unhappy was the moment when that presump- 
wus counsel was’ acceded to. Had the army 
Jurched as designed, Shere Mohamed would have 
ften surprised, defeated, and his capital taken in 
three days. Well he knew this, and in his first 
fan on learning the result of the battle, wrote to 
ty he had no part in the late fight; he had not 
Massed his own frontier. This was untrue, y% © 
a Was accepted, and the plan of reducing a 
i Mission adopted in all its extent. e 
pening hl ne 
Rate thee ae himself in sa a rae of Major 
| tram, an ed at thecontd o 2 Belooch war- 
ins wh Al Comnen A A F In a few 
ish 0 had escaped from the- bat : think 
“Was at the head of twenty-five oF 5 
Z 


Il 


LA 
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parr thousand fighting men. Fierce as eyey 
1. mayed they were; and soon he recommence $ 
us. war with them; having Meerpoor, hig large k 
eb. strongly fortified capital on the edge of th $ deen 

a base of operations ; Omercote, his other fortress 

well provided in the heart of the desert, as a ie 

of refuge in case of defeat. This was the rie 

error committed by Sir Charles Napier, 4 

duced another terrible battle, and wen; high ty 

cause the destruction of the army ; it would havo 

done so, if there had been less genius and energy ty geuel 

repair the mistake. There are however two excuses, (able 

First, no man ever failed to make errors in war, | Th 

Next, the motive of his facility, a too earnest | som 

desire to avoid more bloodshed, may be pleaded; | sho! 

and standing as he did amidst the carnage of } iyth 
Meeanee, who shall blame him? inl 

On the 19th the army took possession of the city } tow 

of Hyderabad ; on the 20th the fortress was occ | tei 

| pied, and then the cowardice of the Ameers became ajoy 
E: manifest. Apparently built of soft bricks, into | lins 
which the heaviest shot would sink without fra- Jint 
ture or destructive vibration of. the wall, and cor finie 
ka sequently without damaging it for defence, the | Yow 
e lofty ramparts possessed a strength which could tl 
not be perceived from the outside. ‘The brick val a 
was only a casing over a solid rock; breaching ¥® | ah 


and undi, 


s impossible. Sir Alexander Burnes in his Hr x 
Pi . . 3 í 3 ; 

i described it-as very. weak. He did not or N 
5 ) 


strength. It could not be battered, it was t00 y iy 
for escalade; it could only have been Se H 
; mines and storm, for which its want of good F \i ce 
i gave facility. The Belooch warriors, though “at 
tives, were fierce as before the battle, and still x (j 
Whelming numbers, for ten thousand fres ms 
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them during their retreat from Meeanec ; 
vere earnest to defend both the fortress and 
|, city, Bouse by house, the thick walls of the 
ee peing well adapted for such a warfare. 
i she Ameers, foreseeing their own persons would 
jp thus exposed, were terrified, and would not fight. 
fhe Beloochees then went off in disgust to join 
gere Mohamed ; and the Talpoor Princes rode 
p the British camp to surrender their swords: 
Thus they terminated a long course of hideous 
melty, and brutal enjoyment, by an act of miser- 
le cowardice. 

The hot season was now approaching, the ther- 
ameter marked 1 12° in the shade; yet the General, 
ilo knew the butchery of the British, contemplated 
Wythe Ameers if they had proved victorious, and the 
bmible fate destined for himself; he who with this 
tovledge had returned them their swords because 
lier misfortunes were great, now left them the full 
tjoyment of their palace and gardens, contenting 
linself with the simple shelter of a common field 
lat in that scorching clime, rather than incon- 
Jinience them by entering their abode: Yet Lord 

wick, and Lord Ashley, with sorrow and respect 
‘last name is written, spoke of him in Parliament 

“tteating the fallen- Princes in his power with 


ws | “shness aid outrage.: The strong sense of an 

vd lish House of Gonmons rejected the charge 

a It contempt, F $ 

i i he battle had been won, yet the situation of the 

aks rege tamo hourly more complicated Dear 

igh Vig ' His force was greatly reduced A A ad 

H e Neat was rapidly approaching ; y. e i Ra 

ad fal 0 distant from tho Indus, which was now Ea 
he of supply, to serve as a pase or evel a 

2 2 
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parr depot; he had not the means of carriage tg a 
1. jis provisions and stores the four miles of road Ra 
“1843. the banks to the fortress, iu which he was n om 
ae theless, forced to place a garrison of fiye p ° 
men. Meanwhile Shere Mohamed was increas 
his army hourly, and menacing a new war, $ 
In this untoward state of affairs Sir C. Napier acted 
like a consummate commander. To march witli his 
reduced strength of men, still farther reduced by the 
garrison of Hyderabad, and in the heat, against 
Shere Mohamed, who could retire to the desertif 
beaten, would have been to risk all he had won; 
the chances would have been twenty to one against 
him. He knew that Ameer, though reputed the 
best soldier of the Talpoor race, had not so much 
treasure as the others, wherefore he judged it best 
to leave him undisturbed in his plans, and to let him 
raise a new army, thus at once augmenting his 
pride, and diminishing his ‘money. Stimulated 
by these concurring excitements, he would be 
sure to seek without delay the British camp, aud 
offer battle at its gates, perhaps attempt to storm 
it. This would save the British soldiers the trouble 
and loss of seeking him by long marches in the f subs 
heat, no time would be lost, and the fight would | the 
be according to their wish. They could math E 
to battle without fatigue; they would have ; . 
refuge close behind in case of misfortune ; ia T 
wounded could be carried off and taken e ” a 
whether beaten or victorious; this last objec h 
a matter of infinite solicitude to the General, thos 
scarcely possible to attain far from cities. : 
Having taken this view of his situation, 


R 
e h Unde 


{nih 
he \ to 


; sell 
Solved to remain tranquil, and immediate i 
orders to Kurrachee, to have every detachme 
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any gull be spared gies delay; but his CHAP. 
on «acipal reliance we i | : u cur, from whence AN 
e. „expected the Bae y sce down when Be 
lre ggukkerunda. These he desired Colonel Roberts = 
sing | p hasten and to sena likewise a column of all arms 

° | and also- He had before refused the aid of 
ted | mops from the Sutledge, thinking to save the 
this greta government the expense 5 he now thought 
thy | better to apply for them. His application was 
int | ticipated. A ramour of the battle’ of Meeanee 
ttit Npeached Lord Ellenborough, through the natives, 
on; | behore the despatch arrived ; and with the energy 
inst | wdsagacity which distinguished all his military 
the | policy, he caused three regiments to be instantly 
uch | yarned for service in Scinde. To these he added 
best | hree hundred and fifty of Chamberlain’s irregular 
him | tose, and a camel battery, and sent the whole 
his | om to Sukkur. Soon afterwards, Captain Leslie’s 
tel | ad Captain Blood’s batteries of horse artillery, 
be | ml the 3rd Bombay cavalry under Major 
nd | Sack, taken from General Nott’s force after it 
m psed the Sutledge, were added to the others. 
ble} Most of these troops arrived in time to assist in the 
the J shequent battle of Hyderabad, and finally enabled 
ild | th General to put an ‘end to the war. Ai 
g Having thus looked to the future, Sir Charles 
a a imeceeded to strengthen his es 4 
of ri an entrenched camp on the ban E 
as | tere. by which he protected the ers be, 
oh | Site sid oy he also commenced a fort on i Be 
K ie € of the river, to cover the vessels n a e 
re- À tout 3 the right bank. In this ce eae his 
i; ital ea oe Hyde d had before 
T and stores. Then, be, y al 

80 audacious and enterprsi2g> became 
A aná 
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denly one of the most cautious, and t 
I appearance, timid and forbearing of comman] 
1843. Changing as circumstances demanded, and ne i 
ing no precautions, he patiently awaited the uc 
ment when he might break forth again the f i 
General of Meeanee. And for this wariness ole 
obtained the unstinted praise of the great Ca : 
who could best appreciate such conduct, 
Dake of “ He gained the camp of the enemy, got posses 
tvs” © sion of his ‘guns, and obtained the most complete 
occa victory, taking up a position in which he ma 
tet c not again likely to be attacked. Not only did he 
« secure Hyderabad, and the portion of the Indy 
“which lay in his rear; he brought up a reinforce 
“ ment, and placed himself at the head of a stronger 
“army than that which he commanded before the bat- 
“tle. He manifested all the discretion and ability of 
“an officer familiar with the most difficult operations 
“of war.” 

Such was the Duke of Wellington’s criticism. 
And yet one stroke of ability, indicating the great 
commander as clearly as any act of this eventful 
campaign, was unknown to him. While Sir C. 
Napier professed, and gave all outward signs that 
he dreaded Shere Mohamed’s power, to encourage 
that Ameer’s forwardness to seek him, he guarded 
carefully against its affecting the minds of his ow 
soldiers; hence, though he formed the entrenched 
camp, and strongly, he would not suffer his ai 
to enter it, but pitched their tents outside % 4 
open plain; leading them by this, and other an i 
to understand, that he did it in contempt iat 
Mohamed’s army. ken 

Meanwhile the treasure of Hyderabad was fa 
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aly the losses and expenses of the Ameers 
ial peen ee en j Alexander Burnes 
mounced eee at Swen ty parior 
ling were in their coffers. Gold and jewels 
gli it did not much exceed four hundred 
jousand pounds. Yet it is probable that large 
re concealed. Bernier, the French phy- 
jian tO Arungzebe, expressly states that the 
gindian rulers of his day had secret vaults, espe- 
sally at Omercote, most difficult to discover, in 
stich to hide their treasures in times of disaster. 
The women of the Zenanas also probably carried 
way many valuable jewels. For no man was per- 
pitted by the General to enter their apartments; 
heir ornaments, their dresses, and the jewels 


chimed as their own property were so scrupulously 


gms We 


imded out of the door of the Zenana, women’s 
maments, the prize agents immediately sent them 
ick, Finally, when they quitted the palaces to 
gain, according to their own desire, the homes 
if their families from whence they had been torn, 
ile General let them go from their dire prisons 
without being searched. He was anxious these poor 
victims of the Ameers’ brutality should return to 
leit friends with some marks of splendour taken 
hom the treasure of their former oppressors, even 
togh it should diminish his own and the army's 
‘tie of the spoil,if share there js to be for those . 
Tho won the battle. Lord Ellenborough would 
Ve bestowed the prize on those who Ee oe 
i ed to the pockets of those ¥ ink 
®Pen. Sir Charles Napier is supposed to nav 
buned an immense fortune by his victories, yet 
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ered to them, that when some of the slaves Appendix 
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—— portion of the treasure taken at Hyderabaq. at 
» Nop 


promise of any. 

Scarcely. had the fortress been occu 
British troops, than it was discovered, that S 
and Mohamed, the two Ameers who had not a 
to the camp to surrender after the battle, haq iea 
as guilty, or more so, as being more treacheroy 
than the others. They had concerted the attack 
on the Residency. Mohamed had been engaged jy 
that attack personally. The followers of both had 
fought on the plain of Meeanee, but the Ameers 
staid away, and now sought to turn this to profi 
by giving it the name of Amity. The proofs against 
them were, however, too strong, and they were coy: 
stituted prisoners with their brethren, 

Previous to the battle, and after it, the country 
south of Hyderabad was in a state o 
motion, in conseq 


pied by 4 


f great com- 
uence of the orders issued by the 
Ameers to slay all the people belonging to the 
British Government, who could be found unpro- 
tected. The smaller British stations for commis- 
sariat purposes and coal depots, were generally 
attacked and plundered ; several of the officers and 
their servants were killed, others were driven away 
with their wives and children, deprived of all thet 
Property, and escaping with great pain and difficulty 
to Kurrachee. Some of the troops guarding e 
posts were destroyed, escorts were attacked, ie 
Some detachments forced a passage down the Ns 
in boats, and So got off; a few Sepoys, under a : 
Seant, escaped up the river, fighting their vi ri 
manfully as tó draw forththeapplauseof the Oa 
WhO caused the sergeant to be promoted. 8 
communication above and below Hyderabat 
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ty | ily cut off, an ee so} steamers, CHAP, 
ta Me Beloochs at E Ta » under Roostum’s pa ae 

bev Mohamed Al, intercepted the dawks on the 1843. 

i? f Jessulmere ; the gathering army of Shere Feb. 
: Fai did the same by the dawks from Cuteh : 
ne | gos the army was in a manner isolated. 
vy | The greatest diffculty was to deal with the cap- 
je Ameers. To reconcile their safe-keeping with 
ick f generous treatment ; to spare their feelings and 
ia Perethe army from their treachery was impossible. 
ad nd now shall be made known the true history of 
‘hose confused affairs, belonging to that time of 
fit f danger and trouble which intervened between the Appendix, 
nt | laitles of Meeanee and Hyderabad. Advantage oe 
m | ts been taken of the intricate and generally un- 

| own nature of the events of that short and terrible 
ty | priod to calumniate the General ; but nothing short 
m- | dhis intrepidity, coolness, energy, and prudence 
he | wld have brought the army through it in safety. 
he | ‘Weshall Cabool him,” was the confident cry of the 
o- | Ameers, inside and outside the camp: ‘‘ Yes, he will 
j- leCabooled,” was the joyous echoing cry from the 
ly ‘tion at Bombay. And because he did not suffer 
nd f is amy to be destroyed according to the predictions 
y fal wishes of that false and sordid faction, his 
it | thraeter has been assailed and his actions mis- 
ly | *esented in India and in England; as if he, 


d “ol the most generous and benevolent of men, 
1 sonl one to blood and 


iserable cap- 


t 

$ 

$ 

H 

} 
P 
i 
ti 


fag y a savage conqueror, pr 

r i to insult and to menace his ™ oie 

i ae 7 veut ‘lv relieved 
*. He was, however, at this time happily relie 


i 3 2 
| mthe burthen of Major Outrams counsels. That 


: i 7 . + a» being ended 
*, his functions as Commissione! being € ’ 


: B at 

M to ombay. Sir George Arthur suggested 
ilitar an 

€ should have remained as 4 military man, 
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most erroneously supposing that Sip Charles y, . 

acted with the advice of a military council, 

knew he did not, yet offered to go back insta 

but the General, though still regarding ia ; 

friend, was now convinced of his want of jude a 

and firmly declined his assistance, Outr å 
went to England, where his evil influence 
time prevailed, to the detriment of the Ge 
the brave troops he commanded. 

It was perplexing at first to decide how the 
Ameers were to be treated, and this perplexity im. 
peded the measures necessary for the security ofthe 
army. Were they prisoners of war or deposed 
Princes? The battle had altered the political 
relations between them, as Sovereign Princes, and 
the Anglo-Indian Government. Tt was no longer 
a question of enforcing a new treaty. . They hal 
appealed to the sword and were by defeat placed 
at the mercy of their conquerors. How would the 
Governor-General treat them? This question was 
decided, on the 12th of March, twenty-four days 
after the action of Meeanee. Lord Ellenborough, 
by proclamation, annexed Scinde to the British 
Possessions in the East, and the Ameers were to be 
Sent captives to Bombay. 

“The battle of Meeanee,” it was thus le 
Governor-General explained and justified his policy: 
“The battle of Meeanec entirely changed the ae 
“ tion in which the British Government stood val 

“Tespect to the Ameers of Scinde. To hale 
< placed confidence in them thereafter would ha? 


cc . 6 s d top 

been impossible. ‘To have only exacte peen 
“them lar eae? 
fley 
hat ws 


) 
am they 
still for 
neral and 


8e cessions of territory would h 
cc . A 7 0 
to Sive them what remained as the means 
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_ Foreigners in Scinde, they only held their 


vel py the sword, and by the sword they had 


vps it Their position was evidently different 
hat of a native Prince succeeding a lone 
neestors, the object of the hereditary 
safection and obedience of his subjects. They 
«jad n0 claim to consideration on the grounds of 
sqcient possession, or of natural prejudice. Cer- 
«tainly they had none arising out of the goodness of 
their government. To take advantage of the 
«uime they had committed, to overturn their power 
«yas a duty to the people they had so ‘long mis- 
« governed, It was essential to the settlement of 
ithe country that he should take at once a decided 
eurse with respect to the Ameers; and, having 
én doubt that he was justified in dethroning them, 
“hedetermined on at once adopting and announc- 
“ing that decision.” : 
When this measure was made known to the 
(eral he expressed his satisfaction. 
“Thad no prejudice,” he said, 
*Ameers. I certainly held their conduct as rulers 
j be insufferable ;. but as individuals I felt pity 
“ior them. I thought them weak Princes whose 
‘hilly had brought them into difficulties. It was 
“llis feeling that made me return to them their 
e ; for assuredly I was not insensible to the 
; nour it would be for a private gentleman to 
« a the swords of so many Princes aes 
e am on the field of battle: and 1 believe y 
at the rules and customs of wat their swords 
si, ver mines Desa undoubted proof of ay 
« er developed; and I do ue Ee nig 
“life Ugh-paced villains E never me z hone 
` Meer Sobdar is even worse than: the ob 


“ against the 
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« He certainly had five thousand men Ja the 4 
« J doubted this at first as he was not there Eu 
“son. Being now assured that your b 
“occupy the country, Ican act decidedly, 
« haye cover for my troops very soon, 
“ the murderer of the Parsee, putting a] 
“ breast, to say he was not hanged for fightin 
“ with us, but for murdering a man who vane pi. 
“ soner, The villagers are coming back t ie 
“yillages. I believe that the country is gradually 


1as alteaily N 


i: 

P will 
and | shal] 
executed 
abel on his 


“ growing quict. The proclamation | 
“ produced effect.” 

This language, apparently so harsh, was but | 
simple justice. To reconcile politeness towards the 
Ameers, with what was due to the army became im. 
possible. To understand this it is necessary to shew 
in detail the exact state of affairs and the power 


which these bad men still had to produce mischief 
The six who had surrendered on the field of battle 
were at once placed in a large and pleasant garden 
of their own on the bank of the Indus, close to the 
entrenched camp. Within this enclosure were 
pavilions containing all the luxuries that they had 
been used to; and they were permitted to have a 
unlimited number of attendants, and free intercourse 
by means of those attendants, with the city and ue 
country. Sobdar, Mohamed Khan, and the two ep 
seins, who were at first supposed to be friends, n 
left in the quiet enjoyment of their own palaces, z, 
their delinquency: was discovered; then they oe 
made prisoners like the others, Mola 
Sobdar being sent to the garden, the young a 
remaining in the fortress. But all were F at- 
the enjoyment of their luxuries and numero one 
tendants, This inconyenient division of Pi was 
increased the difficulty of guarding them 


Nue of May 
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ajor Outram’s strokes of policy, his last 
implore the General so to lodge them, 


pens {ol E rered I 1 s 
as now discovered that the Ameer Shahd 


; a 
j cased the e of Captain Innes, aa 
ortunate oficer was descending the Indus in a 
iat, 02 sick leave, when some Beloochs grappled the 
wat and dragged it to the right bank, where they 
him naked. When the ruffans were 
ff his shirt, he shivered and pleaded hard 
pse it—* I am ill,” he said, “ the water is very 
uld, leave me my shirt.” The reply was a sword 
ake that sent his head flying into the water. 
then the Ameer Shahdad was taxed with the crime 
e denied it strenuously, but the actual murderer 
yas given up by the others, and at once acknow- 
adged and gloried in the deed, saying, he acted 
fom Shahdad’s orders. “I did it,’ he ex- 
thimed, “and I would do it again: hang me.” 
twas the General’s design to hang Shahdad on 
te highest tower of Hyderabad in sight of Shere 
Mohamed’s army for this, but Lord Ellenborough 
vould not suffer him to do so. It was a misplaced 


wipped 


paring O 


33 


j lenity, 


i 
x all of the Talpoor race and theref 


W hile the Ameers were thus gently used in con- 
ement, their women remained in the zenanas. 
lese were six strongly built palaces, forming so 
muy separate forts within the great fortress of 
4 derabad. They were, as has been already said, 
“pulously respected, and no man of the B 
uy entered the women’s apartments; but if was 
discovered that the Ameers had, under the name 


wttendants, left eicht hundred robust Belooch war- 
5 ore devoted 


which were 


ar Mterests, within these zenanas; 


Q 


= 2 


British * 
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part full of arms complete for the eioht 


II. 


sword, shield, pistol, and matchlock. T 
were constantly going back and forw 
garden of the Ameers, to the city, a 

of Shere Mohamed. If one of them Was sto 
or questioned, a cry, that the women would 
their attendants were molested, 


and reduce these fierce fellows to obedience, hp. 
cause they openly threatened if one zenana was 
entered, to cut all the women’s throats on the 
instant, and fight their way out. They were quite 
capable of both actions, and no great effort was 
necessary ; for Shere Mohamed’s army was withina 
few miles ; the garrison of the fortress was but four 
hundred strong, and it had to guard the outward 
ramparts of the fortress, which was of gréat extent, 
and to watch the six separate zenanas within. It 
could therefore have presented no strength at any 
particular point to the Beloochi rush. 

In the garden the Ameers had adopted a similar 
course of policy. Under the name of attendant 
they had gathered round them five hundred stout 
Beloochees, all armed with large knives, and maby 
with sword and shield; and they were continually 
sending some of these men to the British cam? 
to spy out the disposition and number of-the T 
and then to Shere Mohamed to give him inte i 
Sence of what they discovered. They ariani 
plan also for a concerted attack by his army 0? ” 
fortress and camp from without, while Bor 
loochs should fall upon the garrison from Le 
Their Intercourse with his army. was ee 
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very jour; and so confidently 


+ ate SUCCESS; that they scarcely tried to con- 


piap? AIDT line 
m treacherous proceedings. 


he inner state of affairs, it is neces- 
6 look on the outside. Shere Mohamed, or 
[ion; aS he was and shall be in future called 

F . . . . i) 
e meaning Lion, to distinguish him from se- 
Mohameds, was now at the head of a 
arying in numbers from twenty-five thousand 
forty thousand men. Most of the spies gave 
latter number, but the Beloochs often quitted 
sandard to go on plundering expeditions, and 
shis real strength varied. The General, how- 


1, was forced to consider him as having the 


oer number. The Lion was by public rumour 
duged with many horrible crimes, matricide Bi 
mongst them; these things are doubtful, but it 
kertain that he did not disgrace his cognomen, 
ing bold, resolute, and enterprising : his life 
lad been of less luxury than that of his cousins, 


lhe now shewed his training. 


Having advanced his main body within ten miles 


Hyderabad, and being deceived by the General’s 


4 


te s 
my for plunder, were in prepar 
Pathe plains. Mir-Allee, the Jam 0 


th 


th 
\ iy 


f itki 


nt of success, openly boasting tha 


a ` . 
, ceived British pay for protecting ê 


arent timidity and real difficulties, he felt confi- 
t he would 
i Cibool the British?” Meanwhile the whole coun- 
te again disturbed. The hill tribes, always 
ation to descend 
f the Jokeas, 
Scinde, who 
he dawks 
d had intercepted them 
at Kurrachee 
Jerruck and 


e . / 
Most powerful chief of southern 


tO . 

a his country an 
ad; was now menacing the troops 

Tcantonments. The stations of 
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part Vikkur, on the branches of the Indus ia 
i were also attacked and plundered, The rae dh 
a ment expected from Sukkur by land, a pis 
2; march, and though strong and well compose] a ; 
soldiers of all arms, there was danger that the a 


would make a sudden march with his W ul 


ee tate hole Dovey 
to interceptit. This would have forced the Gener 
d 


to follow him, leaving Hyderabad anq his camp; 
the utmost danger and confusion. p 
Apendi, A more critical and dangerous situation can 
scarcely beconceived than Sir C. Napier’s atthistin ° 
He had only four hundred men in the fortres 
field force, now reduced by the battle and Sickness ty 
less than two thousand, had to guard not only the 
entrenched camp, with the hospitals and magazines, 
and the station of the steamers, but the garden in 
which the Ameers were confined, the inclosing wall 
of which was more than a mile in circuit. Here 
then were two thousand men separated, not willingly 
but of necessity, into three bodies, the fortress being 
four miles, and the garden half a mile from the 
entrenched camp which contained the magazine and 
hospitals. An army of brave men, said to be forty 
thousand strong, was only ten miles off on the out 
side, and in communication with more than twelve 
hundred inside the position, who were all ready toaid. 
_ The reinforcements expected from the north y 
engaged on a march very hazardous, having t0 ee 
the enemy and the climate; the stations t0 $ 
south were attacked, plundered, broke D 
invested; the hill tribes were gathering T 
for a descent on the plains; the conien ee 
of the army by Cutch, Joudpoor, Jess" those 
and Kurrachee, were entirely cut off, while 


S; his 
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mouths of the Indus and with Sukkur 
: a dependent on the armed steamers, ; 
| A captive Ameers, being well acquainted with 
A state of affairs, and taking advantage of 
4 song fer0r's generosity, sought to increase his 
es by intrigues and conspiracies of a yer 


a 
jificultt $ 
jngerous nature. They continually despatched 
pissaries tO excite all their feudatory chiefs and 


dies to assemble in arms again and renew the war ; 


| kept a constant correspondence with Shere 
\yohamed, informing him of the weak state of the 


yar the camp, and in the fortress, to fall on the 
garrison of the one, and the hospitals of the other, 


«| ops, and all other points of importance to his ope- 
nions; they organized their Beloochs in the garden 
ines, 
nin | flew the Lion should be in march to attack 
val | eording to the plan concerted between them. To 
ler | oer these schemes, which were however well 
gly own to the English Commander, the Ameers 
ing | Fe hourly making loud and false complaints of 
the | Mtge and violence offered to them and their 
and "nen, by officers and soldiers of the army; seeking 
ay jlus to distract his attention, and, to use their 
ut. ('™ phrase, throw dust in his eyes. One of the 
Ive | “ges complained of, was the taking away of 
“id, | Ue knives and other arms from their attendants in 
gi te garden, for, as there were no women there to 
gar | “er from their brutality, this was now done. 
ihe | A first the General admonished the Ameers 
o |” ly, Upon the extreme audacity of prisoners thus 
n aoig war, and upon the impudent‘ falseness 
ye ih ĉir complaints. He spoke in vain, and the 
re ae curious example of unflinching ae 
o Y will illustrate their characters- Before 


» 
Bek 
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part their attendants were disarmed, Sir C.N 
companied by his staff, entered their 


1843. a 
March, remonstrate against the number of Bel 


aper a N 
Sarden ty 


| pe Ochs the 
had gathered about them, his license fop hate 


full attendance being restricted to Hsdon 
household slaves. Arrived at their Pavilion oe 
was immense, being formed by hanging we 
from the surrounding trees, he found the vil 
space within crowded with Beloochees, whoserahig 
bodies, fierce air, and peculiar features could not 
be mistaken ; outside stood two hundred More: 
all were armed, and they pressed around him a 
his officers so rudely, that the latter, expecting 
violence, closed together for defence. Yet with this 
menacing proof of the fact, the Ameers expressed 
the utmost surprise at the remonstrance, and ex- 
claimed with one voice—‘* What people! What 
Beloochees! We have nobody here but a few 
Hindoo servants! No Belooch ever enters this 
garden!” Then it was he caused these peopleto 
be disarmed, and the Ameers complained of ita 
an outrage! His consideration for the womens 
lives alone prevented him from doing the samei /j' 
the fortress, om 
Long this treachery and insolence was borne J an 
with exemplary patience; but when the dange" f te 
became imminent, it would have been weakness io : 
hesitate between duty to the troops and a ia re 
treat the captives with respect and nee i 
Long I say the General forbore to apply the a ra 
which this state of ‘things called for, lest he sh 
be supposed to act revengefully on seo if diy 
dire cruelty they had designed to inflict OF an y 
they had been victorious. At last, considerit the 
the safety of his army, he wrote tavs 
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swer to one of their usual insolent and 


ig have received your letter this day. You 
spust recollect baa your intrigues with Meer 
«Shere Mohamed give me a great deal to do. | 
agm also much surprised by the falsehoods which 
«you tell. [ will no longer bear this conduct; 
sand if YOU give me any more trouble, by stating 
st falsehoods, as you have done in your two 
«ketters; 1 will cast you in prison as you deserve, 
Nou are prisoners, and though I will not kill you, 
“as you advised your people to do to the English, 
sill put you in irons on board a ship. You 
‘must learn, Princes, that if prisoners conspire 
“minst those who have conquered them, they 
‘qill fnd themselves in danger. Be quiet, or you 
“yill suffer the consequences of your folly. Your 
‘fiend, Meer Shere Mohamed, has prevented the 
“kiter from the Governor-General as to your fate 
“from reaching me; his soldiers intercept the 
‘wks, Heisa very weak man, and will soon 
\‘ause himself to be destroyed ; and so will you, un- 
| “hss you submit more quietly to the fate which your 
Ue tash folly has brought upon you. I will 
iver no more of your letters, which are only 


“Tepetitions of eross falsehoods that I will not 
: ubmit to.” z 

s were continued, 
hat a battle 
ard the 


acl seeing their intrigue 
“the Lion was come so close t 
aM inevitable, he placed them on bo 
vets, but not in irons. 
h ` letter has been condemned in 
jè Gen sons who opposed the pe 
mands Tal, as an unheard of examp 
Captives ; Napoleon and his roc 
212 


~ 


Parliament, 
of thanks to 
eof ferocity 
k had no 


——— 
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part doubt passed entirely from their memo 
I. in a recent publication it has been ua 
ete wanting in chivalry ! The chivalry of 
woman’s romance 1t may be, not these 
common sense; nor yet the chivalry of 
for even the Knight of La Manel 


Ties : 


a Waiting j 
hivalry 
madneg 
1a gives no Wer. 


rant for such frothy sentiment, The man ie 
fights and fails is at the mercy of his vacant a 
kill or spare. Civilization leads men a a d 
but with the condition, understood, that aa ah 
thus taken to mercy, relinquishes further hos qi 


He is not to practise secretly or openly against tly | M4 
safety and honour of those who have granted hin { 
life; he is not to profit of the victor’s generous 
treatment to point out to the enemy the weaknes 1 
of the army under whose protection he exists; he th 
is not to plot its destruction by new attacks, nor we 
to prepare for treacherously aiding its enemies | 
during the conflict. Such acts take away the cha- as 
racter of prisoner, substituting that of spy, traitor, or 


and assassin ; death is the proper punishment. ta 
Sir Charles Napier’s letter therefore, was not hash \ 
and ferocious, not wanting in chivalry, but a) ™ 
generous, considerate, and merciful warning, and a 
forbearance towards men whose lives he might | 
rightfully have taken. To have shot them without i 
hesitation would have been but simple justice: £ 


But they were « Fallen Princes,” —“ Llusti® 


victims,” —“ Friends of all the political h 
who preceded Sir Charles Napier,  —“ Opp r 
weeping sufferers,” —“ Dignified in misfor vl 
domestic, and deeply attached to their a 1a 
In such gentle pity-seeking accents was neg oi je 
bewailed, by men whose onl y sympathy PrE arel f) 


discontent at being, by Lord Ellenboroug™ 
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ing the Scinde revenues, under the names of crap 


and gus secretaries, political agents, and 1V. 
ela N llector>» Directors’ nepotism Suet aa Ho 
iting ns of Be tant cry of wee il ie substance MEH 
a been the poe : oy a ally press in India, 

= aia portion of that in England; such has been 

wi je declamation in the House of Commons, and at 

a je India House, and in the pages of the Directors’ 

er to jameless scribbling sycophants. But now shall the 

a val characters of the Ameers be made known, that 

a phir judgment may be passed upon them. Public 

TA pinion will then decide whether Sir Charles 

ttle Napier’s treatment of those Princes was a betrayal 

hin ff English generosity and honour. 

i First as to their merits as sovereigns. 

ms | The Ameers governed by the sword and by no 

‘fy | ther lav. The Beloochees were their troops; the 

nor | Stindians and Hindoos their subjects, their victims; 

mies | wtothe battle of Meeanee, any Belooch might kill 

cha | *Scindian or Hindoo with impunity, for pleasure 


itor, | profit: this licence was widely exercised, espe- 
rent, | ‘ally where women were concerned. 
ash | The Ameers dealed largely in the slave trade, 
wa gtso did all their feudal chiefs, both as importers 
and f al exporters. 
ight | They had, to form Shikarga 
hot | Funds, laid waste, in less than sixty yea™ more 
tan a fourth of the most fertile land of Scinde, a 
iow | ntry nearly five hundred miles in length, and 
ens | 1m one to three hundred in preadth. And to 
sel | m one of these hunting wilderness for a child 
ime, | "eight years old, they would depopulate piole 
ps. | Mages with less hesitation and feeling, He Gi 


fle) Bagh ive of bees. They 
\ farmer smokes a hive other merchants 


from j “tracteg : d 
7 money from Hindoo 2? : 
ree J torture and eee They forced Jabouring 
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men and mechanics to work for th 
means, at about two pence dail 
their services were worth ten fn 


em þ 


pittance: this oppression they carried ț 
extent, that when Sir Charles Napier 
sion of Scinde, scarcely could a mason 


O Suc 


, T Carpenter 
or other handicraft man be found ;— a} had fej 


The Ameen 
ed merchants 
the presenee af 


with their skill to distant countries, 
also restricted commerce, and oppress 
and traders, because they disliked 
strangers who might draw comparisons between 
their rule and that of other princes, They dreaded 
lest their subjects should be told the inflictions they 
endured were unknown, save in Scinde, the mos 
fertile and most miserable country of all Asia, 
Finally, they stopped one of the great w 
derived from the Indus, purposely to destroy the 
fertility of the neighbouring kingdom of Cuteh, 
which had been irrigated from it. 

“The oppressive nature of their government is 
possibly unequalled in the world,” said Sir Henry 
Pottinger. 


“Tt is an iron depotism,” wrote Sir Alexander 
Burnes, 


ater- courses, 


“They have all the vices of barbarians without 
Puai redeeming virtues,” was the observation 0 
Mount Stuart Elphinstone, whose dictum y 
with it the authority of great sagacity, combine 
accurate knowledge. P 

Major Outram called it a “Patriarchal Gove™ 
ment.” 

But God did not form the teeming land of si 
with all the germs of fecundity, nor a if 
Waters of the Indus to bring them forth wit) | 
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ji ; S > ; 2 
ose merely to support the brutal Ameers in 


ory they . 
lo s hand was laid upon them at Meeanee, 


fheir actions ganar were even more hideously 
sicked than their actions as sovereigns. 

They filled their Zenanas with young girls torn 
fan their relations, who were never allowed to see 
jem more; and they permitted all their Sirdars 
nd other chiefs to do the same. How were those 
‘is treated ? It would suffice as an answer, to 
a that when the Ameers fell, not one woman, old 
o young, mother, wife, or concubine, would follow 
then to Bombay, so much were they detested. 

| ind reason good there was for that hatred. They 
mall their Sirdars and followers, alike, perpe- 
rated such horrid iniquities that the women would 

Wve been demons had they not shrunk from the 
wntamination of the Ameers’ company. 

Ifa suspicion of infidelity crossed the mind of 
aBelooch, he sought for no proof, but made the 
ther or mother hold the daughter by the hair 

\ vhilehe cut her throat, or hacked her to pieces 
‘ith sword. The slightest quarrel, or disobe- 
dience, or reluctance shewn, was enough provo- 
tation for cutting off the miserable girl’s nose oF 
fats with a knife. 

The Ameers and Sirdars 
mte children; that was the rules 
tently they extended this rule to 
‘gtimate children. ; 
ma how did these monsters destroy h A 
ng? First they gave potions, C4 £ d, they 

\ 28s,” to procure abortion ; if those faile eae 

‘Metin ‘dren to pieces with 

i es chopped the chi r Ee but 

own hands immediately after birth, 


killed all their illegiti- 
and not unfre- 
the female 


thought so, but his arresting and _ 1" 
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part more frequently placed them unde 
f . . < 
sat down, smoking and drinking 


1843. each other about their hellish Work 
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r Cushion 


ef 
5 and jestin u 


Emh | 
. > While 

children were being suffocated beneath them! t 
was this even the limit of their abominations we 
inhuman cruelty they chastised what they deca 
the poor women’s offences, such, perhaps,as ea 
over their slaughtered children, usseer Khan gf 
Hyderabad, reputed the most noble and genron 
minded of the Ameers, the most humane of th 
pernicious brood, had in his Zenana a whip ex 
pressly to correct the women ; the lash jg composed 
of two lengths of twisted brass wires! It is no | tare 
fable! The usage is certain; the whip itself is in 
the General’s possession, and not the lecst prized | iw 
of his trophies ; it tells him how excellent a deed | k 


it was to put his foot upon the ruffian’s bended | 4 
neck. 


Such were the Ameers as Princes; such they f wa 


were as fathers and husbands. Were they better | tim 
as relations and friends ? 


It has been shewn how they advanced as grounds 


j i} 

of war, the alleged ill treatment of Roostum, the mt 
most aged chief of the numerous families; how 
strenuously they protested to Major Outram, that | r 
pity and respect for that patriarch of the Tepe ; 
was the cause, and the only cause, of their resistance A 
to the demands of the Indian Government; and how k 
Outram with admirable simplicity, believed ue 
It might therefore be expected that they ve ty 

ave some compassion for his age and misery " i "a 
fortune had deprived him of all he p ae ' 

hey went to battle from their palaces at Aut jt 
abad, carrying with them nought but ko 
arms. 


He came there from afar, after a long fo 


tion, Haridwar. Digitized BY 
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ih sion" d household goods carried 
n 5 Tried on camels. 


| gwe 2 o 

le pattle he lost all. The victors seized the we 
a: camps and when a false alarm that the 
peloochs were returning to fight disturbed them 


she evening, the General, desirous to clear the 
yin for a new action, ordered the captured camp 
pbe fired : thus Roostum was left without re- 
ource. 
He was sent with the other Princes to the garden 
nthe Indus. There he stood, eighty-five years of 
we, his white beard streaming in the air, his head 
{aed in the sun of Scinde, without food, without 
itendance, without cover, without a carpet to lie 
von, without a change of clothes ;—and he was 
akalo. There he stood, I say, a suppliant at the 
or of the other Ameers’ gorgeous pavilion, which 
wfilled with every convenience and luxury their 
war palaces could supply; yet no man asked 
lin in, none would: let him enter. When he 
payed for shelter none proffered him help, none 
\gve him clothes, or money, or food; they would 
jtoteven lend him utensils to cook with, a carpet to 
heel on for his prayers. He was on the point of 
ishing when the General and his staff furnished 
lm with a tent, and carpets, and clothes, cooking 
tensils, and food, and money taken from the prize 
is. Here then was ample proof that not for 
“stum’s sake had they gone to war 
ae how had that old Ameer b 
Tas a : nis own family ? His betes He was left 
\ ae when their father det d protection ; 
td ather to Roostum’s cate an al aa he 
| ten Prevent dispute, a will Wc d what each 
very exactly. Itstated and define 


orne himself 
Ali Moorad, 
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son’s share should be, but Roostum 


is . T 
of his patrimony. When grown u 
the injury, and being a man of eneroy i 


(A 
too formidable to be resisted by arms ; te Vis 
making solemn promises to restore his villae a 
having contracts to that effect written in there A 
induced Ali Moorad, who is of a generous a 
per for an Ameer, to disband his troops A 
victory, and then laughed at him as a dupe, We 
the Auckland treaty was ratified, this dispute wa 
referred by virtue of that treaty to the Anglo-Indiay 
Government for decision, and the aird was in 
favour of Ali Moorad ; it may therefore be reason. 
ably supposed that gratitude for this act of Justice 
kept him true to the English alliance. 

It was with a full knowledge of their faithless 
ness, their horrid government, and still more horrid 
Practices, that Sir Charles Napier designated the 
Ameers as thorough-paced villains, and expressel 
his satisfaction that they were to be deposed. 

But their subjects, it was said, loved them, and 
fought for them to death ! The Beloochs fought 
for them indeed. They fought for their pay; aul 
for plunder, and because, being fanatics, they hated 
the Feringhees as unbelievers. That they fought 
for love of the Ameers is false, and this pa 
Proof of its falseness.—Roostum’s sons and nephet 
remain to this day at large, to the me 
perhaps thirty. They have never ceased t0 a 
pons tribes on the right bank of ie a 
Mee. oad a new war, yet they have n n sheit 

se a single Belooch to battle ! 


lOth 4 se 


Were] ient aapne T (0 1g E the fallen Maren. 
ite princes. Nor enas z = e » the best of 
eadli fallen Princes; een able to drag even a 
e jndred men into the field since he lost his trea- 
stom | ate though, while that lasted, he arrayed thirty 
sand thousand for battle with great ease. 
oran, And if the fighting tribes had taken arms again 
tem. | jprestorethe Ameer’s dynasty, it would not have been 
tera N pertinent to the matter. The Beloochs were the 
Vha folders of the Ameers; the Scindians were their 
was | subjects. As soldiers the Beloochees fought nobly ; 
idian | they hoped for victory, and they are by nature brave 
a8 in | md emulous of military reputation ; but it was not 
ason- | possible for them to have real attachment for 
stice f owardly Princes, who cared for them as little, save 
nfar, as they did for the meanest miserable Scin- 
iles- | tim whom they mutilated with cold cruelty. Of 
amid | tis there is proof. Amongst all the men who so 
| the | bavely fought at Meeanee only three were taken 
set } live, and they were badly wounded. They had 
| len carried along with the British sufferers to the 
and f lopital of the entrenched camp on the Indus, 
ught | which was close to the Ameers’ garden. No at- 
and tudant speaking their language could be found. 
ie : C. Napier being interested in their fate, i 
E N to the Ameers to request they r oe at 
T a to aid their own wounds wae bey 
mE en ordèred them to do S0, p Maece 
icit f aq aO a Oe o d that he 
ay! Th - he complaine 
dus} cong e second day The Ameers were 
H ap a live for that sue ; af foo much, we 
jei 3 to for more. ‘¢ No! 1t 15 anionen 
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part his charge, and the poor wounded f 
entirely taken care of by English g o Mey 
faction now lament over the patrare ie . 
and calumniate the man who ie Chal Pi 
the glory of England by their fall, 
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CHAPTER V. 


GHERE Mohamed, in the first moment of alarm, CHAP. 
shen he heard of the battle of Meeanee, sent, as — 
whae seen, a deprecatory but a false message to mari. 
he General. The answer would have been the 
tharging shout of the British cavalry had not 
Major Outram interfered, and substituted for the 
moke of battle the following epistle :— 

“Syud Imambree, your deputy, came to me 
«yitha message from you, saying your Highness 

“yas a friend of the British, and you did not 
"march with your army beyond your own territory 

“inthe fight ; therefore I approve of your High- 

“tess message. And now it is necessary that 

“you should disperse your troops you have with 

“you, and so keep no one with you in the shape 

“ofan army ; and if J find that your Highness has 

“any collected I shall attack them. If you dis- 

; Perse your troops, and keep no one with ee 

‘tal reckon you just the same as before—frien 

and ally of the British.” 

Is intimation produced no effec 
oat had gained time to retreat, a 
e aa matters. The captive nee their nu- 
te troops, and told ee Ae 
: weakness ; wherefore he a ode 
a} cing around him the MEM the battle 

Such warriors as had not taken pati : 


t; Shere Mo- 
nd was intent 
ers had seen 


ra 
=> = 
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PART of Meeance ; for they knew he had treasure, | 
“soon at the head of thirty thousand fightin 
1848. the spies said forty thousand ; but in truth hi a 
varied, because unable, or perhaps unwillis Mee 
keep so many in pay, large bodies went of 
times to plunder: it was thus Jerruk and Vik : 
and other places suffered. With tho 
mained, about twenty-six thousand, h 
towards Hyderabad ; and having constant inter. 
course with the captive Ameers, ag shewn in 
the preceding chapter, he designed the following 
plan of attack :—The fortress to be assailed with 
part of his army, the Beloochs inside acting in 
concert. When the British troops should more 
from the entrenched camp in aid of the garrison, 
the Ameer in person was to meet them with his 
main body, on the march, while a strong detach. 
ment, placed in a convenient position, should, aided 
by the Beloochs in the Ameers’ garden, assail and 

storm the camp behind. 

This was a well-combined plan ; all the sepa- 
rate portions of the Lion’s army would hare 
been in close communication, while the British 
would have been divided ; the detachment destined 
for the assault of the camp was near Khoosene, 
Within hearing of the attack on the fortress, > 
therefore could not have failed as to time a 
concert. A barbarian’s plan of war is hor 
seldom executed with due celerity and precisiO® 
because discipline and the rules of art are wan an 
and both are necessary to produce exitio i 

concert, But to shew clearly how the Lion much 
pn this campaign, where the chances were -E 
in his favour, it is necessary to trace the op®? 

on both sides with care. 
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(a the tl 
Shere 
of amit Ester 
y augmenting his forces, addressed him 


ohamed, notwithstanding his 
i that M z anding his pro- 
sos 
paves aa 


aa 


4 Ameer, you wrote tome, and said, you had not 
„ined in battle against the English. I believed 
nd told you to disperse your troops, and 
«that you would be safe. Had you done so you 
«would have been in no danger; but instead of 
Najis, you are rallying the defeated Beloochees ; 
«you have increased the number of your troops ; 
«md unless you come to my camp at Hyderabad, 
«and prove your innocence, I will march against 
“you and inflict a signal punishment upon you.” 
He wrote, at the same time, to several of the 
irdars, who he understood to be wavering, and 
amongst others, on the 11th, to Mir-Allee the great 
hm or chief of the Jokeas, who, when he knew 
tthe fight at Meeanee, made a show of submis- 
im, by begging protection for some ladies of his 
\îmily who, had fallen into the General’s power. 
j ‘Ihave very good reason to approve of your 
conduct,” was the reply. “I have reported it to 
e Governor-General. I am very happy t0 be 
k Wse to your family ; the young ladies shall go 
Mere they please, and four men of their own, 
k ie auns, shall, if they please, accompany ae 
= forbid that any woman should suffer 1ndig 
oy from me, or from any one under my coms 

itd, whether such woman belonged to 2 joen 
K to an enem y. Women are always to be 

\ pected in war.” 
. n the 13th the General first heard of the great 
ers cat 5 oan He could 
said to be with the Lion 


s you; a 
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RART scarcely credit the report. “He hag 

sa money,” he said, “ hë has not much Water . 

Mah. not much ammunition: How then can 
assembled forty thousand men? I know n 
fine, he now again experienced the danger 
ing to ajor Outram’s counsel. 

Perplexed at the sudden springing up of tal 

new army in such force, he took the safest side i i 
wrote for reinforcements to Ferozepore, H f 
demand had been forestalled, as I have before shenn ; ; 
by Lord Ellenborough, and the troops thus sent from ! 
General Notts army had now Teached Sukkur, 
Colonel Roberts, an energetic officer 


ot,” 
of liste, jhi 


» good in every hy 


situation, was enabled, therefore, not only to send |i 
the detachments, previously called for by Sit Je 
Charles Napier, down the Indus in boats, together | c 
with supplies of ammunition and provisions, but fi 


alsó to put a strong brigade of the new comers,d |} 
allarms, under Major Stack, to move by land ; such frih 
being the order of the General who was desirous |x 
to profit thus from his victory, while the terror dit |s 
still affected the Belooch tribes, who might other } 
wise have molested the march. 
Meanwhile Sir C. Napier adhered to his cls fieq, 
system ; that is he fortified his camp, pretendel j 
fear, and tempted the Lion to approach © 
quarters, that he might spare his own troops a 
marches in the heat to seek him. But though w! i ; 
to give the Ameer a long day, with a view p A i 
his treasury, and anxious to have his own rein evel 
ments down ere he took the field again, a of 
designed to give him free play beyond the iao | 
March; because from that time to the geat | | 
the unendurable heat, would be scarcely 5" 


ms 
s ieee e tow 
for defeating Lis army and taking th 
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d Omercote. Wherefore, with a greaf- CHAP. 
ad which distinguished all his acts in —_ 


aD 10° 7 +f Q 1843. 
‘ nemorable campaign, he resolved, if his re- -Marek. 
> 


A — were Sra to ne enemy even 
liste aie few troops at his command, and fight him, 
ugh more than raen to one. l 
f thil shere Mohamed, judging the English General’s 
e an ionto be the effect of fear, soon approached closer 
Hi sliyderabad, ravaging the country around, and 
hewn, aling his detachments to insult and harass the 
t from Wish, DY carrying off the camels of the army from 
ikkun, heir pastures : thus he excited great hopes amongst 
every [te Belooch party, terrified the Scindians, and gave 
) send [igself the air of a conqueror. When he had 
y Sit unpleted and concerted his plan of attack with 
gether |i captive Ameers, he, from some instigation of 
s but nie, or it might be latent fear, thought fit, on the 
ers, [iof March, to send vakeels to the British camp 
such fri an insolent offer of terms, saying,—* Quit this 
siros aid and your life shall be spared, provided you 
rolit |store all you have taken.” The vakeels entered 
other e amp with great confidence, and delivered 
haughty message just as the evening gun was 
wl “You hear that sound. It is my answer to 
imtchief, Begone!” And with that stern observa- 
‘timed his back on the envoys. The next day 
‘ceived a shocking proposal to assassinate the 
mM it came from ihe Ameer’s own brother! The 
tal, indignant and disgusted, instantly oe 
station to Shere Mohamed, bidding Eu oe 
ith of [he the treachery; at the same time a P ae 
ne Wee’ Message of the ee 
aan ) US warnine : 
jt j vil arning :— ne COn- 
ns liti lll make no terms with yous ee. on 
nal surrender, and security {7 ee. 
3 - 
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— “at peace with you ; we made n 
843. 
March.“ you have made unprovoked , 


« have cut off our dawks. 


Celved, W k 
5 AA i 
10) War With 3 


E sure 
3rd 


$ Concerted te y 
General, 


drew M 
med’s attention another way, at the very Ais 
en 


when he was on the point of putting his plans in lfa 

execution. He had advanced to Ali-ka-Tanda 4 
place within a few miles of Hyderabad, and ig pi 
thence detached eight thousand to Dubba on hili 

ee A right, and five thousand to Khooserie on his left; i 
both points beingadvanced beyond the centreat Alili 
ka-Tanda, where twelve thousand fighting mea} tind 
remained. The army thus occupied a triangle, the}, 
left wing being to assail the camp, to which i 
approached by its position ; the right to assault the fy 
fortress, which it also approached ; the centre to] 
meet and give battle to the troops coming from the fa 
camp. 

The Lion judged the attacks on the camp aud 
fortress to be sure ; he had strong hope of victo 
ìn, the battle between those places; and thoug! 
he should lose it, his final success would, ; i 
thought, be certain. Because the British ari 
weakened in the fight, and having lost it PA 
hospital and earn arg “+ for the steame! 

pan p, and its por «he heh 
on the river, would be forced to retreat in! yal Ny 
Weather to Sukkur, harassed and assailed De i 
quarters, and likely to meet Ali Moora „h 
path arrayed as an enemy instead of a2 * Amen" 
finé Mohamed had merely modified the 
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leve, igl plan of a re a the new state 
h Joy: fits And aca ms 1 k elated was he by 
U5 anil prospects that he ies reay boasted, as before 
tende aed that he would ‘‘ Cabool the British army.” 
insta qubtless he would ae done so if one of Lord 
le” |yyekland’s political agents had been present in 
nm atority ; but Lord Ellenborough had replaced 
Neerted syyouth who spoke Persian with a veteran General, 
neralitad the Lion was baffled. 

Mohal. Before the 16th, the British army, received by 
omental, SIX months’ provisions, some recruits from 
lans jn |furrachee, MONEY, and ammunition ; the camp was 
smgly entrenched, the fortress of Hyderabad 
aired and strengthened. The 21st regiment of 
goys arrived soon after that day from Sukkur, 
isthe Indus ; and on the 19th, the fine brigade of 
soldiers under Major Stack, consisting of eight 
indred Sepoy infantry, three hundred eastern 
malty, and Leslie’s battery of horse artillery, 
uring down the left bank of the river, were com- 
ited to be within two or three marches. It was then 
General answered the Lion’s insolent message, 
the fixed the 23rd as the day of surrender, be- 
ws he expected Stack on the 22nd, aud was 
np atl Peslved to fight on the 24th. 


es, 
victo} The march of that officer, howe 
‘hough : 


Id, he 


mda, 
d from 
on his 
s left; 
vat Ali 
g men 
sle, the 
hich it 
ult the 
ntre to 
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ver, gave him 


Weasinace ő i . r 
‘ines, because the Lion, whose army; really 
by the spies 


Tenty-0 y 
anny H fivethousand strong and reported 
À . 
a forty thousand, was between ib and the camp, 


stores fa . T 
tae pe Ameer might, as indeed he designed, throw 
h wale self expectedly upon the brigade. Hope 
n exact nformat yements of the 
on al itn information of the mo 

f sa} Te: i 
mi faa lof Major Stack, and to com 


a 
of the latter, becam 


“Neg é 
es attention : the affair was extrem 
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On the 2Ist Major Stack reached Muti 
atts sl 
orders, carried by a native messenger calle evel, f 
to force his movement, and advance conte 
the Lion had, however, notice of his a ort 
was preparing to intercept and overwhelm A aij 
fore he could be succoured. The whole ora hi 
looch forces had been moved in the night ofthegj, is 
from Khooserie and Ali-ka-Tanda to Dubb, vd 
the design of falling the next day on Stack e isk 
his march. The Belcoch and English Gan) | 
were thus pitted for a trial of skill, but the chanes | 
were all against the latter. The Lion had the cen, 
tral position ; he had merely to mass his troops on 
the right by a night march of a few miles, anf}, 
attack the next day with vigour. Sir Charles Ne |; 
pier, with forces immeasurably inferior in number fpu 
and scattered also, had many objects to guard; his 


combinations were, therefore, necessarily mor fiy 


various and complicated, more subject to distur} i 
ances from unforeseen causes, and in this latterre | 
spect fortune was at first very adverse. For, Majer Vea 
Clibborne, who was charged with the secret intel 
gence of the army, having obtained informations f; 
the Lion’s movement to assail Major Stack’ 
on the march, sent, without informing the ooa 
a cossid to that oficer, bearing this written messig! 
in a small quill :— 

“Halt, for God’s sake! You will be attack 
at least forty thousand men to-morrow.” recite 

Stack, who had just before received P alr 
instructions to march steadily onwards, peig 
rally perplexed at the contradiction; 9. oper 
amazed withal at the enormous force ° jth 
Mohamed, sent-the cossid back instantly " 


d by 
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aoe, demanding positive orders, T 
ag~? g P ers. The CHAP. 


mess 
z EJ 
passed the Lion’s forces, and reached V- 


t the moment when the General was en- _1843. 


ate, A il and 


Cele a pappily 


COs pamp a El l fotesrenuiie March. 
ay sing à grea body of ofħcers in his tent, and 
sfat : . 7 7 n 
h anglo dinner WaS just over when he arrived. The 
ee 


sit was momentous and dangerous. The vicinity 
{Shere Mohamed’s army, his great numbers, his 
idence, his arrogant boasting and message ; 
vknown intercourse with the captive Ameers, and 
k force of Beloochs which those Princes had in 
e garden and fortress; the many others at their 
womand, who were lurking in the city and the 
righbouring villages, awaiting the hour of battle 
idey themselves, were matters known to every 
Wlover of the army, and had produced great dis- 
gitude: the reinforcements were looked for with 
miety by the troops, and even by the officers. 
fete was, in fine, great uneasiness if not appre- 
lain, for the aspect of affairs was exceedingly 


im by, 
he Be. 
he Qi 
Ly With 
during 
eneral 
hances 
he cen. 
JODS On 
5, and 
les Na 
umber, 
d; his 

more 
isturb- 


omy and menacing. 

ae Clibborne’s untoward interference very much en- 
r }tsed the difficulties. If Stack should halt at 
a a ) tare, the distance was so great from the ple 
jinn MG Lion, who was ten miles nearer, might crus 
nel there before succour could arrive. If the army 
eee [ced in sufficient force at once to aid him, the 
[is and camp would be endangered, should, as 
“slikely, the Lion’s reported march proved to be 
‘lafeint. Nor would it have been wise to give the 
fe ‘loch army an opportunity of attacking either 
esi | bady “eparately on the march. Jt was essential, 


pati- f / 
o tre, that Stack should continue his Eo ne 
; e 
Sher? H come as near as possible to yderaba y 
S assai] ight be enabled to 
ih the tye Ned, that the General mg shat fortress OF 
The, ohis aid without endangers 
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part All these considerations rusheq On Siy 
pee = Napier’s mind when the cossid brought he 
Merh, borne’s unauthorised message to Major Sat Ch. 
was uneasy himself, and therefore feared He 
effect the affair would have on others, 
desirous to excite the military feelings otie 
present, by an appearance of confidence and tile 
and he effected that with a happy stroke 
which will recall for the scholar, the simple jest hy 
which Hannibal raised the spirit of his people i 
evening before the battle of Canne, after Seeing tle yb 
great numbers of the Romans. He read the ane | 
aloud with this reply, which he wrote on the sp, | 
_and sent back by the same cossid instantly, “Chi, | 
bornes army is in buckram. March on” The 
humour was caught by the hearers who repeatelit 
the laugh went round the camp, and confdene | 
was completely restored. 

But it was one thing to encourage his om 
troops, another to save his reinforcement. Int 
ligence confirming Clibborne’s news, that the Lio | 
was in full march to destroy Stack, arrived in the 
night of the 21st, and it became necessary to bate j 
him. His attack could only be made with advan: 
tage at three places, namely, Muttaree, r 

co and between the villages of Loonar and ae ) 
No.6. > few miles nearer to Hyderabad. Muttaree 
likely because of its distance, and because z 
would be in march from thence as L 
received the last order; Meeanee came next adl 
third. But those places were distant ra must 
other, and the combinations to succou? oi \ 
be precise; the arrangements which WoW ing | 
place would not suit another. In this p r 
State of affairs, one of those scintillation ol o 


W 
of genii 


gul 
Stack 
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cate the strength of the fire within c 
>) 


‘he | jich indi : f s 7 
a eras the line of action. Muttaree is dis- 
Ie kg 
pt oe D nes of chief ; 
è ing bones of chiels and warriors; the Be- 


HAP. 
v. 
— 


Jain of Mecanee is. covered with the Mant, 
March, 


e : ses ate superstitious, they will never go there 
fon | night again ; Pa ou be the place of action, 
a mere I will march. Such was the General’s 
ri soning, and in conformity with it he acted. 

sty gill he did not neglect the chance of an attack 
le the | at Muttaree- The Ameer’s army was on the eastern 
ng the plank of the Fullaillee, and the winding of the nul- 
e mh Fuh would cause it a somewhat circuitous external 
> spo, { march to reach Stack at Muttaree ; for though dry, 
«Cip | he bed of the river was profound, and in a direct 


ch must have been crossed more than once. 


The f mar 
tedit, | The line of communication from Hyderabad was, on 
‘dene | becontrary, straight and internal. The General 


erefore sent Captain McMurdo with the Poonah 
; om | semen, two hundred and fifty strong, to feel if 
Intel | the enemy had intercepted this line; and if not to 
a Lion | whon to Muttaree, reinforce Stack, and confirm 
in the ite order to continue his movement. McMurdo 
‘halle jurched on the evening of the 2lst, found no 


dva- f emy, and joined Stack the next morning, that is 
aut | say the 22nd, on which day the General sent 
ye? | “ob also with the Scinde horsemen from Hy- T 
ast | abad along the same road. He moved himself xo. 5. ` 
Stack | ton after with the Bengal cavalty and some guns, 
ast | Thich were followed at a later period py the 


‘gona! |W 
oe a of the infantry. 
a i . < 
i i his succession of columns she 
Dm e; ; s 
; at. The information of t 


wed a mastery 10 
he Lion’s march 


” nê NS . 
it A \ d been somewhat vague; and no sure intelligere 
? ; g a 
ee tis real number: could be obtained. x 
yenin i “unt a = vered with houses; 
Y though flat, was ©? 
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gardens, and Shikargahs, and intersect 

nullahs where thousands of men mi a 
cealed in security. No extended vi 
got any where, and it would have be 
“to uncover the hospitals and 
entrenched camp incautiously ; the Lion mip 
have marched against Stack with an overv. 
ing force, and yet have kept enough tage F 
cealed in that close country to storm the om 
in the absence of the field army. Indeed, fron 
previous intelligence, it was known that five thou. 
sand men had been so concealed, and with that 
object at Khooserie; and there was no certain 

knowledge that they had been withdrawn. | 


a 
ght be 4 
ew Could i | 


agazines of 


The successive movements were all made with ] vill 


these considerations borne in mind. For first, the (e 
neral judged that McMurdo’s force would probably 
be by the Lion’s spies greatly exaggerated ; henceil 
he met the Belooch army on the road, his sudden 
appearance, his menacing movements, and his 
supposed strength, would necessarily cause a delay 
in its march against Stack. Sure intelligence o 
the Lion’s position would thus be gained, and 
time given for the army to move up to MoMurios 
assistance. But if, as happened, the road we 
clear, a very resolute officer and two hundred a 
fifty good horsemen would be added to Stacks 
force, and he then, having positive orders ts 
greater strength, would push on more K ba 
Meanwhile the head of the troops from EN 
could approach the Fullaillee, and the Da 
distance between the separated bodies of ce 
be rapidly diminished, while the rear of ato gi’ 
still be near Hyderabad, and therefore able 
cour the camp if attacked. 


a 
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T. k marched at ele ; 
wad Major Stack m € even o'clock on the cnap. 
Yq from Muttaree, and, as the General had _™’ 
po l ; 
lh | icipated; crossed the field of Meeance without 
e Ji pee a 3 
ar {ent 2 Belooch. He passed the Fullaillee, and 
ent feing ee be 
I a “moved over a plain, having that nullah, which 
igh | pere took a sudden bend towards Hyderabad, close See Plan, 
bla | ahis left. He was a good officer, but so wholly Nofo: 
“eon | tent on effecting his junction with the General, 
camp | he head of whose column was now only four or 
from f fre miles from him, that he disregarded all other 
tho. Scusiderations and managed his operations impru- 


that 
attain 


C 
Si, 1843. 
March. 


dently. 
The line of march gave the left flank, as 


| shove said, to the Fullaillee, especially near the 
illage of Loonar ; and the opposite bank was 


with 


eGe | wered by a thick Shikargah, in which the Belooch 
bly | amy was lying perdue to fall upon his column. 
eil | t would have been proper, therefore, to have 
dden f peed the baggage on the reverse flank, and well 
| his | madvance, keeping the infantry and guns together, 
delay | wl throwing out the cavalry towards the Fullaillee, 
ceo \cover that fank. All this could have been easily 


anl jdected, because he was on an open plain without 
ny. which, 


lds wy obstacle to pass, save one small nullal En 
was uning at right angles to the Fullaillee, crossed i 
lanl | lisline of march: Instead of this prudent arrange- 
acks | Rent, he pushed his guns in advance; followed 
ad | tem with his cavalry and infantry in one column, 
idly. | leh his baggage behind with such a lengthened 
abad | tain that We = had passed the smal 
that when the guns had p 
jous | Wlah in front. the eat of the b 
umy | Mealy passed Te Fullaillee at Meeanee- 


aggage had 
hus 


ue { Tgeling, the baggage approached the a ae 
= g í 
su ; conar, whereupon the Belooch sae ire 
"sed in considerable numbers from the 
ae 


e oe a 
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kargah, and opened a fire on the reay guard, 
same time heavy masses were seen Moving 
other side, some to support the attack one 
gage, others to fall on the flank of the troo 
one large body was evidently in motion > ànd 
head of the column, and cut it off from Hy 
In this crisis, Captain McMurdo, bein 
and having six of the Poonah horsemen in hand 
charged the matchlock men, and beat baek thei 
skirmishers, sending at the same time to Maior 
Stack for the aid of a troop to support the baggage 
guard. Meanwhile the matchlock men Were ri 
forced, and renewed the attack on McMurdo; by | 
that gallant young officer sustained their fire for 
three quarters of an hour, always shewing a me. 
nacing front, and keeping them in check until the 
horsemen he had asked for arrived. His intre- 
pidity saved the baggage. When the troop he 
had asked for came at last, for some demur had 
occurred, he charged again and drove the Belooch 
entirely across the Fullaillee. During these pro- 
ceedings, Major Stack, apparently not compre: 
hending the critical position of his baggage had 
sent an officer forward to communicate with the 
General, who he knew could not be far off, ay 
continued to march on with his column towards 
Hyderabad, the towers of which were in sight. ‘ie 
McMurdo observing this, and fearing {ot A 
baggage, desired Lieut. Moore, who ga 
the troop of horse, to make the best front he co 
and then galloped off to overtake Stack 4 sil 
a reinforcement. The guns were, as ae was 
already over the small nullah in front, 32 


ae ; take 
with some difficulty he obtained leave t° 


a 


+ op i 
See Plan5. back, These he placed ina flanking positio? 
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Ja tp g in 3 
a the enemy's troops, who were now gathering CHAP. 


Atty | ak 
à 7 n Beat numbers, but after a few shots which did — 
bi. saontion they retired across the Fullaillee. Then atereh 
= © March. 
a 4 action ceased at this point, and the Belooch 
ihe 4 


88 the | asses 
tabaq, | ihe column, 


le Tap ansible of h 
hand, | position 19 order of battle. Jacob’s cavalry soon 
J J 


their iterwards came in sight, the baggage was then 
Major dosed Up» and the movement conducted in a more 
owane X pilitary Manner ; but the column did not reach 
reine # the camp until midnight, exhausted with fatigue 
j; but | though it had suffered no loss. 

teb | Had the Beloochees been well commanded and 


ame | solute in their attack, the baggage must have 


il the | been taken, and the troops forced to engage at a 
intre- | disadvantage. Major Stack should, on the frst 
op hie | alarm, have formed his line of battle at once, and 
t had } fled his baggage in rear of it to Hyderabad. He 
ocls | lad more than five hundred cavalry, a battery of 
pro: | horse artillery, and eight hundred infantry, all 
mpre } good troops accustomed to fire under General Nott. 
„ml | Jacob, who had been sent forward early from Hy- 
h the f derabad, was almost in sight with five hundred of 
; m lis irregular troops, all tried swordsmen; the 
vards | General himself, following close with more cavalry 
í ind guns, was scarcely three miles behind Jacob ; 
r the | ad in his rear the infantry of Meeanee were 
nl ‘ning on. The combination Was therefore com- 


ould, plete : eneralled, and 
and ex 2 was out-ge 
xact. The Lion vo have foun d 


get g 
. il t Charles Napier was most desirous t9 n Stack’s 
ga ` the Belooch arm closely engaged wit 
o y nd all the three 


1 ttoons- 
Wps; for they were excellent 2 
J 


iw ja 
and 'ms were combined. There we Beloochs for 
| "ng able to.sustain the efforts 9 mr 
A pe 
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part the short time necessary to bring the sf | 
Reus Hyderabad into the action. Then the fron e 
Meat. between two fires, would have been a Placej 4 
i) situated, and the chances would have bee au) he 
| favour of the British. Dall ig | ee 
i The Beloochs, skilful enough in for 
i of campaign and choosing a position ¢ 
attack, were not so capable of 


Min a play | a 
O Yeceive a) | me 


i moving in lay i the 
masses, and making sudden changes and comb | of 


nations under fire. They would probably, ies pl 
fore, have been thrown into confusion, and entire 

defeated that day on the plain of Loonar. The | «a 
vicissitudes of war are, however, proverbial, ang f 0 
the decisive combat for the possession of Scinde | ¢ 
remained yet to be fought. Shere Mohamed was | & 
not to be despised ; he had calculated that Stacks | T 


5 
column could not reach Loonar before the 23r | t 


1 
and made his arrangements accordingly; but 
that officer had received orders to make a forel | B 
march which brought him to the point of attack $ 
on the 22nd; it was thus the Lion’s combinations | ¢ 
had been baffled, happily perhaps for him, but hi 
fate was only deferred. i 
Sir Charles Napier’s difficulties were now be 
ginning to disappear; and fortune having om 
Commenced favouring him, poured forth her ei 
by double handfulls. Ever since the battle 
Meeanee he had played his game of war 50 r a 
tiously, had so suddenly and: entirely dropt A 
the heroic daring which he displayed in that eai a 
| 


7 an 
that to the enemy he appeared sunk 1n sloth 
fear ; 


P T- 
S o AA ae se 


Moha 
; the Belooch princes, especially Shere ail 


med, despised him, as indeed the General m the 
them to do. Elated with insolence and Pa as 
Lion looked upon the ruin of the Br 
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Fron, cetta? pee TE rL Generals drift CHAP. 
leg | 98 jo waste ae Pe e make the battle _“ 
ous designee - E he conque a E ee a arte 
lla jecisive one 101 Pie pr e Manda This 
peling spread beyond the Ameers in the garden, 

A “il beyond the camp of Shere Mohamed. Nu- 

e a | 027008 bands of am peesi were traversing 

large ihe country 1 parion directions, making the most 

mbi, | of the short time they expected the war to last, 

here. undering and attacking all detachments, and 

inl reading terror far and near. Thus on the same 

The | day that Major Stack was assailed at Loonar, a 
and | convoy of three hundred camels and military stores, 

inde | coming up to the army from the coast, under an 

was | escort of one hundred Sepoys, was assailed near 

ack’s | Tattah, and Lieutenant Gordon who commanded 

3rd, the party was wounded. 

but In another place, a Persian nobleman in the 
reed | British interests, called Aga-Khan, wandering about 
tack | Sinde with two hundred horsemen, it does not 
tions | clearly appear why or wherefore, got engaged with 
t his sme of these bands, and having lost the greatest part 

| of his followers, fled with thirty for refuge to the 

„be f “trenched camp on the Indus. Thither alsocame 

once | Some few of Ali Moorad’s Beloochs to serve with 

gilts the British, and probably to observe the turn of the 
e of | Ya, and give their master timely notice of events 
cau- | “hich might affect his future interests. The rest 
on | “his forces, that Ameer kept, to establish his ae 
git, | yas Rais, in upper Seinde, where many ae ‘ 

and | tlledars of his cousins, especially those on the TiS E 
ghar | “nk of the Indus, expecting final success for Shere 
hed =} Mohamed an d ae own ATES refused se ad 
7 ee gave battle to his officers) in some cas 
Uccess, 
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These commotions were now drawing 
but the English General had succee 
objects. Hehad secured his hospitalsanq mas 
with entrenchments too strong for an Wings 
force to storm; he had completed the 
the fortress at Hyderabad ;. he had Opene 
munication with Sukkur; obtained si 
provisions, plenty of ammunition, and broni 
his principal reinforcements happily into an 
He had misled and baffled his principal ee 
filled him with false hopes and ill-founded cont 
dence, wasted his treasure, rendered -him mor 
hateful to the Scindian people, and b 
him close to the British position, saved his own | 
soldiers long marches, and secured a field of battle 
close to their resources. That battle he was Now 
ready for, and resolved to seek. The report of bis 
spies, led him to believe that forty thousand men 
were in his front, yet he felt that he could win 
that the fight would be decisive, and he was fiercely 
eager for the trial. The snake had cast his slough. 

Even on the 23rd he would have gone forth to 
fight, but the extreme fatigue of Major Stack’ 
troops, they’had marched more than twenty miles 
and had been sixteen hours under arms, induced 
him. to wait yet a day. The delay was happy 
There were yet many reinforcements comms by 
Water down the Indus from Sukkur, and from 
Bombay and Kurrachec'up that river ; the a 
longed for their arrival, yet was resolved not t0 a 
forthem. Inthis state of mind, being at ieai X 
the Morning of the 23rd with the principal opt’ 
of his army, and revolving in his thoughts o 
rations he designed for the next day, he § a col 
exclaimed, «Now my luck would be great if 


a 
deq in i a 


TeDairs of 
d his Com. 
X monthg 
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he | cat j other reinjores ments either down from cnar. 
i „gıkkut, or BP i S, and the mouth _“ 
ting a oad Tel he, they wino 
i she here for a wee S ana : wi not let the Lion 

ly me any longer, I will fight him to-morrow.” 


e 
irs gp | “bully ej 

ie spoken, when an officer ae 
com. garcel haa I > $ cer looking 


thy | at of the ent Sa oa there ag boats coming 
nghi the river. A i ig sek rushed out, and, lo! 
amp | te reinforcements from Bombay were entering the 
emy, | ot behind the camp. i 

cong, A “There are more boats—a fleet coming down the 
more ively” cried out another officer, and in the di- 
icing ection he pointed to, a grove of masts were dis- 
ow | emed towering above the fiat bank of the Indus. 
atile | These vessels brought the last of the reinforcements 
now | fom Sukkur, and the simultaneous arrivals added 
fhs | othe army five hundred good recruits, great store 
men | tentrenching tools, and two eight inch howitzers, 
vin, | vith, a very much needed, detachment of artillery 


cers and gunners: previous to this fortunate 


reely 
went there were only three artillery officers to 


ugli. 
ih to © \tmmand sixteen guns scantily manned. 
aks | The General instantly threw the recruits into 


niles {Ùe fortress of Hyderabad, and added the former 
wel f gtvison of old soldiers to his field force: Then he 
Ippy formed his order of battle, and organized n 

i q A . x > se 
g by | "stead of sixteen guns for his batteries. ne 


i ano : : ,, When 
fron | rangements occupied him the whole day. A 
} ey 
erl | "had terminated them, at seven o'clock in 
front of 


wait | "ening, he drew out the whole force in 
sin j Stamp, and proceeded to execute some eral 
joes | tos, with the view of giving the leading one a 
op” 4 | Practical lesson in their several charges ; for = 
enly J "gades were commanded by Majors, and ig 
ould f ¥giments by Captains. On his staff there was 


Ley 
p 
3 
a 

B 
7 

PS 


A A 
\ 

p 
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part scarcely a man above three and twent 

eo age. Full of fire and courage and zeal Oy 

yous devotion they were, but wholly un practised any 

) recently, in the duties of their stations. T Uni 
commissary, Captain Blen kyns, was a, chi 
only man who combined consummate one the 

with great ability. teney 

The General would have put all his stor 
sick in Hyderabad also, to increase his actiy 
force in the field; but though ouly four miles li 
tant from the camp, he was still without the mee 
of transporting them. He would not, howeye 
lessen his number of fighting men by guarding the 
Ameers, for whom he had nothing but treachery tp 
look for, and therefore in contempt of chivalry put 
them on board the steamers in safe custody, Then 
organizing his convalescents, Ali Moorad’s people, 
and the Persian Aga-Khan’s followers, in all about 
eight hundred men, as a garrison, he confided to 
them the defence of his camp, and thus set free all 
his best soldiers for the fight, which no considers 
tion could now make him delay seeking. 

He knew that fortune is capricious, that tl 
enemy’s numbers were enormously superior to his 
and that a battle is of. all events in war the most 
uncertain ; but it was necessary to try it, and if F 
was defeated, he could, with a short retreat, M 
shelter in the fortress and his entrenched a 
There he could defy all the Beloochs of Pr 
and Beloochistan united, until his steamers 10 
fresh reinforcements to restore the war eE 
he had rigidly and wisely followed le 
prescribes not only the union of ali ti a 
that can be got together to fight a decisis 
but also, however promising the chances 2 


es and 
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| di incip 
rın 

jis prudence neea he had executed; now 
he hour of battle being come, he was again the 
bic warrior of Meeanee. af 

fhe field force had just formed its line on the 
ening of the 23rd, when the vakeels of Shere 
obamed again entered the camp and approached 
fe General at the head of his troops. They came 
ospy» but to cover their real mission pretended 
Ji bear the Lion’s last summons to surrender. The 
| British army was to yield or be destroyed. Si- 
lently the General marched these arrogant ambas- 
| adors along the front of the haughty intrepid 
gldiers awaiting his orders ; then turning, he told 
hem to report what they saw. At this moment 
nother vakeel entered the camp. He brought no 
ev propositions, yet eagerly sought a conversation, 
tus disclosing his real object. The parade being 
et, the whole of the envoy spies followed the 


they possessed endeavoured to learn his secret 1n- 


tations, Their efforts continued until late at 
he dis- 


light, when, overwhelmed with fatigue, : 
used them with the following letter to the Lion, 
he would 


‘nl a recommendation to make haste, 4 
"quickly with their master. aes 
' “Ifthe Ameer, Meer Shere Mohamed, tn 
t meet me to-morrow as I march go a ae 
q the head of my army; and if he will ae 
i cay : » conditi 
oe a prisoner without any other e ee 
toe that his life shall be safe; 1 p> accom- 
j > e 
d. > If the Beloochee chiefs choos Ea that 
Many him, I will receive them 02 gun 
Qc 


~ 
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General to his tent, and with all the ingenuity Appentis 
0. f» 
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part “they swear obedience to the Goy if 
I. «and then they may return to hd 
ne « their followers, and all their rights 4 
« sions shall be secured to them.” 
This message sent, he lay down at 
to rise again at four for the battle. 


two O'clock 


í à 
\ "Hass diagonally in front of HS 
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Ar break of day, on the 24th of March, five cmar. 


ihousand fighting men were under arms in front of 


| the British camp; of these eleven hundred were orh 


cavalry ; and there were nineteen guns of different 
alibre, five being horse-artillery. Two pieces 
yere assigned for the defence of the camp, seven- 
en remained with the army, and the march 
ommenced. The line of direction at first placed 
Hyderabad on the left, because in the night of the 
Mud the spies had reported, that when Shere Mo- 
lamed failed against Stack, he returned to Ali- 
KaTanda and Khooserie, and had remained in 
position at those places the whole of the 23rd ; the 
| movement was therefore conducted with @ view to 
fal on him at Khooserie if he should be found there 
Istreneth. But in the night he had again changed 
his position, probably in consequence of the Ge- 
leral’s letter sent by the vakeels, and concentrated 
the whole army on his right at the village of Dubba, 
here he had before entrenched 2 post. 
ceive the battle which he now sa was inevitable. 
When: this became known by the scouts sent 


Vards Khooserie, the line of march changed so as 
-derabad towards 


jles north-west of 
fantry and guns 
uting ahead 


ie me which was about eight mi 

ie city. In a compact mass tHe ™ 

moved, the cavalry carefully $¢° 
9-6 2 
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. as the 
ountry covered with houses, oar ae Whi 
: » Bardens, S} karo : 


and nullahs, that fifty thousand men 
position without being discovered af 
distance. Though the whole was a dead 
there was no view even where trees and on 
did not interfere, because the nullahs had > 
high banks, over which a man on hor 
not look. 

An hour or two previous to this, despatches had 
arrived from Lord Ellenborough, by the only pos 
which Had reached the army for two months 
all the other dawks had been intercepted. Witi 
an eager hand the General broke the seals, ani 
read the contents. They were the Governor 
General’s thanks to the army, expressed in noble 
terms for its past conduct and victory at Mecane 
accompanied by the assurance that honour and 
rewards would wait on that great battle. Prompt 
to seize and apply all moral resources for in: 
creasing the fiery courage of his men, the Gener 
caused the contents of the despatches to be mate 
known to the troops. Then arose a shout of pride f- 
and exultation ; hope swelled the soldiers heatt 
when he heard his honest services thus acknow- 
ledged, and found that favour was not to take the 
place of merit; and again the shout arose for ae 
leader who had not forgotten, in the exultation 0 
Success, to name the private as well as the e 
It was the cry of victory. The General fel 7 
was so; and marched with that conviction t n 
fight. 

About ten miles had been passed ove 
army left the camp, and still the exact 
the enemy was unknown, when. suddenly ag 


p si nce the 
situation ° 
ems’ 
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information th i i 
Aa F that the Lion was in cmap. 


whioh, , came wit 


rh Bids with his whole force at Dubba, only two _ VE 
| sit apa, d J = 
be in Lie on the left. The direction of the column 134. 


tantly changed. The irregular horsemen 
leve were sent forward at a rapid pace ; the General 
ardens | gut spurs tO his horse, and ina quarter of an hour 
erally | pund himself on a plain in front of the whole 
coul | pelooch army- Far and wide it stretched, the 
yhole plain was swarming with cavalry and in- 
es hal | fantry, and yet he could not see above half the real 
distinct view of their order 


a mile yas ins 


Y post 4 yumbers, NOL get any 
onths, | ofbattle. There were, however, more than twenty- 

With fve thousand fighting men with sword and shield 

s, anl | and matchlock, and they had fifteen guns, eleven 

emor | gf which were in battery. Two lines of infantry 

noble | vere there entrenched, and behind them a heavy SeePlan6. 
sanee, | mass of cavalry in reserve. | 

raul | Their right rested on the Fullaillee, the bed of 

d at that point a 


the flank, and be- Idem. 
Shikargah, which 


d except by a 


romp! | which, though generally dry, ha 
w l | large pond of mud protecting 

etal | yond the nullah was a thick 

mate prevented the position being turne 
pride f yide movement. 
heat | The front was covered by a nullah twenty feet 
now | wide, and eight feet deep, with the usual high 
ethe | tanks, which were scarped so as to form @ parapet. 


i ee Behind this nullah the first line of infantry was 

S f sted, extending on a slightly waving trace for a 

a Mile, in a erection perpendicular to the Fullaillee. 

ah | om thence it was rolonged another mile in the 

o the üme line to a a ener was occupied, and os pia 
peared to be the left flank of the Belooch posi- Letter © 

i i | tion. l was: however, noreo Another nullah, 

on?” f arped like the first » ant off at the end of the = 

amis Š 5 K) the- rear, forming aoa an, 


wa 3 baie 
le ina diagonal direction ue 
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an obtuse angle to the front line, and 4 

left of the enemy’s army was really po lere th, 
wood only contained an isolated body oe the 
ward in an offensive and menacing nian for 

Thus the true front of battle extended 
right, for one mile perpendicularly to 
laillee, presenting what may be termed the tio} 
wing and centre to an attack ; but the left oa 
behind the second nullah was refused and i 
from an attack, by that ditch, by the Prolongatig 
of the nullah covering the right and centre, a 
by the wood, which was again covered by cr 
smaller nullahs. All the cavalry were behind the 
left m one great mass; and behind the rich 
wing, close to the Fullaillee or Phullala, stol 
the village of Dubba or Naraja, which was fille 
with men and prepared for resistance by cuts and 
by loopholing of the houses. But this was not all 
the defence, 

Between the first line of the right and centre 
and the village of Dubha was a second nullah, 
forty-two feet wide and seventeen feet deep, with 
its bank scarped and prepared like the first. Both 
of them had, however, one or two ramps for the 
purpose of advancing or retreating, which proved 
of singular service to the British in the fight. 

This second and largest nullah, extended to 
wh os the smaller one, covering the left wing; w 
off diagonally, that is to say a mile, but no further; 
and it was planted thickly with the second nae 
the Belooch army. The Lion’s guns also a 
ranged behind it, with exception of one which 3 
placed on a mound to the right, between ue 
i ae and raking the bed of aS ats at 

emy had also scarped two smaller a! 


from the 
the Ry. 


d 
Masked 


Hoche 
correct 
nian a 


| yigoro 


wars 
ations 
Wue 4 
thoug 
gner 
kill 
stood 
fht, 
in han 
| Th 
being 
rouc 
font, 
mme 
being 
the 
tight 
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gderable distance behind the left and centre ons 

ition, apparently to protect his rear, or i 
a new front if he should be ame A: 
the low jungle in front of his ie aoe 
in this faultless position resolutely 


i aid the attack under the nominal command of 
tf ihe Lion. : 
_ | But good a soldier as that Ameer may be called, 
q fabetter and braver than he ruled the operations of 
n [te Belooch army- This was the African slave, 
\ Hoche Mohamed Seedee, who, if his first name be 
J orrect, was not unlikely the son of some Abyssi- 
e fni attached to the French army in Egypt; his 
i [rigorous exhortations had urged the Ameers to 
q | var; his genius had principally directed the oper- 
| | ations at Meeanee and since that battle; and now, 
j fme and loyal to his captive master Sobdar, who, 
| | tough wicked and oppressive to others had been 
gnerous to him, the dark hero displayed a military 
a | xill worthy of a European General. He also 


foremost in the 


tod with his brother Seedees the 
died sword 


|} isht, and when he could not conquer, 
| jn hand without a backward step. - 
3 The march of the British force from Hyderabad, 
| | beng diagonal to the front of the Belooch army, 

| brought the head of the column, marching left in 
) | Mnt, near the right of the enemy- The line was 
| | imnediately formed on the same slant the cavalry SeePlan ©- 
| edenn up on tae winen ami d e 
; oe between the Re aie ¿ in so 
| tet was somewhat refused, thous Re 


Steat a degree as the enemys left. j ee. 

| | At first the General was YAY jealous ° : 

| t was occupied an i 
few; but his 


Noo o ENE: 
d, menacing his right. 


: € could not tell whether by many O 
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parr spies had positively assured him the 


Il. selected five thousand of the best men, ang ct! la 

1843. them on some parts of the line, with desion ot | 

eo out on the British whenever the latna : Ths 
approach to attack. From the Wood, thereto 
expected this counter attack, and there 0, he 


ore 
vance, partly t 
1e enemy 


the cavalry of his right wing in aq 
cover his flank, partly to make t} shew his 
order of battle more clearly. His own Doin 
was meanwhile delicate and dangerous, The plin 
into which he had marched w 


as not very 
and the Fullaillee, making a sudden bend, 


round his rear, while on all other points of the 
circuit, save the gorge by which he entered, Wasa 
network of nullahs, amidst w 
column, opposed to the multitude of Beloocls, 
seemed at first like a wild beas 
circle of an eastern hunt. 
Fullaillee in his rear w 


lange, 


t within the closing 
Yet the bend of the 
as no disadvantage ; being 
quite dry there, it furnished. a reserved line of 


defence, 
The English General could not see the whol 
of the Belooch position. He could make out, 
indeed, that notwithstanding their deep method o 
drawing up their swordsmen, they outflanked a 
Y more than half a mile on his right, and sil 
had their cavalry in reserve. But the So E 
and nullahs Containing their centre and An : 
could not See; neither could he make out a 
Dubba was Occupied ; it appeared Cae 
could not examine their line closely vie 
Crossing the Fullaillee, and riding throug al 
Shikargah on the other side; but Rete 
feanee, he feared to give time for reflect? 


low 
Comparison of numbers, lest. doubt should fo 


Pushed 


Wound 


hich his compact | $ 
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and the fire he had so recently kindled cnap 
ling Lord Ellenborough’s despatches oo YE. 
were not national troops. The European “1843. 
the docile Sepoy of Bombay, the lean i 
hatta marched with the large limbed 
high caste men of Bengal; the regular 
a wally charged with the wild horsemen; the 
his. | gnatic Mohametan levelled his musket between 
je Christian and the Idolator. All were, indeed, 
in | found together by the tie of discipline; but better 
aill for the moment was the military enthusiasm 
Iereated by their General, and he could not afford 
Jo let the spirit, which then animated alike, the 
trong fierce Irishmen of the 22nd, and the swarthy 
| Spoys of Hindostan, abate by delay. 
When the line was first formed, the left was so 
mch advanced, that the Belooch artillery sent its 
tllets into the ranks; several men were killed, 
al one shot almost grazed the General’s face; 
ie range was however long, and ihe flight of 
le balls betrayed the great elevation of the 
(gms; whereupon he threw back that wing, and see Plané. 
t, thus placed his men in security, while he took 
f [measures to make out the enemy’s position more 
n | ‘tainly ere he formed his own order of attack. 

hit now the engineer Waddington, assisted by 
5 | lieutenants Brown and Hill, with the cool Lene 

suj 


e fimen who laughed at danger in the pur 
to the centre of the 


gt 
tly food bY 
he fare Mar 


hed | oud 


Nour, rod 

| e close up 

“boehecs? position, and along the front s ng 
' [atttion of the centre with the Jeft, under & sharp 


“of matchlocks, They thus forced the ee. 
Slew his first line for two-thirds Gliese ext” » 


¢ 

i 

| Det ei: 

i till the second nullah could 20 
‘the wood made to speak plainly- 
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the ramps for passing the nullah Were 
discovered, and their places indicated fae A 
lery by those intrepid officers, 

While this daring exploit was bein 
Sir C. Napier observed a number of Bel 


l 


0 


bled as he thought by the sudden extension ta F 
ls | 


nae ey 
"Ying fron ys 
rds the vik. 


imposing British line in their front, hur 
their left towards their right, and towa 
lage of Dubba. Now the difficulty of discovering 
the Lion’s troops ensconced in the double nulla 
was so great, that the General thought they hag 
neglected to occupy that ground and tho y 


for he could not see a man of their right, from th f 
Fullaillee to a particular point in the centre? f 
Their present hurrying towards those points of f.: 
the position he judged therefore to bea confuel lẹ 
Movement to repair this error. Acting at oncem al 


this opinion, and desirous to profit from the efec 
which the opening of the British line of battle mi 
have produced, he put his troops in motion to 
attack ; preserving here, as at Meeanee, the echel 
lon order, and hoping by his promptness to pal 
not only the nullah at its junction with the Fil 
laillee, but to pass it and seize the village of Dulla 
also, before the Beloochs could arrive there ; 
force. This view of the Belooch’s operaio 
: A or that col 
proved erroneous, but it was an errol ed 
hardly be avoided without a loss of time which veh 
havebeena greater error; and the moves 
founded on a mistake, was one which could s 
have been amended with better knowledge, 
But while thus rapid in his blow, ! 
fail to combine his order of battle so 
the contingencies, which he foresaw 8" 
The wood was still the object of us 


he Village | 


Yay b 
jatle x 
Lesli 
J atry, 
Tht, o 
alo th 
cove 
ithe 
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il fyger 12 which A ee there concealed their _ "7 
penet bine ney ee ae 

Med, Je gsiol appointed to break out pes his flank, : 

ta fan the wood as from Pandora’s box all evil 

te [pt come: Wherefore he placed the Scindian 

tou amen and the 3rd Bombay cavalry, the whole 

vik se ihe command of Major Stack, in advance 

ting J, jhat side, with orders to watch the wood, and 

whatever came out. This he thought 

e him time, if he was so assailed before 

ass the nullah himself in attack, to 


lahs 
NS j ppose 
ld giv 


8 f could p 
the Troy back all the infantry on the right of the 22nd 
te! Jipa new position, which he had marked in his 


liad between the Fullaillee and the village and 

|ikargah of Chilgheree. His design was to fight 

site defensive there, with the Sepoys and cavalry 

ihe right wing, while with the 22nd, the horse Se Plan6. 
& Jaillery and the cavalry of the left wing, he con- 

aed his own attack on the enemy's right. 

The troops had come in sight of the Ameer’s 

May before eight o'clock, and at nine o'clock the 

jite was begun in the following manner. 

| lesle’s horse-artillery, pushing beyond the in- 

jy, made diagonally for the Belooch’s extreme 

"ht where the nullah, covering their front, fell 

t the Fullaillee. This advance soo” oe 

Neover a aaa 1 ' he junction 

Y Rais Ee ae pe i - ‘unction fror Pio 
uth : a wae red the and from 
i the left wing ; and it entirely uncove ome 
ne: which was raked in its whole length PY 


lese Pr i 8 oh halting 
ll \p) Cuts: The English battery, ore idly a 


fan S a B : 
ally big ne at intervals, still ee that being 
j: Sun f e extr : as ht ang, 2 
6 XUY the rig X 
J omit es d the other guas, 


sive: 
Vas the point of attack; 4" 
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part following in succession of batteries 
tained raking positions, crossing their 


184% horse artillery, so that the bul 


r 
March. lets tore t 


masses of the enemy’s infantry in a tery, | 
ner. It was at this time that Lieut. S è 
of his duty and not of his life, wi] 


Of the pple eT 
me 
He Sought fop - i With 
where his guns could pass, he found death) nuera 


SirCharles nullah was filled with Beloochees, anq 


Napier’s 
despatch, hero fell.” 


i a 
athl gui 
“there (yt 


ntry wapi 
left led, al! 


y rush the Beloochs migh|! 
make from their position. 

Soon it was discovered that the nullah in frot 
and the village beyond, had not been neglectel ty 3 
the Seedee, Hoche; that brave man had filled them 
with men, and now at the head of his broiler l 
Seedees, awaited this attack in the foremost a 
on the right. Their matchlocks and the single A 
on the hillock played with incessant e 
the march of the 22nd was marked by N 
half ‘the light company went down ae 
fire from the first nullah’; and behind vail 
second and greater ditch, more strongly vel 
Warriors, while the village beyond seeme al te 
alive with men whose matchlocks could 1° 
advancing line. ot J 

Now Sir C. Napier felt that he had a of # 
the enemys skill tightly, and that the ™ 
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“Jage and their right wine 
the village a1 right wing had been, cmar. 


I. mE 
Fi occupy 


put to strengthen that flank when E 
aced by the disposition of the British 8 
5 : Mare 
But there was no time, no means inal 


f quired t i 
yith the foremost of the assailants rode the 
mal meaning himself to lead the charge over 
ank, when suddenly from the right came a 
seman at full gallop to tell him all the cavalry 
hat wing was charging. Hearing this he con- 
dthat the wood, as he had anticipated, was sud- 
aly vomiting forth all its ambushed warriors, and 
+ [inthis right was turned. Wherefore, desiring Major 
wie of the 22nd to lead the attack on the nullah, 
Jevent at full speed himself to the right, to arrange 
‘Tienew line of battle he had before revolved in 
ismind. The horseman’s report was correct. The 
ile of the cavalry of the right wing was madly 
[ging across the minor nullabs covering the 
n vueny’s left, not because the Beloochs from the wood 
yl moved, but that seeing numbers of the enemy 
: fil hurrying in apparent confusion towards the 
gu |*tHe, Major Stack concluded it to be a panic, and 
anl ient headlong: down with all his gallant horsemen 
i a their left wing. He thus uncovered the pa 
ce of battle, and exposed the i A 
ka if the wood had really been sae ie Tie 
; | Oter oisin of Bloc oe T Hoche 
ie stroke designed by the vee! 
ned. 
lee a great error,.b 
eeu not be remedie a 
iont y was at full speed, lee 
a check, the riders spt": 


I 
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part horses’ sides, their different 


March. 


and clear, their swords whirling ae iigh 
1843. in gleaming circles; there wala the RY their X 
the terrible FitzGerald careerino alike’ 

path of error, while the splendid i i 
3rd cavalry, and the red turbans of i a th 
men of Scinde speeding through sail Wild ony 
streamed like meteors behind them, € and dy 
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war cri 


Fora moment the General looked at 
at first with anger, then with admir 
casting his eyes towards the wood and Seng» Lg 
NA » ANC Seeing pa Nihe S 
indications of any rush. from there wha on 
redoubling thunder of his own artillery aa k « 
to the left, he turned at once, and trusting ‘ls pure 
fortune and to courage, went back with gil spel | the T 
that he reached the 22nd Just as Major Poole, w | ilag 
commanded the brigade, was on the point of mane 
storming the first nullah. Riding straight inh} vere 
the foremost ranks he- made his presence: Known | toute 
by the same clear high pitched cry to charge, f thus 
which had sent those fiery soldiers headlong tof the ! 
the fight at Meeanee ; and here, although the fist wing 
obstacle and danger to be encountered was eei J eflect 
more formidable than the storming the bank of the fi aeros 
Fullaillee in that memorable battle, where the whol | of D 
line had staggered before the swarming swords mt 
no check occurred. There was no hesitation i ee 
abate the furious charge: The gallant | 
Coote first mounted she bank, seized a Laat 
standard, and waved it in triumph while he rel rf 
al ong the narrow edge with a deep wound na i 
side. Then with a crashing shout the sold S 
é as 2 ; waè } Weg 
leaped into the midst of the swordsme?s who He cut 
no sluggards to deal with, for there ant 
black hero. Hoche. and. his: brother Seeders; “ 
there they fell, 5 aE 


the Seeng f vastin 
ation, and thy 


tou) 


s PS, 
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murderous fire of the British guns and CHAP 
was dreadful, and the bayonet clashing a 


ord bore back the bravest and strongest 184. 
Si March. 


thy The 
7) shelly , 
Dag) the sw aE E 
m ylevelled them in the dust, until the struggling 
of gy} eartiO78 ver Toren into the second “and deepest 
hin „llab, where with desperate fury the battle was 
ty owed, as 1 the previous struggle had heen as 

bing: But still with conquering strength, and 
ve | rating fires and piercing steel, the 22nd forced its 
ltal bloody Way through the dense masses, supported by 
ig pie Sepoys of the 25th, who striving on its right 
© the [kept pace and stroke in this terrible conflict. Now 
Ulin the victorious troops passed the second nullah, and 
all i; poured with undiminished fury on the the rear of 
speel | the retreating Beloochs, until they reached the 
uj] silage of Dubba, where the Lugharees and Niza- 
ni {| manees, two of the most warlike tribes of Scinde 
-inh | sere well entrenched in the houses, and once more 
non} tntended for the victory. The two regiments, 
ange, | thus opposed, lapped round the nearest point of 
g | tte houses, and meanwhile the cavalry of the left 
hist ving were directed to turn the village. This they 
een J ellected, partly by the bed of the Fullaillee, partly 
file [ross the nullahs ; then galloping round the left 
rho}  Dubba they cut it off, and got a view of the 
men, | pain beyond, where the cavalry of the right wing 
n : "ete now seen driving the Beloochs, horsemen 
jat | ad footmen before them in scattered bands. © 
wl! Here also came Leslie’s horse-artillery, which 
el Wthe aid of Henderson’s sappe?ss who had worked 
dopes down the bank in the midst of the fire, passed 
lies į he nullahs and charged with the cavalry be- 
r Neen the village and the Fullaillee- Dubba, Loe 
af y off, was left to the infantry, at ee 
f aded; for the other -regiments © 


ik. — 
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parr seeing the 22nd and the 25th 
_ 1! Jahs on the left, Stack’s cavalry victos Un aon 


1843) «0 the enemy immediate 
aa right, and t y nediately on 


v 


front, cruelly pounded by the guns, yh lowe! 
silenced the Belooch artillery a D e 
a g js (0 


CeDing di tonal 
ne oe 
21ments rushed ye re 
mently forward, crossed the nullahs, anq bringing} The 
) faet 


up their right shoulders continued the Circle fron laore to 
the -position of the 25th, lapping further yp sual 
the village. In this charge the 21st Senos \nd ca 
stabbed every Belooch they came up with, wh) iwn 
or wounded, calling out Innes! Innes! at ever iive, W 
stroke of death they dealt. Thus hundreds die liave a 
for the crime of the villain Shahdad. sthap: 

This rush put the whole line into some Confusion |soppec 
at first, and at that momenta Belooch magazine ex- | eat e 
ploded close to the General while he was restoring | appy 
order; nearly all around him were killed anl tape 
wounded ; he alone, though his clothes were singel | Wh 
and a bullet broke the sword in his hand, remainel | wi 
unhurt. The enemy, fighting very hardly aul jth 
strongly, were finally driven from the village, al dmir 
those who survived joined the other beaten ant 
treating masses; there was, however, no such thing 
as flight amongst the warriors on foot, though the I 
horsemen did not shew the same courage. a | 
of the Beloochs went off to the desert ye a | 
Lion; the greater part made for the Indusi i Wg 
to cross that river and take refuge on the re then | 
but the victorious cavalry of the right fue m i 
from the cultivated districts, and drove tag 
heaps towards the waste. 

The Bengal and Poonah horse, led 
Storey and Captain Tait, under the } 


«gan is 


by Ma q 
mmedit 


war. Digitized By Siddhanta eGangotri 3y. 
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nd of the General, who had forced his way 
 Dubba at the head of the infantry, a CHAP. 
d the retreating masses of the right, putting 184. 
he sword for several miles; yet not without 
emselves ; the brave Captain Garrett of the 

yse and others fell; the Belooch swords- 

a ids ig at all times dangerous. 

gine] The Scinde horsemen pursued on a parallel line 

fore to the right; and there Jacob and Delemain 

ung fetually got sight of Shere Mohamed’s elephant 

poys Yad camel, on one of which he was retreating : in 

rho few moments they would have had him, dead or 

very lve, when Colonel Pattle, second in command, a 

del [fave and zealous old man, rode up, but thinking 

xthaps the dispersion of the cavalry too great, 

tsion |sapped the pursuit. It was an error, the third 


! th yous 


Case iss £0 th 
dis [pagal ho 


sex | 


rine 


Di 


gaterror of the day. The two first were however 


apy errors, this was a misfortune: the Lion 


and |saped to renew the war. 


ged 


Vhen theGeneral returned withthe cavalry of the 


ined | ving from the pursuit, the whole of the infantry 


| 


ut 
al 


- fle, which lasted three hours and was very 
[iche and three other chieftains, tw 
frees, the other a Murree, fell on the field. 


Ere z . 
| 3 were of the 22nd regiment. 


g 


ted st : 
aa more but for the untime 
Myon the right. Hight hundre 


leg 


tt him with loud cheers, thus proclaiming their 


Iniration of his conduct as a commander in this 
bloody. 


o of them Tal- 
The 


renty men and 
tes, of which number one hundred and forty- 
The vanquished 
about five thousand, and they would have suf- 

ly halt of the 
d bodies were 
a; but all the 
ès and lanes beyond the latter ee Aa 
ed with dead and dying; that to avol 

2D 


"gin the nullahs and at Dubb 
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the army was forced to encamp on the 
occupied before the action commenced roundi adc 
fallen Beloochs were of mature ace TA | th 
el 
ouh 


SEs ETIm-vis 
SS of a y 


men of athletic forms: the carca 
was not to be found. 

Two thousand archers were on th 
join the Lion, but they were too late 
and dispersed when they heard of 4] 
that no judgment could be made of t 


© march p 
for the fop 


Shere Mohamed’s own bows of painted horn, vere Veireat 
afterwards taken at Meerpoor, and a Beloa, cS 
archer, of Ali Moorad’s force, attended the Genera a 
as an orderly during the battle, but he gave m fie 
specimen of his skill. Seventeen standards, a tack 
fifteen guns, eleven taken on the field and fu liim a 
the next day, were the trophies of the fight, and, | rmen 
contrary to all expectation, there were thirteen | nidst 
wounded prisoners; three only had been fowl | ha 
alive at Meeanee, and this slight approach 10 | be ar 
mildness gave the General infinite satisfaction {leme 
for the ferocity on both sides had pained him im, y 
deeply: the Beloochs never asked for quarter al | Thi 
never gave it; and it was in vain to as th fiter 
British troops who received no mercy to shew cih es 
passion. 
In this battle, as at Meeanee, surprising feats ol 
Four or five | 
Gerald, who | 


vigour of McMurdo was displayed in "i 
cessive combats, hand to hand, with ne d 
Belooch champions, who had the e lev 
shields to aid their swordmanship. a 


o . A h all 
off hand in succession, but the third, wi 


—_—" 
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i Nari cut, sheered pe A eal from the belly 
ts pihe shoulder, ge oe eee well-driven Serv 
We feld have Sos ae the ribs also to the 
ouh ert if MeMurdos blow had not been the 
| njickest : falling on the Belooch’s head, it split 
h t jest to the brows, and 80 took away half the 
igh, yee of the counter-stroke, which nevertheless gave 
0 |, terrible wound. 
in| During the fight at the village of Dubba, Sir 
use fo Napier saw a chief coming towards him in 
vere Vetreat, yet slowly and with that deliberate stride, 
wh |at rolling gait and fierce look of defiance which 
irl | jl those intrepid fatalists displayed in both battles. 
em | (lose he came, as if ready to spring forward in 
al | tack; the General drew a pistol, and covered 
fout Jimat the ‘distance of a yard or two; but then 
ant, rmembering that at Meeanee, when he was in the 
ten |nidst of the Belooch warriors for several minutes 
ual whand had been raised against him, he would not 
h 0 fieand let the chief pass on: it was a fruitless 
ion fldemency, a Sepoy of the 21st followed and shot 
him Nin, with that ery of blood, Innes! Innes! 
mi | This memorable battle, fought thirty-five days 
ier Meeanee, and within a few miles of that field, 
om | eats three names, Dubba, Naraja, and Hyderabad. 
lte first from the village, the second from the 
[ikin the third from the city near which it was 
ght. The last is the one by which it must be 
ae being that which is inscribed ae 
fas of the gallant soldiers logy Sate 


=] 


o fight 


t 
Pompe as the English General had been etwas 


Sati rr: eee ents 

» il a tion, after receiving his Teinin E n 
s : rita 

E till more prompt to render it en add 

uf | “St care was to gather the woun 


‘| 2p2 
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_him with cheers wherever he moved. They we? | 
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make arrangements for transporting th 
Be PRE iS) UNG 
rabad; this and the reorganization of hes, yg, 


Si $ 7 gether Wi 
writing of his despatches, took j 


Then, having ascertained that 


te) 
the retreat gf li Thu 
t 


Teerpoor ) 
“i to win all 
The dreadful heat was augmenting ea 
the desert was before him; the Indus gaged 
rise behind him; the Lion had still a re : strong 
nearly four to one, if he could collect his dis a inde 
troops; and he had two fortified towns, Mead adus 
and Omercote to receive and cover his teal able t 
army, and enable him to prolong the campaign, |0 a0 
The mercury stood at 110° on the day of the battle; despen 
the troops had marched twelve miles to find te tachs 
enemy ; they had fought for three or four hows | as 
afterwards ; they had only rested eight hours, if | muc 
that could be called rest, when they had to cook, ino 
and gather their wounded, and receive fresh am- | kre 
munition in the time. But all these things were thes 
disregarded by the General, when he sav the the 
enthusiasm of his officers and soldiers, who mt a 
elta 


disregarded also because he well knew the impor a 
i fs | Iho 
tance of the occasion, and called to mind ea... 


golden rule of war, “ That nothing is doa Pe 


proug 
Meetp 
sho b 
ngu 


e while 
any thing remains to be done.” Nor w h A 
confidence in his men betrayed by weakneë ; A 
body or mind; notwithstanding their a a 
fatigues and the withering heat, they made A A 
than twenty miles in aA before they w am, 
During this march they passed throug? jad | “out 
Strongly entrenched positions which thes vali? | 

prepared to fall back upon ; but he could nots | 


EE ne a 
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A pnoughin time to occupy them. This was the 


4 yew 
ih horse were at the gates of Meerpoor 
K niles from the field of battle. 
tr, Pis pressed, the Lion abandoned his capital, and 
anrying with him his treasure and his family, fled 
gh the desert to Omercote. The gates of 
ifeerpoor were immediately opened by the people 
sho being all Hindoos and Scindians, welcomed the 
quishers ofthe Beloochees asdeliverers. It was 
e df strongly fortified and full of stores. Had it been de- 
nee] ended, the hot season being then at hand and the 
adus on the rise, it would have been scarcely pos- 
beto besiege it, and very difficult to find means 
\tran escalade, which would have been moreover a 
_| lsperate enterprise against superior numbers of Be- 
\kochs. The chance of success by blowing in the gates 
, {ad storming would have been small ; and a failure 
|nsuch an attempt, or in an escalade, must have been 
minous toso weak an army. The Lion would then 
fave quick gathered a new force, and all the hill 
ties, and those of the plain on the right bank of 
le Indus, would have taken arms; and they could 
till produce sixty thousand fighting men. In the 
Delta also, which was the peculiar Ameeree of Shere 
l Mohamed, swampy, unhealthy, intricate, and hav- 
| "$ many forts, a partisan warfare by Belooch 
| bers was already commenced, interrupting the 


{munication with the mouths of the Indus. p: 
to the British 


a 
wo | “taien and twice five thousand men he M 
l |n required to put it down. But Hoch et 
wwo he Lion, though @ 


: . 
ad | ved was dead, and happily tl 


het | 


r s eer- 
ont Warrior, was not equal to the crisis- M 
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poor therefore was a second gift of fop 
the English General’s energy, 

Abashed by the rapidity and y 
ponent, Shere Mohamed fled w 
forces in all haste to Omercote ; 


tune to Tei 


| But 
is a 
„hole 
jjsttl 
pet 
pt 

pehe! 
yhen 
jivule 


| 


gour of hiso 
ith diminish, 
, but swift 
flight was, his pursuers were not a 


'The General, even while taking possession of Yje, 
poor, had laid Jacob with the Scinde me 
the camel battery under Captain Whitlie A hi 
traces, and he supported them with the 25th Spy guns 
infantry under Major Woodburn. He rem vitho 
himself at Meerpoor with the rest of the fon 
brought forward in these operations ; not fr n 
fatigue of body, though he had endured much, 
nor any relaxation of spirit, but from that cautio 
skill which characterised all his operations. Fortte 


RS 
ag bis 
chin 


g 
T5 r 


was Y 
asep 
iy th 
howe 
and t 


desert line of march upon Omercote furnished bu | efort 
little water, and he pushed on his troops at first only | yet | 
by small bodies and in succession, rather that he | sicto 
might not affront fortune, than from any strong | phys 
hope of gaining the place at once, which he knew | thus 
to be well fortified and well stored. i 

Meanwhile he had to fear the inundation ofthe | “fo 


Indus in his rear, and therefore kept the main boty "to 
of his army in a central position, under his owni “ca 
mediate command, that he might regain Hyder i," 
with the artillery if the waters continued to rise; o ; A 
reinforce his people before Omercote ite ia | : 
kept down. Hourly he received reports intl E | «] 
river was swelling rapidly, and therefore n | : 
tained his central position within easy ase at ; 
of Hyderabad and Omercote, that he M M4 
cording to circumstances, quickly recall pes abe 
from the desert, or move forward and 10 pory 

tempt the storming of the last town. 
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95 
i pat to nae au the difficulty and Dicety of CHAP. 
ji fain it must be remembered that nearly the e 
op hole of Scinde 1s a dead flat; all the cultivated Marei. 
il [fariet near the Indus and its branches are a g7, 
s ķ of nullahs, some artificial, the greatef4 oot! Vig 


his get wor $ f ; 
in, fyt natural. T hese water-courses are from fe We N ; 
eer. | gches to Sixty feet deep, broad in proportion, MÈ | yjbratY | £ 
al | yhon the Indus overflows they become streams,% Re 
f, = 


bs | rivulets, and rivers; most of them impassable fòr & , | 
nay | aus and cavalry, and many impassable for infantry st TA un 
4 without bridges. On the other hand Omercote ; i 

ree | was well fortified, having eleven guns mounted, and j 
ton | aseparate garrison besides the men carried there 
‘the Lion in his flight from Meerpoor. It was 


uch, | by 
‘ows (wever of great importance to take Omercote, 


the | md the English General was willing to make every 
im | ert tosucceed there as he had done at Meerpoor; 
nly | yet he trusted more to the moral effect of his 


‘te | victory and his subsequent rapidity, than to his 


ong | physical means; and to increase the former wrote 


nev | thus to the Lion four days after the fight. 


“ Ameer, I offer to you the same ter 
ms as those given 


ms as be- 


te ) “fore the battle; the same ter 

av | “tothe other Ameers; what those terms will be I 

im | “cannot tell you, because I have not yet received 

bal | “the orders of the Governor-General, but I am 

jot | “sure he will treat them generously ; however, 1, 

ds 1 being his servant, cannot tell what the orders of 

the | "ny master may ber [ promise to you your 

i | “life, and that your family of women shall be z 
other Ameers have 


 Tespected as those of the : oe 
_ been, I advise you to surrender. T he Ar 
s dishonour in being defeated in baite ees 
iy and defend Omercote is foolishness: < a n 
| trit down in a day, and destroy all within 1t- ; 


. 
Wh 
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March. 
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This letter was sent by a came] rider. 
the General expected some benefit fro, ut thony | 
not so elated as to risk the danger of one he a 
in his rear for the uncertain chance of Munday 
town; wherefore, though he menaced the À 
his irregular cavalry and camel batter 
of his army most capable of moving 
‘he supported them very cautiously with his j 

and the rest of his artillery. His army thus {ihe st 
in succession at different posts, was equall Placed 
close up and assault Omercote, or to fall back 
escape the inundation. =a 

Reports soon arrived from both sides, «The 
river was rising before its time and With unusual | Sepo 
rapidity.” ‘ Omercote would not open its gates.” a 
Then orders were issued for a retreat. Nevertheless } and. 
all hope of winning the city of the desert was notre 
signed. Lord Ellenborough, as we have seen, had | 
two months before extended the General’s indepen: 
dent command to the troops of the Bombay Presi- | 
dency quartered in Cutch. He now exercised that | 
authority, sending instructions to the chief oficer | 
at Deesa, to move through the desert from that side 
against Omercote; and to aid this movement le 
projected a new combination to be arranged at Hy 
derabad. 

Meanwhile the order to retreat reached Captan 
Whitlie in the desert, twenty miles from Oni 
cote, and at the same time that officer heard the 
Ameer had abandoned the town. In this perples 
Ing situation he thought the best course WOU 
fo Temain where he was until he could get 
Instructions ; and there was in his camp r 
man, Lieutenant Brown, ready and able to 5 
those instructions with the necessary SP" 


sert, | 


gni 
je h 
Mi 


fres | 


is, eee A = 
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re distinguished himself ; and now, he rode 

miles to Meerpoor without a stop, and m 

in | pack in the ae ee bringing instructions 1843 
ie | ube the place ; thus tije ing on horseback with- 
in arany previous preparation or delay eighty miles 
tig | desert under a sun whose beams fell like flakes of 
en, | g, for the mercury stood above 130°. As he passed 
ntry | je supporting Sepoy troops on his return he gave 
iced | pem orders to advance, and on the 4th of April 
to | je inbabitants of Omercote opened the gates, the 
and. | garrison retiring into asmall interior fort. The peo- 
shere also as at Meerpoor welcomed the British. 

Major Woodburn who had brought up the 25th 
poys by forced marches, under great difficulties, 
w placed the guns in battery against the fort, 


| 
Heh (yd pefo 
w fpe forty 

1843, 
April. 


The 
sual 


$ 
es.” | 


les | nd acting with intelligence and vigour soon 
i | qused the garrison to surrender, on promise of 
hal | le being spared, ` Omercote was thus reduced 
en: | ad garrisoned by a British detachment, just ten 


ei- | hays after the battle, though one hundred miles 
a! | distant and in the heart of the desert! This was 

the third advantage taken at fortune’s hands by 
the English General; and it was a great one. The 
[desert was no longer a place of refuge for the 
Beloochs ; the Lion who had fled northward, with 
mly afew followers, might wander there for a time; 


| i not 
| te might even collect new forces, but he could 
and must come 


r | sea new warfare on its sands, 
5 | toner or later for water and\provisions to the a > 
- "ated districts, where he would be met by the 


Mtish troops. 
been success- 


ezl! 

ng} fal hese operations could not have e 
is WY conducted without astonishing exertlo 

i ed the character of 


K g 
Solution, which finely illustrat 


Į t 
| 5 troops, and displayed the s 
i 


k pirit which their 
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part General had awakened in them, On on . 
` long marches, which were almost east ne (oferi 
te, 25th Sepoys, being nearly maddened Dual the ig 
April. : b thin 
heat, saw one of their Wwater-carriers ay ta ang 
with full skins of water ; they rushed ee ura 
in crowds, tearing away the skins and iar gota 
together, with loud cries of Water! Bbllag | Jibou 
that moment, some half-dozen str 


Water | At | for! 


iis 
and | came 
ith. | agg 
own Y rious 


Europeans to | comi 
drink; then they all moved on, the Sepoys carrying 
d 


cost, 
the 22nd men’s muskets for them, patting them on | head 
the shoulders, and encouraging them to hold ou, | him 


It was in vain, they did so fora short time but son | ytil 
fell. It was then discovered that these noble fel ange 
lows were all wounded, some deeply, but thinking | le s 
there was to be another fight, they had concealed} Imo 
their hurts, and forced nature to sustain the lossof | whic 
blood, the pain of wounds, the burning sun, the | him 
long marches, and the sandy desert, that their last jo 
moments might be given to their country ® | glo 
another field of battle! Their names have a 
Appentix TeCorded by their grateful General ; but ne a 
cane 3. that avail them, when that General himself has i I 
reviled and calumniated for leading them to a I 

at all; and Lord Ellenborough has bee e 

from power for honouring and prore 
soldiers ! e 
The officers were worthy of the men nl i 3 

commander. It was a grand and te 
tacle to see the poor soldiers displayy? | and 
heroism, and the young officers, full ° Jead f tu 
! intelligence, gathering about their vetei 


S 
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nth. | 
X rious palanquin, appearing only when the battle was 


own 
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000 
fel. 
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i amy was again concentrated at Me 
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\ erly dK W w 
f ue could break doy n, that resolution y 
hich no 


jage! could appal, Wee nervous strength and 
ragein battle before which no enemy could stand; 
acknowledging none amongstthem endured more 
abour of body and mind than he their aged chief. 
for his victories were not gained lightly ; nor was 
jis the generalship that required hundreds of 
mels from the public service to carry his personal 
aggage; he did not direct the marches'from a luxu- 


Di 


commenced. Five camels, purchased at his own 
wst, carried all the baggage and records of his 
head-quarters ; and all day the soldiers saw 
iin on horseback engaged with field objects, 
rhile his staff knew that far in the night he was 
gaged in the administrative duties. Seldom did 
lesleep more than five hours. But none could 
low the extent of deep and painful meditation, 
which amidst all this activity and labour, enabled 
‘lim to judge clearly of affairs, and organize with 


q9 much simplicity, the means of winning those 


t a kingdom. 


| glorious battles and conquering so grea 
rders 


When Woodburn’s success was known, O 
vere immediately sent by camel riders across the 
desert to stop the march of the troops from Cutch ; 
‘small garrison was placed in Omercote, and the 

erpoor.” The 
lide of good fortune continued to rise. Lhe General 
ha, upon the information of the natives, originally 
“ilculated that the inundation of the Indus would 
ive him until the 15th of April for his Oras 
ithe desert ; and on that chance he had Bee 
i boldly against Omercote- A sudden unexpecte 


| and oe os a Se ercnended, as NE 
| ~~ most rapid rise in the river, Susp > 
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. o to him in service, that hardihood which no cmar 
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1843. 
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PART 


1843. 


April. 
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have seen, the attack on that fortress. a: 1. 
him to order a retreat ; it was even feos 
guns of the army must be left in Me ad that g 
means could be prepared to bridge ivan mi 
which were filling fast. But when Rem Nulla} 
arrived, the river had begun to fal] as ra ae 
had before swelled, and such false a 
the periodical overflows are not uncommon T 
there was no difficulty in reaching gal 
without loss; the army marched there oot 3 
On the 8th, the General was in he a 
the Ameers, master of Scinde, having ai ee 
days, with five thousand men, defeated more thay 
twenty-five thousand in battle, captured two great 
fortresses, and marched two hundred miles undera 
Scindian sun. 
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bad | LorD 
ete, | honour and reward, as he had been to give his con- 
1843. 


eat fidence and support to his Generals, now appointed raren. 

gir Charles Napier Governor of Scinde, with au- 

ihority independent of the Presidencies, reporting 

and responsible only to the Governor-General. He 

directed him to proclaim the abolition of slavery, 

| jut left him a wide discretion as to the mode in 

shich that and other leading instructions were to 

be effected. Nor was his good-will restricted, as is 

| but too often the case, to the commander alone; 

| iealso conferred honours and rewards, personal as 

| vell as regimental, upon the troops, thanking them 

with expressions of deep feeling, and evincing @ 

profound and grateful admiration of their match- 

| less courage and services. ; 

| “The army of Scinde,” he said, “ has twice 

| beaten the bravest enemy in Asia, under circum- 

| “ances which would equally have obtained for it 

te Victory over the best troops in Europe, 
| “The Governor-General regards with delight 
| the new proofs which the army has given of t 
| Pe-eminent qualities in the field, and of its Oe 

me the necessary calamities of war by 

z O the vanquished. , 
es he ordinary expression 
] “Wey the extent of the debt of 


ELLENBOROUGH, as prompt and free to cmar. 
VII. 


teen 
han 
teat 

era 


of thanks would ill 
gratitude which 
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part the Governor-General feels to be dy 


it ~— Jency Major-General Sir C. Napier a hig Brea feen 
ij Rat the Government, the army, anda the Part | gor’ 
Hindostan.” * People i jen 
«To have punished the treachery ihe í 


5 of 
Princes; to have liberated a nation fi Protectej 


TOM itsa 
pressor ; to have added a province 4 


amil 
and 


Egypt, to the British empire ; and to ee > B 
these great objects by actions in wap unsur e ia 
in brilliancy, whereof a grateful army seal a 
success to the ability and valour of its Ai | ie 
these are not ordinary achievements, nor can th had 
ordinary language of praise convey their reward” | the 
Thus speaking to, and of, brave men in humble | mad 
life, Lord Ellenborough shewed that with the heal} cipa 
of astatesman he had the heart of a soldier, and | opo 
knew its beat. dese 
The captive Ameers, eleven in number, includ- | vith 
ing three of their sons, were, by the Governor } the 
General’s orders, transferred to Bombay ; the mur. } tem 
derer Shahdad was separately and more strictly jot) 
confined, a slight punishment for his wicked actions \) Ali 
and the death of Captain Innes. And it was no ind 
that the women proved how inhuman and brutal me 
all the Ameers were in their domestic habits. Not | but 
one of the females found in the Zenanas would “a k 
company them into captivity, though that pen 3 
was neither rigorous nor devoid of luxury an i. 
state : all, abhorring their former masters, desired? | a 
_Tejoin their families. The brass-wire lash of a | ae 
seer’s whip, said to be mild in comparison with the A 
brutal punishments of the other Ameers, "r Bs 
forgotten by the women, and with one accord the 4 er 
demanded and obtained leave to return y i off 


homes of their childhood, from whence the 
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Ke Ven formerly soe _ 1s impossible to conceive a CHAP. 
thy {gore entire eS aa condemnation of those = 

«hllen princes and their “ patriarchal rule,” for 
r condition of Scindian women in their own 
milies, is far from being agreeable or even safe ; 

he soldier was then abroad. 

By the departure of these vile and cruel tyrants, 
| for “hose fall the Beloochs expressed no sorrow, 
shileall the Sein dians and Hindoos openly rejoiced, 
the | sir Charles Napier was left free to act as he thought 
ml; fiting, in civil as well as military matters, which 
jad not been the case until this final decision of 
1 government as to the Ameers was 


1843. 
April. 


mdt 


d” | the genera 
nly | made known. With respect to the war, the prin- 
eal | cipal subject of anxiety was the course of the Lion’s 


erations. He had fled from Omercote by the 
| desert northward ; but Emaum Ghur having been, 
sith a far reaching policy, previously destroyed by 
iheEnglish General, no rallying point in the waste 


| remained nearer than Shah Ghur, en the frontier 
His relation, 


ctly | ifJessulmere, for the fugitive Ameer. 

an \ Ali Mohamed, the son of Roostum, still maintained 
or indeed a small force at Shah Ghur, and from thence 
ital_/ menaced hostilities against his uncle, Ali Moorad ; 
Not | but this last-named chief had an army, and the 


n the desert 


ie: General also placed British troops © s 
iiy | ide of Roree, with orders to support him against 
ml | Al Mohamed, and to intercept the Lion if he fled 


jw | 10 that quarter. Meanwhile the people of the 
us | “Untry loudly expressed their satisfaction at the 
eat chiefs prof- 


the | “ange of masters, and several gr ; 
freq submission. They were not all treated alike. 
Wullah Chandia, whose tribe 735 the most pow- 
he ‘ful but alee bie right bank of the Indus, 
ad | Hered on the very day Omercote surrendered, to 


i 


oo 
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PART make his salaam. This Chief haq led tent 
warriors to the field from their dwell "Oy soul 
pill, hills beyond Shikarpore, and they ie Mth, Ju fried 
rear of the British on the day of Mee. a osei | To 
too late for the battle. Being a less law] e tong, {sloy 
than their neighbours, the Bhoogties and Do Der wer 
and at feud with them, the General a iki, cy 
to conciliate the old chieftain, and replied thee few’ 
“J honour you for your obedience to the sl ie i 
“of Hyderabad, but God has decreed that the E my ' 
“ to rule Scinde no more. The British Goren nD 
‘is now master, serve it faithfully as you havedop of 
“ . > > : 
; 4 m and honour mi respect will be shewn [he A 
o you. ut mind what I say, keep your own fhock: 
“side of the river. Woe to the mountain tribe {wa 
“ that cross the Indus.” havin 
Relying on this message, the Chandian leader | nent 
went to Ali Moorad, but that Ameer, unable from |tnowi 
his barbarian habits to comprehend a generous frium 
proceeding towards so powerful an enemy, set feer 
the aged chief a prisoner to Hyderabad, St 
Charles Napier, indignant at this breach of faith, | 
rebuked Ali Moorad sharply, set the Chandi 
free, and restored to him his arms, making him | 
also a present. Touched by this honourable treat | 
ment more than he had been angered by te | 
insult, Wullah swore that he would always be true | 
to the British Government,’ and he has been © | 
without fault or failure. ‘ho 
Meer Mohamed, one of the Talpoor Sirdars Y bp 
` had plundered Jerruck before the battle ou i 
bad also-demanded terms, but the General's re} 
to him run thus :— ’ Jander fat 
“ Tf you will give back to Aga Khant Hi make | Th 
“you took from Jerruck, and come 3” i% | 
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pur salaam tome I will pardon you, and be your 
ny h fiend, and your jagheers shall be respected,” 
Seh | Tothe Jam of the Jokeas, whose conduct had besa 
og |jgoyal and insolent, he wrote menacingly, “That 
ny [ygerfal chief, scarcely acknowledged the supre- 
hie | gnoy of the euIneeTe though he was their feudatory. 
Xion | fe yas now eighty years of age, but of a strong body 
yd vigorous mind, had great reputation as a preda- 
neer | wry leader and was, in fine, a superb robber! His 
Yare | guntry being partly on the plains westward of 
men \he Delta, partly in the lower ridges of the Hala 
muntains, was very strong. During the warfare of 
jeAmeers he had menaced Kurrachee, and indeed 
ilockaded the entrenched camp there, though 
twas occupied by two thousand fighting men 
|iving a fine field battery, and one of the regi- 
ada laents was the British 28th! From this it may be 
from town, that if Sir Charles Napier brought his army 
erou: | tumphantly through all: dangers, it was by the 
senl Jaercise of unusual sagacity and vigour, amidst em- 
Sit Jlinassments and looming obstacles which would 
ih lwe overwhelmed an inferior man. For here, 
a 0 ‘ough the Jani had really not more than seven 
hia flindred warriors in front of Kurrachee, so critical 
reat Jad menacing did affairs seem to Colonel Boileau 
te [io commanded there, that he suffered the arro- 
iue | 
10 | 
| 


‘ays 


Je 


done 
hewn 


ow 
ribes 


if Meeance taught the barbaria owe 
ster of Scinde. Then, only half-submissive, he 
who [ed Protection indeed for some ladies of his family 
ert [to hag eaat the conqueror s power; but 
plj [ough it was instantly accorded, he still kept his 
Cicing position at Kurrachee until after the 
| pe of Hyderabad. 
i Nensed at this, and th 
2E 


“ 


det 


abe e been 


at he should hav 
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part allowed to insult, by his petty Warfare 


_ Jt force greater than that which strewed th a ig (you 
a Meeanee with carcasses, the Genera] onde ain d uthe 

i to make asally, whereupon the Jam fled A Doilea | Ha 
Napier sent him the following missive and Si ion 
« You have received the mone 3 wll 
aiti! 


“taking charge of the dawk ; you have betting a 
yeq | pt ¢ 


“also attacked the troops. All this | foes han sto 
« because the Ameers- were here, and ‘the pe beh 
“ your old masters. But the Ameer a A a 
‘¢ gone from Scinde for ever, They defied the Bri: hate 
“ tish power, and have paid the penalty for so doing, [nins 
“ J, as the Governor of Scinde, am now yourit Lion 
“ mediate master. If you come in and make your | vere 
“ salaam, and promise fidelity to the British Go | hme 
“vernment, I will restore to you your lands al pre 
“ former privileges, and the superintendance ofthe | stern 
“dawks. Ifyou refuse, I will wait till the bot } Mot 
“ weather is gone past, and then I will carry firea | ham 
“ sword into your territories, and drive you and all | desi 
“belonging to you into the mountains; and if! 
“catch you I will hang you as a rebel. You hare 
“now your choice. Choose !” 

The Jam yielded, but his barbarian pride would 
not bend; he entered the camp at the head * 
his armed followers, and pushed even into ie | 
nel Boileau’s room, with six of his grim atten 
displaying the insolent airs of a conquet! rl 
than the submissive demeanor of a man a | 
appease the just anger of a victorious Gener ofl ef | 
however, discovered his error, when a SI BB ito 
brought the following message and deliveré F 
him in his stronghold. 


£ M . x s and n 
‘Come here instantly. Come alone 
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a «he midst of your tribe and hang. you.” 


ila, | Had be hesitated, the General would have been 
it | gon him within the time specified, with a select 

wily of cavalry and guns which he held ready, 
hi | gaiting for the answer. ‘There was however no need 
aye |r action, the Jam obeyed, and with such dread, 
lave |s to entreat the British agent at Kurrachee, who 
Jou, | he had before oppressed with his insolence, to ac- 
were | gompany him as a mediator and intercessor: thus 
oy (acting he was pardoned and restored to his dignity. 
The lesson was not lost upon others. Many chief- 
ins, Who were fugitives, or in arms under the 
lion’s standard, sent offers of submission; and they 
vere met with such a frank and open policy, that the 
ime of the conqueror’s liberality and clemency 
| pead widely, and shook the resolution of the 
| iemest Beloochs. Amongst the leaders, the Ameer 
| Mohamed Khan of Kyrpoor, and another Mo- 
| lamed Khan, a great Sirdar of the Talpoor family, 
| desired to know what terms they were to expect. 

To the former, as a dethroned prince, the Gene- 
nl, not being authorized to propose any but uncon- 
ditional surrender, replied thus :— 
Ii k Ameer, I advise you to go to Ali Moorad, and 
| tmain with him till the pleasure of the Governor- 
a l a be known. I recommend to Le La 
EA eother Ameers at Bombay; but till ae ; 
| authority of the Governor-General, I can promise 


E q nothing but personal security.” 

i i i To the Talpoor Sirdar, who was a brave man, ne 

cet | Wrote as olaa 

; : Pa rer quarrel with a good am 
k |“ md make your salaam, serve the z: a ape” 

g | Ment, and be faithful; your jagheer spa 

| 2 m2 
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mission, or I will in a week tear you from CHAP 
VIL. 
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The Sirdar still felt some doubt 
his sword in token of fealty, wherey 
making allowance for his fears, 


> and 
pon heg sity 
. endeavoureg i fual 
assure him. Ot faher 
« Come,” he wrote, “come and make yours 
‘and you shall receive from the English G “an 
‘ment all you held under the Ameers ; ai 
« place the sword which you have sent Me asaini | 
“ your hands, that you may fight as bravely forge vil 
‘nation, as you did against us when You seryed | 
“ the Ameers.” | F 
Mohamed Khan, however, though conscious thal j | 
resistance was vain, and desirous of securing his a 
ultimate safety, would not then desert the Lion | , i 
from a principle of honour; but when that Pring | 
was irretrievably ruined, the Sirdar submitted, ani teh 
met, as shall be shown hereafter, with no wor M 
treatment than he had been promised at first. 
There was still another great chief to be deal [elli 
with. This was Ahmed Khan, the head of the f iw 
Lugharees, whose dwellings are on the right bank fns 
of the Indus. They had fought well and suffered |, 
severely in the battles; but it was at their heal land 
that Ahmed attacked the Residency. This gi peop 
was grave, yet, as he had acted under the orders of Ve 
his sovereigns and had bravely exposed re 
person while those sovereigns stood aloof i 
danger, the General was inclined to favour ie to 
fine he was a gallant barbarian who did not A 
fight or to trust’ his conqueror, and the a i 
though he could not promise bim pardon iN 
not hurt him or lead him into dange’ imself t 
stated his true position, leaving the chief Di th 
determine his own course. 
“ I honour a brave soldier, but I 


vig J 
f- Go 


have not uthi: | Wh; 
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to forgive you. You attacked the Residence 
CHAP. 


! Sent i ity M 
n) fuf the British Envoy Outram, your Princes _Y" 


One jhemselves accuse you. The Governo r-General 18 
k «js in wrath at this insult offered to the British “P 
m, |. Government, and has ordered me to make th 
von, «Ameer Shahdad and yourself prisoners. ae 
a stherefore appeal to the Governor-General, and I 
i ril plead your cause with him. I hope to gain 
i uyur pardon ; but I will not pledge myself to 
ted | anything which I may not be able to perform. 
e «Jf you come and Besa here, I will receive you 
BS | util his Lordship’s pleasure be known; and if 
Tal” refuses pardon, I will give you forty-eight 
vil «hours to depart unmolested.” 
ni The Lugharee chief’s pardon was obtained, and 
A te became a friend. 
| Meanwhile the country, especially in the Delta, 
e troubled with robbers, who acted in bands, 
i uling themselves the soldiers of the Lion. And 
|v also, a new evil, menacing the most serious 
tonsequences, commenced at Hyderabad ; the fol- 


fered 
head 


a rough 


a q and immediately disarmed them. The 
| fy a VERS MORS difficult to deal with ; the time 
Was ealing ; militarily with those ™ the Delta 
| vas not arrived, but a native police corps, which 
| the Organized at once, abated the depredations © 
me's and by great activity; the able distribu- 
le i 5 the troops, and incessant vigilance; 4 gee 
le ‘ficient protection was given to the trader an 
TAR cultivator. This, joined to 


the readiness with 
| ith the General accepted the feudatory chiefs 
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part submission and assured to them their 
w aia property, produced a surprisino aly m” 
midst of war. The character of Sir k ting ghe 
administration was indeed made know Ae | ach 
mistakeable gestures. He was rapid t 
prompt to pardon, clear and simple in detai 
all his measures were directed to insure 
lity and security for the labouring ma: hie 
“ Make no avoidable changes,” was his insta “ 
tion to the officers entrusted with the subordin enen 
government of the districts into which he divide } with 
Scinde, “make no avoidable changes in th | eal 
“ancient customs and laws of the country, The | cai 
“conquest of a country is sufficient convulsion fn | Bel 
“the people, without adding to their disturbances | attic 
“ by abrupt innovations in their habits and the | wha 
“usual routine of their social life. Confine your 
“exertions to the correcting of those numerous | thos 
“ evils which the late tyrannical government of the | nive 
“ Belooch conquerors inflicted on this unhappy | Mo 
“land. It will depend upon the government o | hoy 
“ Scinde, to make the people hail the coming ofthe and 
“ British, as a memorable redemption from slavery | Tin 
‘and oppression, or look upon it with apathy, as @ 
“mere change of cruel masters.” | 
It was however im possible that so large 2 e í 
tory, governed as Scinde had been by @ bee | 
of tyrants, and a dominant race of fendatory © : | 1 


. : rofessions 4 
and their followers, all warriors by pron 
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asses, 


pati 


T 

national custom, who looked down on the? sure 
‘vated plains with longing eyes, 27 
Tetreats, as they thought, in their 70° 
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it was impossible for such a country, with 
ation, to sink at once into quiescence 
le of a conqueror, whose strength had 
tl en tried in only two battles, and then only by a 
s, a| portion of those ferocious warriors. New commo- 
nqul (ions Were naturally expected, and the hope that 
ley would prove fatal to British ascendancy in 
strap. | Seindle, filled the hearts of Lord Ellenborough’s 
dinate | enemies at Bombay, and in other parts of India, 
vided} with a treasonable delight, which they did not con- 
n th {al The editors of the Newspapers loudly pro- 
The | aimed the wishes of this infamous faction. The 
m fr | Beloochs were regularly informed, and all these 
anys articles were translated and read by the chiefs, 
die | shat were the strong and weak points of the occu- 
ot | ption of Scinde, of the number of the sick, and of 
rons | those who could carry arms, of the places along the 
ofthe | river where the steamers could be assailed with 
apy | most effect; and precise instructions were given 
mto | how to effect their destruction with least danger 
One extract from the Bombay 


c 


tite \ and most certainty. 
avery | Limes will suffice. 
i | “The Indus is but a pitiful protection 
: |“an enemy who sweeps over fifty miles at a 
tert | “stretch, who could leave his mountain home 11 
ation | “the Romie, approach the e in the dark, 
hie’ | “and before morning have a trench and embank- 
| aud | “ment Pr inieted sufficient to protect some scores 
es! | “of matchlock men. A single volley from a 
nee could 


against 


gant | y Position which no musketry °F ordna i 
san 

auch, might clear the deck of a Se n 

nercy o 

| leave the vessel aground, and at the mercy 

j“ en H < aspected. Should 

{ emy before danger Wa sus} 3 = 

a the crew be too strong, OF not have been st 


4il 


side, and their burning arid desert on the cuap 
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part “ciently reduced by the first fire to 
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“ landing to attack their Opponents, a at the 
* Beloochs would have mounted their f ‘ “Loot, 
“ and left pursuers far behind before our T Steed al 
reach them.” 
They were encouraged to Profit of these « 
gestions by assurances of the interest felt in id 
cause, by persons of power and influence at pa 
bay, and, as before said, when the General p i | 
provost-marshals stopped the troops and Th 
of the army from plundering, the Newspaper organ 
of that faction called upon the Sepoys “ to rise an 
put a stop by force to the fellow’s breaches of law? 
It is true that the information thus conveyed t 
the enemy was exaggerated, and often false asto 
the weakness of the British army at the different 
stations, because it was an object with the faction 
to disgust the people of England with the con. |: 
quest; and also because the editors are so habi | “de 
tually intent on falsehood, that truth is rejected I 
even where it might best serve their villainy. | “sy 
The unusual sickness which afflicted the native 
as well as the troops in the latter part of this year, 
was expressly attributed to the General, and the 
soldiers were excited to look upon him as p, | 
of their sufferings, Unfortunately, the prinapi | 
cause is their own intemperance. all 
Dr. Buist of the Bombay Times, surpassing f | 
others in venal pandering to the sordid rie | 
the faction he serves, endeavoured to pecon 
the refusal of the women to follow the Suai | 
captivity, by announcing that the ladies ron oft 
carried off, and were living with the ne 4 
cers as their paramours, an inexpiable F a them | i 
all the Mussulmans of India, which he excite io 
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and this at a time when the Indian cmap. 
of that sect were very discontented and — -X 


he British power. It was in the fol- iat 


they YpaveD 8° > 
Doe gpulattOn 


tee fimical tO en ‘ 
ouli fyring terms this despicable tool assailed the 


pnour of British officers. | 
g|“ They who three months since were sharers of 
their | «a palace and in the enjoyment of the honours of 
Bom. |sroyalty, are now the degraded lemans of the 
y his wferinghi ! So it is; the harem has been de- 
was fled; the last drop of bitterness has been ming- 
gans Y“ led with the cup of misery we have given the 
ai |“ Ameers to drink: the heaviest of the insults 
aw” |«M[ohamedans can endure, has been heaped upon 
edio |“ their grey discrowned heads. Let it not be sup- 
asto | “posed we speak of this in the language of pru- 
arent | «dish sentimentalism. The officers who have dis- 
ctin |*honoured the Zenana of Kings have committed 
“great wrong ; but for that, as for the other evil 


con: 
jabi: | “deeds attending upon so unjust and cruel a con- 
eted | “quest, the Government which ordained it is re- 
iny. | “sponsible. We know now, to our shame and 
ties \“sorrow, the evils which flowed from frailties such 
jan |“ asthis permitted in Cabool ; and at Hyderabad 
the f “we may yet discover the heinonsness of our sins 
ause | “in the magnitude of our punishment. If one 
ipl | thing more than all the other wrongs we ae 
| “inflicted on them, could awaken in the bosom K 
gill | “each Beloochee chief, the unquenchable mio 
5 of /“never-dying vengeance, jt must be to ae : 
thr | “sanctities of domestic life invaded andio r 
into f“ they have been—to see the daughters of 2 a 
peed “ad wives of kings, living while ae 
a : beauty lasts as the concubine of T, ae 
e0 j thrown aside when those atin Bais 


it k = f; . a 
hen | Parted to perish in their degradation 


T 
N 


aq 
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PART “ This is the first of the black fruits of nec 
« which Britons must blush, We have sot 
hea. « explicitness on such a subject 
“be at no loss to discover oy 
most attractive of the ladies of the ae | 
“share the tents of British officers! a 
“ of acts of injustice first introduced to these te 3 
“ dians the character of the British Goven | 4 
« what has just been related wil] afford then havi 
“insight into the virtues and blessings they on in 
“look for from the advance of civilization; A den 
“ benefits and honours destined them by the | 


5 Our Te 
t Meaning. 


mog | whe 

“ refined people of the world. This Contrasts well | the 

“with the reception English ladies experienced at | and 

“ Affohan hands.” ifi 

Appendix + To this accusation, an instant and indignant } hor 


seha, denial was published, signed by the General and | w1 
all the European officers at Hyderabad. There wa by 


not a glimpse of truth in the charge; nota ladya | th 
the Zenanas had ever been seen by a British officer | the 


Nusseer’s brazen whip still remained the chief | 
motive of the women’s refusal to join the Ameets 
Dr. Buist, when his calumny was thus publicly 
exposed, contended that the women should be 
collected by force and despite of their repugnant | 


shipped off to the Ameers; they were D | 
he said, as well as their Lords. They were A | ex 

g fi RE m 
and should be made to follow their lawful ma tic 


who had the right as they had the will to cut@ 
their throats or poison them !” 
Appendix But so far from tolerating any 10 
Sect. 1,2, towards the women of the Zenanas, Sit © 
had treated them with chivalrous delicacy: sms | ta 
refused even to let them be searched by Pee | y 
their own sex on quitting the hareems, a i | 
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| 
fen the means of carrying off, at the expense of CHAP. 
VIL 


fy 
oida jhe prize P 
wi | put such JEW 
~The | op thei? persons. 

These calumnies were only a part of the war- 


roperty, not only their own ornaments 
> 


Noy | 
seria | re directed from Bombay against the General in 
Sein. | Sinde- The greatest misfortunes were predicted. 


nent: | Ali Moorad, on whom the grossest abuse was daily 
man | vished, because he had not joined the other 
may | jmeers to destroy the British army, was repeatedly 
; the \ denounced as a traitor to both sides, and a villain 
most | whose inexpressible atrocity had been rewarded by 
sell | the English General, with enormous sums of money 
edat | nd grants of territory. But no grant of territory 
ot money had been made to him; and the only 
honour bestowed, was the transfer of an elephant 
his stables. This mark of state is much coveted 
ty Eastern Princes ; but the General, while he 


\ 


nani | 
Land 
e Was 
dy of 
fice: | the treasury the price of 
chief | vernor-General should disapprove of the gift. It 
jets, \ vas prognosticated also that Ali Moorad would 


licy | letray the British as he had betrayed his own 


j be fmily; this falsehood was reiterated without ces- 
ae his forces would 


stion against him, and it was said 

nels | be found arrayed with the Lion on the field of 

laves battle. The Lion’s power and numbers also were 
rs | ex = jonant an- 

sters, exaggerated and dwelt upon with a malignan 


L | tiesne +: é 
wall | ticipation of his final success. 
ndismayed ; he 


¢ Ob 
a ‘He was no fugitive ; he was Unt Canea 
os | lughed at the impotent boasting English N he 
aN vas a great commander, & heroic Prince » 
had desert, the advan- 


i Was gath E ? e 

ering new forces 10 eae 
; ; ges of which he well understood ; his i 
j | pete joining him from all quarters with the 
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els of the Ameers as they could secrete Arn 
pril. 


thus indulged his pride, bound him to pay into Appendix, 
the animal, if the Go- Sect. 4. 


Il. 


part riors of the hill tribes; all the Beloochs 
v 
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solved to support him ; he had crossed t Crer Nog ° 
he was at the head of forty thousang le Duis. le 
standard of Islam had been raised ; ie Cn; tl i 
taken a religious turn, and the feeling sA ar hag f 
throughout Beloochistan and Affghanistan d A 7 
Punjaub; he was advancing with an ieee 
army; he was within a few miles of the Bi l ren 
force, which, weak in numbers, sinking from iis | poli 
ease, and commanded by an incapable ignorant | resol 
old man, would inevitably be overwhelmed, ayj \Chu 
the tragedy of Cabool re-enacted ! seize 
Sir Charles Napier in his despatch, after the ly 
battle, had said there was reason to believe another 
shot would not be fired in Scinde—meaning thi 
the Ameers yet at large, would not again dispute 
the conquest at the head of an army in the field, 
This expression was caught at by the faction of 
Bombay in its literal sense, and contrasted, in ridi | 
cule, with the mighty power and menacing pos | 
tion falsely assigned to the Lion. All those con- 
ventional sarcasms which suit complacent dulnes 
were levelled at this empty boast, as it was termed; 
and that the expectation of the General was m | 
literally fulfilled is true, for several of his offices 
did some time afterwards shoot some of the sacre | 
peacocks of the Scindians, and were fired at by n 
angry ownersin return. But the anticipation WA 
nevertheless, the result of asagacious and ye 
consideration of the nature of the country ’ te 
Tacter of the enemy, and the peculiarities ie 
struggle, Jy Soe 
The General knew the Lion was the in trea’ 
Teign Ameer still at large; the only one ee | 
sure and influence. He knew the most eni F 
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n the two battles, and the spirit of the sur- 
cowed. He anticipated, and not vainly, the 


ots 
i „mediate fall of Meerpoor and Omercote; he 
a seutated on the moral effect which his own 
raj | t 


fivity, energy and success, would have on barba- 
til 10008; whose high wrought confidence in their own 
it qrength and courage had been so roughly de: 
| tis | lished. He had with a long foresight of the 


sean, | resources of the Belooch leaders, destroyed Emaum 
rant | 


and G 


gi 


th h 
a ty Ali Moorad, who was supported by British 
sei, | oops from Sukkur. In this state of affairs it 


|yas clear the Lion could not collect any formid- 
| able army in the desert; he might indeed reassem- 


i esome thousands of the fugitives from the battle 
con: | Hyderabad, and become troublesome; but never 
nes Ytuugerous in that quarter, because the Scindian 
rel; jleople’s disposition towards the British was not to 
ot | mistaken ; they clung to them as we 
cos |è Protector. Nor would the Beloochs pe 
cred | Lion without pay, which he could not long ae 
‘te |" plunder, which must be at the pue 2 
Was, | ‘indians, who would thus be knit more sae k 
und the English interests. Hence 2° army ie ne 
cha Wlivering a decisive battle could be raise E 
the lett bank of the Indus, north of Hyderaba pe a 

| "Shere Mohamed was debarred Lee esa 
ow (te right bank, the supremacy of the Aa 


j : river 
a | cured: this passage ofthe ance to prevent. 
nis | ‘ied on his own activity and V8 


„fa and the most courageous warrior 
iefs 2 g arriors had cmap, 
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ae pected in the field on the left ban 
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- rallying round him all the robbers, and thousands 
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But though no formidable army was , 
0 


be 
at k of the I, ty. 
partisan disturbances were to be apprehended i 
eq. 


pecially in the Delta, which is peculiarly unpas 
intricate, and intersected with nullahs ina meal 
manner, tormented also with Jungles ang m "sing 
and at that time filled with smal] bands of i 
who called themselves Shere Mohamed’, are My 
but were robbers taking advantage of the nae 
times. It was to be feared therefore the Lion 
would throw himself, with his followers, into the 
Delta, part of which was his patrimony, and ther 


of others intent to rob, he might with skill and 
resolution maintain himself during the hot months, 
and prolong the war another year ; for that terrible 
season in Scinde could not be. braved in the Delt, | 
rife with so many other evil influences from is | 
marshes and jungles. . 

Reflecting upon all these and many other con: | 
siderations, and com paring his own character and 
military skill with the Lion’s qualifications asa com: 
mander, the General formed his plan, and thous 
he should be able to antici pate and bafle his adver 
sary’s attempts to extricate himself from the desert ! 
Hence the war did not hinder him from pied | 
his system of tranquilizing the country yee | 
and beneficent policy, attaching the Sein | 
Hindoo population by wise regulations na | 
security, and the enjoyment of their ei 
trade and agriculture; taking care, nora dis- | 
the Beloochs who had submitted should n averi i 
gusted or driven to desperation by Bee 
directed against them as a conquere : ended | 
disarmed them indeed, but he left them p | 
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jfefores on their various chiefs, and conciliated CHAP 
je latter by honourable treatment, flattering words, ae 
pd the assurance that their jagheers should not be Apri. 
uched, or their dignity reduced. 

In the midst of these cares, however, he watched 
qth the utmost vigilance every movement of the 
Jion, whose desert lair he was surrounding silently 


| aad surely, anticipating with surprising accuracy 


the very spot where he was to be taken in the toils. 
jn the north, Chamberlain’s horse, moving from 
pore, were directed to support Ali Moorad ; and that 
hief was ordered to intercept Shere Mohamed’s 
movements if he should attempt to gain the Seik 
country, or join Ali Mohamed, Roostum’s son, who 
tom Shah Ghur carried on a partisan warfare 
wainst Ali Moorad. And whatever the latter’s secret 
wishes might be, it was his interest to be faithful. 
He was not in a position to contend singly against 
wen a small portion of the British army ; he had 


col: | mined the Turban, and was secured in possession 
rand | ofthe territories belonging to that dignity as well as 
com } in his own patrimony. He could not hope to keep 
ugh lihe former if the Ameers, Shere Mohamed and Ali 
dve: | Mohamed, were successful ; neither could he hope 
est! | loplay a double game undetected, because his in- 
sull5 | “tuctions were precise, a British detachment was 
aj | dose to him, and the objects to be effected not to 
al | te misunderstood or neglected. But there was no 
thet | tason to doubt his veal or loyalty > nisjalliance 
g'i | vith the British had been a rock of safety, his 
De | house was standing when the houses of the other 
f g Ameers were in aie . he might lose, he could not 
ey pe to oain b an illtimed disloyalty- Thus 

p y attem = Lion to preak forth on the 
ie piel as circle was well 


Ni . 71 
orthern portion of the growing 
Movided against. 
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parr Shere Mohamed’s force had, howey 


Il not to forty, but to eight thousand Tn 


er, in 1 
CT ea "o9 
a, Jye & 


14 : : en 

i ee guns. The robber bands in the Dae k fog us P 
April. a é 

i came more numerous and menacing ; havin “ho ihe 

f H . g 

ii small forts there, they were uniting in © Seven) fyr ba 


and acquiring consistence. Other ‘ie Jori 
southward also collected eastward of the A the se 
calling themselves the Ameer’s army ; and hen A e 
all the Beloochs, whether of the hills or shea l F 
the Delta or the desert, were continually ine A | A 
toa vigorous warfare by the faction at Bomby Ved 
speaking through their organ the Bombay Ting 115 2 
Debarred of an expected harvest of plunder in th | 
civil administration of Scinde by the appoint- 
ment of Sir C. Napier, this faction thought the | Wi 
destruction of him and his army scarcely m nod 
atonement for such an offence, yet one they le iil | 
boured assiduously and insidiously to procure. [ore 
When they found his courage and genius let |190 
them no hope of such a catastrophe, they spoked! ort 
him thus—“ Alas! that this man bears the name (imd 
of Englishman. Alas! that he is born in the tom 
glorious age of Wellington, which he disgraces.” | 
The General had, as before stated, directed fing 
Chamberlain with his irregular horse to operate a | 
Hi the desert side of Roree in support of Ali Moord; JN 
! he now gave him for aid that daring oficer oe i 
u Gerald, who knew the lines of march there, R la 
ils been of the expedition to Emaum Ghur. Ae hi 
same time he ordered Colonel Roberts t0 E A 
3 down the right bank of the Indus from se 1 
1 Schwan, with fifteen hundred men and a 
which the provident energy of Lord alee 
Fi had enabled him to employ without t00 moi A fo tke 
p ening the garrison of Sukkur. His orders “ | 


fll rsu 
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4 Ne all the boats F the gya as he descended, and CHAP. 
TE prevent the ion crossing to the right bank, V4 
Ob, fethe western tribes going over to join him on the 1843. 
bank. This movemen t, and the operationsof Ali 7?" 
AE Beloochs, with Chamberlain’s irregular 
1 the pemen, were to be responded to by similar com- 
Jelia, | ations in lower Scinde when time should be ripe. 
and (fhe scheme was vast and complicated, demand- 
lain, ig the firmest courage and comprehensive judg- 
vated sent on the part of the commander, the most 
ibay, (uous exertions on the part of the troops; but it 
ine, nas as profoundly reasoned, and as energetically 
pursued, asany of the previous extraordinary enter- 
. |jrses of the campaign. 
| Was not that an intrepid General, and a leader of 
gd troops, who could resolve to brave, and who 
. lid brave, the deadly sun of Scinde in its utmost 
cure, Jire, making, when the thermometer stood above 
lef [Rein artificially-cooled tents, marches, varying 
ke of | irthe different columns, from one hundred to two 
ame fimdred and fifty miles; and this to seek and cir- 
the umvent a native army wandering without baggage 
ae a country, unknown to the British, covered with 
ected jingles and intersected by a net-work of nullahs, 
teon Jild at this time with water, and very troublesome 
rad; y pass, Less brilliant in its results, Jess obvious im 
Bi |Sdifficulties and dangers, less imposing for public 
ving [tniration, than the battles of Meeanee and Hydera- 
tthe at, or the march into the desert, it was more com- 
nove not less grand 


iate ; 5 

Hate m arrangement, and perhaps Se eta 
ur 10 less decisive 12 1 
tery, 


ugl 


Vera) Jgh 


mall wat z - . 
4. heroic in the conception, not 
ect. 

1e der- 
| ltwas not, however, a reckless enter me us 
ek j tin the pride of command, the lus ; ae i 
gl } culd not be rejected without yisking . 
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quest altogether ; driven by the — 
stances to adopt it, or to accept a nea Citer, (y s€ 
difficult warfare, the General was bene and Ue ihe 
stones. Great loss of men from the heat 4 womi, aet, 
marches, greater loss from sickness after. 8 fhu! 
inevitable. On the other hand, i ards wey | 


allowed to gather head, and throw We | i 
e | ane 


; i apea Warfare, de. | shou 
manding longer operations and more destructie Jol 


exertions to put it down in the hot Season : that | far 
inactivity until the cold season arrived, would are (thou 
been unavoidable. In either case the whole country ‘it 
would have been a prey to oppression and misery | the 
the Scindian labourer would not have dared | wa 
cultivate the ground while the Beloochees weren| I 
arms ; famine would have followed war, and the ladv 
whole scheme of Government, designed to benei | lap 
the people and attach them to the British rul | me 
would have been delayed and rendered useless, All| | 
would have been commotion, misery, and horror; j tto 
for the hill tribes, and those of the plains westwani | bef 
of the Indus, and those of the desert eastward of that | me 
river, would soon have taken the field in conoi Pac 
with the Lion, ravaging and slaying. Tt was m K e 
a choice of evils, and the difficulties of meeting ™ a 
least of them was such as only a man of overbetr | 
ing resolution could have overcome. at te 
The Lion, who was now called by the PA jal | tve 
the Jungle Wallah, or Keeper of the Junga alh 
remained in the desert, after his flight iE | 
cote, until the last days of April; then he | 
to Khoonhera, where the old Ameer, 5i 
remained so long after quitting Des 
This place, situated on the edge ° ; 
. poor, # 
was about fifty miles north of Meerp? een 
sixty from Hyderabad ; the Lion Tee 


-m 
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| eek water, which became each day scarcer in CHAP 

esert as the hot season advanced ; he was. how. —_ 
mij, feet 2 the head of eight or ten thousand tia with 
gij, {ut gons, and he had other objects in view. His 
E paily wore on the right bank of the Indus, in the 
n ya | [nkkee hills, inciting the tribes there to take arms, 
to the | and he desired to be near the river when they 
re, de. | should be ready to cross over. His brother, Shah 
me fohamed, also, had come down and encamped not 
ha | ar from the right bank of the river, with two 
d har thousand men and some guns; but it would seem 
ountry | vith views for his own aggrandizement rather than 
ser the relief of the Ameer, who he had before offered 


etn, Yio § 
| Mo. ihe d 


1843. 
April. 


red t | to assassinate. 

veren | In the north, Ali Mohamed of Kyrpoor had 
nd the | advanced from Shah Ghur, and some slight actions 
bene | happened between his troops and those of his 
1 rili | mce, Ali Moorad. 

s, Al] Inthe south, the robbers of the Delta were still 
oror; | toublesome; and eastward of them, a tribe, 
stant | before mentioned, numbering five thousand fighting 
of that | men, had. taken post in the thick jungle on the 
conari 'Poorana river, about forty miles below Meerpoor, Plans. 
infe jmd the same distance from Hyderabad, intercept- 
ing tle fng the communications between those places and 
erbat | Vanga Bazaar, on the road to Cutch. 

These simultaneous. menacing movements, and 
indians | Me general state of affairs, becoming more critical 
Je l| sery day, gave Sir C. Napier great anxiety, but 
Omer sown plan of counteraction also made progress. 
aot] ‘lone Roberts was in full march to penya 
m, W| ttamberlain and Ali Moorad were vigilant in the 
hol’ )tth; Jacob was on the edge of the desert a 
desh | terpoor, There, under divers pretexts, and as 


T ‘< posts of com- 
di | i merely designed to complete his posts ol ¢ 
n thej 9 E 2 
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| 


and additions to the works of tha i Tete, \ To 
Meerpoor, the General had reinforced TAN al (jodu: 
3. small detachments, until that skilful off, Mith |; co! 
himself at the head of a moveable column P d jokk 
ing of the Scinde irregular horse, four Pi Lae 
infantry, and two guns, with secret anq mst 
orders for his future operations, Mean iN m me 
Ka-Tanda, a connecting fort between Hyde |e 
and Meerpoor, was strengthened, and go were te | a 
works of the latter place and Oimercote, The Lig an 
was thus debarred any passage to the south, and li in 
communications with the Delta and with the tribe | at B 
on the Poorana river were intercepted. To con [inh 
plete the chain, and to strengthen the circle encls. | ind 
ing the Ameer, Sir Charles Napier now also drer 
troops from Deesa, across the desert, to increas 
the garrison of Omercote, and to watch the Ameer | 
eastward. 
During the progress of these arrangements, 


Ss 
= 


squadron of cavalry being sent to feel the tribe a | "a 
the Poorana, found it so numerous, and the country iY "y 
so intricate and unfavourable for horsemen, thatthe 4“ y 
commander thought it prudent to retreat. na a 
same timeintelligence was received that the Luk j | i 
tribe, having collected boats, was preparing 2 a | } 
the river and join the Lion. Moreover, 1t ala 
reported that the Ameer himself was about to a 4 
from Khoonhera to Sukkurunda, on the deal a 
of the river, about half way between HA the | 64 
and Sehwan ; and this in the view of favo hi 
passage of the Lukkees, and of comta glove! Yvi 


directly with the Rins, the most power PA Jodi: j 
Scindian tribe on the right bank 0 thous T 
who had promised to send him twenty | 
warriors. 
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Dal 
Be |e r was sen ‘ds S ; 
Sa pius, a steame sent up towards Sehwan, with 


vih „command to destroy the boats collected by the 
fong | ikke people, and to run down without merey 
el carrying armed men. This fierce 
ndre] | der, purposely made public, together with the 
tecie | pearance of the steamers, produced, as it was 
, Ali | jaigned to do, a general fear amongst the Be- 
Tabad | bochs of the right bank, and their inclination to 
in the Lion abated. That chief felt the pres- 
and thought to relieve himself by negotia- 
tions, and, encouraged probably by his well wishers 
at Bombay, demanded terms; but the General, fixed 
ihis resolution to break the pride of the Beloochs 
ind to preserve the moral ascendancy he had ob- 
ined by his victories, for that he thought the 
wrest way to reduce them to permanent submission 
| and tranquillity, returned only this stern intima- 
| tion :— 

nsa | “In ten days I shall attack you with a larger 
heo | “army than I had on the 24th of March. Troops 
untty A “vill come upon you in all directions. I do not 
atile “Wish to kill either you or yout people, and I 
Atle [advise you to submit in time to the will of the 
ukke | “Governor-General. If not, take your fate. Your 
ye | “blood will be on your own head.” 

18] This was written on the 2nd of May. The 
ill founded, and with 
tensions continued to 
dated the 


isis, | yery VESS 


'e the | j 
Lim sure, 
nd his 
tribe 
com: 
Delos. 
drer | 
crease 
Ameer | 


more | 
F ik Ameer attempted excuses, 
anh | g 

Me arrogance and false pre 


a | “Botiate, until the following missive aed 
ge fth of May put an end to his hopes: ea S 
cating | ni > psolute submission or 


Jool po only the choice of a 
2 ; tory 
T esired 
e | « “You never disbanded you army, 4° ime 

us | You to do. : 
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event these reinforcements crossi 
opr nts crossing the cmar. 
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“You sent a most insolent lett 
« vakeels ; you offered, if I would capitulate «le 
“me quit the country; I gave von val 3 
“only reply such a letter deserved, ni F the |e! 3 
“ I would answer you with my cannon, ey, thay J60 
«that your brother sent to me a letter, oer A 
« assassinate you; I sent the letter to vo He i 2 
“ letter, I told you that you were a braye a Ht | vil 
“and that I sent you the proposition of w. | i 
“ brother, to put you on your guard. | dia p Ri 
“ say that you were not an enemy. If your High, love 


T to me k ut? 


Soon after jer 


‘< punished as you deserve. I will hunt you int | 
“ the desert, and into the mountains ; if you wish 
“to save yourself, you must surrender in five 
“ days.” lisi 
This letter was decisive, both Generals resolved |" 
on battle, and their respective combinations, which 
were characteristic on each side, shall now be toli. 
There was nothing in Sir Charles Napier's co 
duct of this campaign more indicative of -3 K 
commander, than the readiness with which i l 
seized and turned to profit, every advena a | 
cumstance. He laid his plans with great ee, | 
forethought, arranging his combinations 02 ® ol 
wide basis, embracing all the leading pon | 
tical or military, which were likely to pen | 
selves; but always he was awake to P, cot 
occurrences, and knew how to render i w 
ducive to his purposes. It has been ma 
what dexterity he turned the sudden K n of ihe i“ 
old Ameer, Roostum, and his resignahe | 
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| not 
High. 


1 into 
wish 


f the 
f the 


l |. pal 
j ma i i 
his presence and consent ere he could find an 183. 


refusing ; thus he carried with the army May. 
ive authority of the Rais with all its moral 
d took from the other turbulent Amecers 


[jithanks and honours bestowed 
th : : 
- | "previous victory; thu 
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o account, taking that precise time to make 
i ae its : CHAP 
ch into the desert, and foreing Ali Moorad to vi 


figons for 


l je nat 


sm act of hostility. 

| He displayed the same promptness of judgment 
ndļaction, when he marched to Meeanee. There, 
though resolute to fight many times his own num- 
fer, he yet seized the exact moment for the battle, 
dich deprived the Ameers of the still greater 
umbers they expected to join them on that hard 


| 


ight field. It will be recollected also how, at the 


lnmmencement of the battle, he suddenly detected 
|ie nemy’s design, to throw the men who were 
\n the Shikargah suddenly upon his right flank 
ad rear; and how, as instantly, he rendered that 
|isign abortive, by thrusting Captain Tew’s com- 
[my of Europeans into the single opening of the 
housand men by the 
lution of eighty. 


The same wakefulness to draw advantage from 


when actually 
d at Dubba, 
, to make 
atches; containing 
on the troops for 
s exciting their minds to 
fis highest pitch of enthusiasm, when gone 
ab The rapidity of his attack, when Be saw = 
a hurrying in apparent confusion trom 

j “tre to the Flom of his position ; oan 
| E he made, immediately after the battle, 
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parr Meerpoor and Omercote, by which thoge 
I fortresses were instantly reduced tl 
3 


—— 


j je the Stroy la 
Be prived of the advantage of the desert, Cer Ue 
of operation saved, were all proofs of his : 
for war. And to those instances ọ À 
now added another. ` le 
When the Lion’s reappearance fr 
became known, he made great effo 
knowledge of the country between Khoonhera and | hera 
Sukkurunda,between Meerpoor and Khoonhera an | jese 
beween the latter place and Hyderabad ; for tmut (hi 
always be remembered, that to his other difficulties | cou 
was added that of operating ina Country of great | the 
intricacy, full of nullahs jungles and ravines, all | mig 
well known to the enemy but unknown to him, | She 
The information he received gave him hopes, that 1 bre 
the precipitated movements of the Ameer might | Ch 
furnish an opportunity of adopting a more cor | del 
cise plan for destroying him, than the great com | a 
bination already in progress promised; and without rel 
deranging that combination if the more sudden | 
stroke should fail. It was in this view, that heset 
the steamers up the river with those stern orders to 
run down every boat found transporting armed met y 
from the right bank; he thus terrified the tribes on D 
that side, and delayed their junction with the ra yo 
The latter might then indeed have remainel 9 | a 
Khoonhera with the desert behind him for ue, ba 
; in tolerable safety, until the greater conta 
IRE brought the hostile circle of troops elos? r to 
i him; but the spies all declared he w25 gore j 
Sukkurunda on the Indus, half way penras p 
x the 
derabad and Sehwan. Upon this informatio detacl” he 
iid neral conceived the plan of putting a str07e pwan | 
ment on board the steamers to land al K 


Om the des 
Tts to obtain a | ase 
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tron, (yor? Colonel Roberts could arrive there from ae 
k kkur. Then, having Jacob’s column at Mee E 


A 
TA 
e pu 3 SN 
1, to close at once from that place, from Sehwan, 1843. 
May. 


Yer fpo 
i iq from Hyderabad upon Sukkurunda, and so 


tity 

88, : ba ihe Ameer in upon the bank of the Indus. 

| jf he should escape by slipping between the 
leser | olumDs, he could only fly to the waste, and in that 
ain g | ase it was designed to occupy the fort of Khoon- 
a and heras which was the only place on the edge of the 
aad | desert Where he could obtain water for his troops. 
muy (This would drive him back to the Indus, and he 
ulis could then always be looked for on some point of 
great | the bank between Hyderabad and Sehwan. He 
s, all | might, indeed, fly northward through the waste to 
‘hin, {Shah Ghur, but could scarcely hope to escape or 
„that | beak through the united forces of Ali Moorad, 
might | Chamberlain, and FitzGerald. The Lion, however, 
cor | delayed his march into the cultivated country, 
com: | aud tried negotiations ; with what success has been 
ithout | elated. But fresh difficulties, not to be foreseen, 
dden | lng impeded the General’s operations. The 
esent | Indus had been irregular in its overflow ; twice 
ast) thad swelled within the month of April, and 
{men jivice subsided ; it was now rising a third time 
eson [ith all the indications of truth; but this uncer- 
Lion | 'inty had chained the army, for until the in- 
red at | “dation was determined, the troops might march 
treat, | Ud find themselves suddenly cut off from their 
patio | bese by a succession of nullahs filled with water, 
round fud be prevented from advancing, by 2 swamp 
ng | "hich no camels could pass. In fine, the army 
Hy: | uld not move safely until it was known where the 
ee Waters spread, and this knowledge had been with- 
tad j et by the unusual vacillation of the overflow. aN 
ham l f While thus fretting on the curb of a 3 Be 

| Napier heard that the Lion was actually 10 


it 


| 
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part cultivated districts ; that he expected to} 
_ the head of thirty thousand men, ante al jk 
mie claimed his intention to fight and Win, or is pro. | gach 
in hand on the field. Now the Lion wa 1e Swop] ith 
man, and on a line of more than one Ta brave ymd 
fifty miles of river, it was impossible to be a and jie 
the steamers could prevent the tribes from i ta ie 
the Indus in small bodies and joining him, Ro pst 
the report was not to be despised. This ee hem 
but not a perplexing turn in the war. “T doubt T a 
the General, “ the Lion’s determination to die a “ ; 
“ the field ; but if he really collects twenty or thirty f 
“ thousand men I shall be in no hurry to fight him; Fi 
“let him bear the expense, I can laugh at ts En 
“ attacks from behind my entrenchments on the | 0 
“Indus; I can sally upon him when he retreats; ytl 
“and if the present overflow is the true one, his | ten 
“ followers will find it difficult when the watersare | pen 
“ out, to disperse when beaten as they have hitherto | yas 
‘‘ done, and I shall make them deeply repent their | ihe 
“ temerity.” 

The uncertainty continued for ten or twele | 
days, but on the 22nd of May, spies brought intel 
ligence that the Lion, disappointed in his hopes af 
raising an army of Scindian Beloochs, had nege | 
tiated directly with the hill tribes of Beloochistaa 
that they were not averse to join him; and he 
of the Lukkee Range, now recovered from We a 
of the steamers, had again collected boats E 
their rocks overhung the river, in the view of p i 
ing. It was evident the time for action ft 
rived ; and to stop the Lukkees, who had PY 


; ction © i 
from the lesson taught them by the fa put | ex 


. j pe | 
T. Bombay, Lieut. Anderson was put with k erst | th 
| dred § r, having 
| epoys on board a steamer, ‘pe from the 


destroy the boats and drive the ti 
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pas Jk 
„ched the Lukkee rocks, whence he was assailed 


aia heavy matchlock fire by three or four 
yndred Beloochs ; the steamer, whose Capfain, 
iler, Was wounded, immediately opened its guns, 
ie Sepoys landed and drove the enemy from the 

‘ition with a heavy loss, suffering but slightly 
hemselves. The boats were then destroyed and the 
ssel pursued its course to Sehwan, to join Colonel 
Aoberts, and give him the power of operating on 
hither bank of the Indus. This slight but well con- 
ducted skirmish, and the destruction of the boats, 
gain shook the resolution of the tribes, and the 
lion remained without their aid. 

On the 29th, Colonel Roberts, whose reception 
iy the people on the right bank of the Indus had 
ken friendly, reached Sehwan with fifteen hundred 
nn, Thus the first part of the great combination 
was happily completed; the communication between 

lie Ameer and his brother was cut off; the tribes 
vere prevented from joining the Lion; and the 
| tree points, from whence the second movement 


to encircle him were to be made, were occupied 
without alarming the object of the movements. 
difficulties op- 


| Now let it be considered how many 
Wed the execution of this plan: Sukkur was 
je hundred and sixty miles from Sehwan 1 $ 
direct line, Hyderabad was eighty from th 
|tlce; Omercote was one hundred miles A fe 
abad; Shah Ghur more than oed miles 
| "omOmercote; Deesawas above ieee 

And all those places were involved in this se oe 
"Sitation, which was n evertheless directed with suc 
"actness and secrecy, that the cz 
Melion ere he was aware: an 3 


fi 
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He started on the 23rd, and on the 27th cmar 


VII. 


1843, 
May. 
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were made under a Scindian sun 


PART T 
I> season! Nor was the cleverness with wii i 
1843. General contrived to collect his tro tich th, 


er on the fitting points, without betraying hey Nasi 
less worthy of notice; for he had not only 5 a i, 
the Belooch chief and to baffle his aa ‘ec 
mislead the meddling inquisitiveness of neii ty 
correspondents, to balk their mischievous loue, 
and render their silly, impudent pretension to i 
perior judgment and knowledge, subservient n |. 
his designs. 

Colonel Roberts’s orders were to cross to the let 
bank of the Indus in the night of the 9th of June, 
and march towards Khoonhera, upon which point 
also Jacob was to move from Meerpoor, and the 
General himself from Hyderabad. Meanwhile Ali 
Moorad came down towards lower Scinde, having | 
Chamberlain’s horse in the desert on his left. But 

on the evening of the 7th it became known to 
Colonel Roberts that Shah Mohamed, the Lions 
brother, after a successful skirmish with one of Ali 
Moorad’s sirdars, in which he took some prisontts 
had encamped at Peer-Arres, near the Lukkee hill; 
fourteen miles from Sehwan. This opportunity o 
striking at him was immediately seized. Colonel ; 
Roberts marched in the night with four guns f | 
troop of cavalry, and five companies of iit 
Daylight broke, and the troops were still Cr 

i from the Ameer’s camp, which could be De 
his discerned in a large grove; surrounded RE ken 
F. hedge, just at the foot of the hills. Hebi under 
the alarm and was retreating; the cavalty all 

i Captain Walker were instantly sent fo oe 

} turn his left, and if possible to we i in is? |f 
the infantry and guns, which were forme |G 
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(a advanced = ce as they could. Walker cnap. 
von got UP with the Belooch force, and then, Y 
ence VIDS they were retreating on different lines Eee 
yithout hesitation charged the nearest body, ane ai 
cing | dree hundred in number, and broke it, putting 
ty {tout ninety to the sword, with a loss to himself 
{only @ few troopers wounded. 

Meanwhile the infantry reached the enclosure 
|nd entering it, found the Ameer Shah Mohamed 

ina close part of the grove witli seventeen attend- 
lnt At first he seemed disposed to resist, but 
ging that the Sepoys were ready to kill him he 
wrendered. All his cannon, and his family col- 
ition of matchlocks, swords, and shields, were 
aken, but no treasure ; a fact proving his impotence 
|i) raise a serious warfare on that side of the 
indus, for the Beloochs do not serve without 

Bit |py. This well managed enterprise had been un- 
n ty |ertaken chiefly on the information and advice of 
ions |aPatan horseman, called Ayliff Khan, one of those 
f Ali [vild adventurers of the east who love war, and live 
net, |lyit, serving any side for pay; simple horsemen 
hill, ‘oe day, generals at another time, they will aim at 
ty! Ja kingdom if occasion offers as readily as at a 
Jonel fatuity. Aylif guided the column to its prey: and 
ng ê |INthe charge, four Beloochs fell beneath his v1g0r- 
nity: {Ms arm; he is now with his son in the mounted 
nil | plic of Scinde, and both are alike distinguished 

My courage, fidelity, skill in arms, and the beauty 

ol their persons. 
Colonel Roberts returned instantly 1 left bank 
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parr Tanda, intending to menace Shah. 


plan 3. knew that Colonel Roberts was across the 
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À ; Indus; | vas 
Jacob, following his orders, was to be that iy ‘ian 
near Khoonhera; but, at the same time, Ali Moora, | milii 
who, coming from the northward, was now clos ling 
upon the Lion, sent word that the Ameer, appa: | corr 
rently frightened at the approach of Roberts, had | nen 
made a sudden march to the south-east again, and | bre 
was at Shah-i-Khauta, that is to say, only sixteen | kit 
miles from Ali-Ka-Tanda. The General immedi | ee 
ately marched in the night upon Shah-i-Khauia | I 
with his cavalry and guns, directing most of the | gen 
infantry to follow as fast as they could; his design | hal 
was to keep the Lion in check, and not lose Sun 
sight of him until Jacob and Roberts had closed | pre 
upon his flank and rear. But early on the ith i, 
he got intelligence that the Ameer had moved agi | 4 
and was at Keypoor, a few miles to the a fon 
Shah-i-Khauta; this indicated a design t0 E | y 
through to the south, wherefore the CNA i 
directed his own march eastward also Up?” 


point half way between Hyderabaq m atan 
the Indus, to which latter place the Ten : 
moved from Khoonhera. The Genera} 
was parallel to that of Jacob, and the Lio 
information of it, took the alarm and ree 
towards Khoonhera, but up the river i 
however towards the desert, though 
ignorance of the Sehwan column. 
On the 13th the General being at Ali-Ka: 


ala on 
had noy 
8 Mare} 
n Belting 
Cated, Not 
k, tending 
apparently i 


: bo 
serpoor, where he could intercept bis E Ali fe 
the same time he directed the infantry ® on his |b 


Ka-Tanda, to move up still more to the a pi th 
right, to connect the line with Jacob, of 7 know | 
S x 
tion he had got no intelligence; DOO ident | 


it was & 
where Colonel Roberts was, although it ¥ 
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yst be neat him. 

ppe marches were generally made by night 

„d the soldiers remained during the day in pete 
ng wet cloths wrapped round their Hen ; 
go great was the heat, that more Europeans 
han would have sufficed to win a battle 

„d the General's anxiety both for the health of 
smen and the success of his operations hourly 
wereased. His own fatigue of body and mind 
essive ; he had quitted Hyderabad suffering 
fom fever, and in the midst of his cares for ‘he 
ilitary movements, the dawk, which had been so 
ng intercepted, arrived with the accumulated 
wrrespondence of four months from two Govern- 
nents, namely Calcutta and Bombay ; he had there- 
ine to read, to arrange, and reply to hundreds of 
ktters when his march was over and rest most 
needful. 

In this state of affairs, unable to obtain intelli- 
snce of either Jacob or Roberts, he decided to 


hlt during the heat on the 14th, but he was very 
e Lion, being so 


rel 


‘uneasy, as it was evident that th 
pressed, would endeavour to break through the 
jtirle, And he might succeed, seeing that the 
| üferent columns were not in military communica- 
| tion as they ought to have been; 2 failure the 
tmbination caused by a field oficer commanding 
‘separate column who had neglected his 
| Tons. Suddenly the sound of Jacob's guns th 
oming from the east, DIES 
a so abruptly, that at Srs ae 
€ a salute; yet this notion S002 8 A. 
te painful thoughts, that pe nl Men A p 
| "helmed iy e EN that the latter having 


he uneasy movement of the Lion that both 
CHAP. 
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part broken the circle would make for the x 
I. throw himself into the Delta; that the 


1843. to crush him, which thus far had bee 


$ 
June, 


Cte 
ch log 


‘) 
arfare v 


: : n Condy 
with so much labour, such pain, and sy 


would prove abortive, and the partisan y 
much dreaded would be commenced, 

Thus oppressed with care, with fatigue, fever 
and want of sleep, the General, as he went out 
his tent, was suddenly sun-stricken, and at the E 
time thirty-three European soldiers fell at one 
near him beneath the malignant rays; most of then 
died within a few minutes, and all were dead within | 
three hours; the General only survived. He ya 
caught up and bled instantly in both arms, but the 
struggle for existence was hard, and his stateof 
body and mind was thus depicted by himself 
“ All was anxiety for me, when just as they hal 
“ bled me, there came a horseman to tell me Jacob 
“was victorious, and the Ameer’s force utterly 
“ dispersed. I think it saved me. I felt lik 
“ come back.” 

It soon became known that the Lion, having tal 
lied too long in the cultivated districts when he 
knew that the moveable columns were upon him, 
resolved like a good soldier, to make up by co 
what he had lost as a commander; he ascertaine : 
that Jacob was the weakest, and decided to mal ! 
dash at him. But that brave and able ofice T | 
dangerous enemy. The Lion found him 50: an pu 
command, ready to obey, a gallant swords Res | 
a skilful leader, he had conducted his colum ve a 
the edge of the waste with great intelliget 
vigilance. The 13th, he obtained informa 
the Ameer’s march up the bank of the 
of his sudden return in a south-east 
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„i. pe rightly concluded was cau 
A a of Colonel Roberts's ole e aps 
i he therefore pushed on to aea a. 
og, | fvantageous post for intercepting the Ameer a 
ew (i supposed would be closely pressed by Cone 
sberts and by the General. Hence he did not 
ver, [psitate with his weak column to oppose himself to 
It of fie enemy's whole army. 
ame | On the night of the 13th, a Bramin servant of 
me {ig Lion came into the camp, and warned Jacob 
hen ‘iat Shere Mohamed would be upon him next 
thin |goming, with ten thousand men and four guns. 
wa Jind accordingly at daybreak the picquet saw the 
tthe |Relooch army advancing, yet slowly and with hesi- 
teo! Jatin. Jacob observing this, left a guard in his 
seli lamp, and marched out boldly with the rest to meet 
hal fhe advancing enemy. The Lion had under his 
acob lommand nine great chiefs or Sirdars, most of them 
ely hlpoors; amongst them a son of the old Ameer 
lif ostum and a brother-in-law of Nusseer of 
fi Hyderabad ; but it does not appear that he was 
rs el obeyed, or bravely supported by any of them, 
we Mohamed Khan, the Sirdar who had before 
eat his sword to Sir Charles Napier. The troops 
{0 were fearful or disaffected, for the greatest part 


|'the force had staid behind or deserted him, and 
men and three guns 


up behind a deep 
elf, and giving the 
alry to Mohamed 
i, Lhe ground in his front was 0 rugged ae 
"tented with ravines that the British troops ha 

Patdificulty to join battle, and meanwhile i pi 
ai: commenced on both sides, butit laste only 
“Ue time, the Beloochee infantry dispersed at 

RGR 


Ss 
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part once. Their cavalry charged midst a q] 
I. and when that cleared up there was 


—_—_—— 


Oud of q 


Us; fou 
ae t ie 


5 Enemy, 
1843. be fought withal. The ruggedness of tl My ty | «sto 
e County tou 


t wag com. | «ha 
ery few 


1 


June. 


barred all effectual pursuit, yet the rou 
plete. Jacob lost no men, and y 
enemy fell by the cannonade., 

only ten followers. 

Thus terminated these extended and dificul 
operations, without the death of a man in action 
but more than sixty officers and soldiers died fa 
the sun, and a far greater number afterwards from |: 
sickness, caused by their exertions in the heat; it 
was however a matter of necessity, and peace, the 
object sought, was attained. 

“We have taught the Belooch,” said the 
General, “ that neither his sun, nor his desert, nor 
‘Chis jungles, nor his nullahs can stop us, and he 
“« will never face us more.” 

The war was in truth ended. Those desperate 
fatalists, who had braved death so heroically at 
Meeanee and Hyderabad ; the men who in those | 
battles, with sword and shield, dashed like demons 
against the serried bayonets and rolling fire of ther 
enemies, fighting as if life was to them a burthe, | 
now suffered nature to prevail, and shrinking ve | 
danger in a hopeless contest, acknowledged 5 
mastery of the British soldier in fight. Tiei 
feelings, and the particulars of this action aoe 
side, were made known afterwards by ha i ht 
Mohamed Khan, who commanded the Lion's 115 
wing. Thischief finding all lost mad 
and being well received by the Gene?” 
following dialogue on the occasion- 

General. ‘‘ Mohamed, tell me, how © 
“you made so bad a fight with Jacob: 


ame } 
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wfc fought with me well, and I honoured you as good CHAP 
iy | watout soldiers ; but I hold you cheap now. You Vir. 
ry cought to have killed half of Jacoh’s men, and he 18 

une, 


sad 10 fire only five or six cannon-shot at you: 
whe had not a man wounded. i 
Mohamed, laughing. “ Why General, it is just 

«because you did fight us twice, that we did not 
«Jike the third time. We were afraid of you. But 
«to tell the truth, I know as little of the fight min 
«Jacob as you do. I commanded the right wing; 
lw the Ameer commanded the left wing; he had the 
| “guns, and I nearly all the cavalry. It was hardly 
«light when I heard the Lion’s guns. I thought 
“Jacob was upon him, as there was nothing that 
tle |“we could distinguish in my front. I therefore 

not | “rode full gallop, expecting to chargeJacob’s flank. 
the |“You know our horrible dust, it was in vain to 
“look for a man, I thought I was followed. I 

erate | “reached the Ameer, he was alone almost. On halt- 
y at | “ing the dust cleared off, and behold! only twenty- 
hose | «fve men were with me: I was lucky, for had 
nots | “Jacob been there, I should have been killed. But 


thet “all had run under cover of the dust, and so the 
| [know of the 


thet, | “Lion and I run also, and that is al 

from |“ battle.” 

the | General. “ Well, the Lion is a fine soldier; I 
real “honour him, and if I could take him, I would do 
thet | “allin my power to get the Governor-General to 


him back his estates.” 


rdar | « pardon hi i 

ae | 1im and give SST After 

right | Mohamed Khan. “ mie bore r le would 

o “the battle of the 24th we all saw De Here try it 

d the | “never stand more, and none of US a little birds. 
4 again SEa hawks and we are but 1 

„iat aa 5y 3 1 but we see our 

Stood out as long as Tico z 
egt eg 2 for ever. 
olly now, and are your slaves 
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General. “But Mohamed,” C. 
strong, handsome, and portly man,) 
« get so fat in the jungle ?” 

Mohamed. “ I am not fat, I have he 
« worked since you drove me into the jungle. 

“ now Iam being safe, and at my ease ia bu 
« who treat us all so well, you will see Sai p 
“ become !” : Stal 

With this courtier-like stroke the conversatio 
ended. Yet the Khan spoke knowingly A 
truly, as well as flatteringly ; for soon afterwards 
four hundred minor chiefs came in to make the 
salaam, and laid their swords at the General's feet, 
relying on his generosity to preserve to them thei 
jagheers, and offering their weapons as a propitiatory 


a 


fifty to two hundred pounds each; a great sum, anda 
lawful prize of war, belonging solely to the General; 
but without hesitation he returned them, as he had 
before returned those of the Ameers, simply saying, 


“ fidence of these chiefs.” Two years of tranquillity 
has proved the fidelity of the men and justified the 
General’s observation, though the Lion and 3 
dethroned Ameers, are still abroad, and aliyi 
seeking to stir up commotions. 

The former fled, as has been related, 
ten followers, and, escaping across re 
covered his family. He took refuge ê vi 
Brahooe Beloochs at first, and afterwards ' his 
Affghans, and these last for some time al r 
f hopes up with promises of aid; but it ee Te 
barian deceit to obtain his treasure—? 


with only 
Indus, Te 


nw 1 


Me 


en too mye j 


present. Each weapon was richly sheathed or orm: | 
mented, and they were estimated to be worth from | 


“I lose money, but I gain the good will and cou 4 


the 
Mohamed, and many others, sons and nephews of | 


mon gst the Y 


74 | 
hich they | 
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eded, and then forced him to seek 


$ cucc? . 5 
sl the Bhoogties, Doomkies and other hill 


Ver "3 
| amongst 


| Yoy 


| jas been that of a mountain robber rather than a 
Much [aliant though unfortunate prince, and may possibly 
but pring him in the end to a robber’s death. For con- 
You, crting thus with murderers and thieves, and acting 


shall vith them, their crimes become his. And already his 
ae | conqueror, though sincerely disposed to treat him 
ation yell if he falls into the hands of the British, an event 
and | far from unlikely, has begun to entertain doubts, if 
Fas | astice towards the miserable villagers whose pro- 
their E is continually plundered and their lives taken 
eet, by the friends and protectors of Shere Mohamed, 
a does not demand a rigorous punishment of the 
ator | Ameer himself, who certainly instigates the robber 
a | bes to make incursions and probably shares in 
ME | their booty. 
ani | Ali Mohamed the son of Roostum, when he heard 
oT ofthe defeat of the Lion, gave up all hope, quitted 
ie | Shah Ghur, and disbanding his followers, crossed 
S the Indus, and finally joined Shere Mohamed im 
it the Bhoogtie country. Thus the war terminated in 
i i upper Scinde, and meanwhile the General turning 
wi j his attention to the Delta, quickly tren a A 
ofthe | by means of his native police ; for the oe a. 
lways | Poorana river having dispersed, Ey ro. r hina 
| Vere no longer able to call themse ue ee 
only | oops, and were treated according z p a iy 
o e i hatis to say, their forts were taken p EE, 
+ the | “ete disarmed, and those against W ne a N 
; the ‘ould be proved were hanged at the eee aa 
f his times, and with labels on meri as ae 
abar | Notice that they were executed for thos 


J they | f 
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ribes north of Shikarpore. Since then his hostility 1843. 
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PART not for fighting against the British 
——— great, the principle appreciated ; « the Petty 
ae just, he does not kill any one for hime IA 
saying with the people. Thus the cont 
e 


atchieved. St Wa 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


| fertile kingdom, teeming with natural riches, and 
| ils complete settlement as a dependency of Eng- 
land, was effected by Sir C. Napier in six months. 
Hehas thus given to our Eastern Empire a shorter 
and stronger frontier on the west; the command 
of the great river Indus, with-an easy and direct 
commercial communication into Central Asia, 
| yhich even Lord Auckland’s invasion of Affghan- 
| itan will not finally affect. And he has spread 


the terror of British arms throughout that vast 
which shall be related 


country, a singular proof of 
further on. 

These great things he did in o 
vith a force varying from two to five thousand 
men. Though ill supplied with means of trans- 
| Port, and constantly harassed and delayed by 10- 
| tricate and vexatious negotiations, he marched in 
the first three months above six hundred miles, 
| constructed an entrenched camp, repaired a large 
| fortress, and fought two great battles, in which he 
countered and completely defeated sixty thousand 
| temies, He killed and wounded more than twelve 
| thousand, took twenty-six pieces of artillery 10 = 
| feld and two camps; reduced four considerable 
lortresses and several minor forts 


Overeion Princes captives: 


ne short campaign, 


and made eight 


Tur subjugation of Scinde, that large and most crar 
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PART In the second three months, 
1 troops two hundred and eighty mi 
dispersed twelve thousand fighting ment nd ag 
field ; drove another Sovereign Prince, a the |i 
most reputation, a fugitive and a vagabond he of 
face of the earth, and captured his brother, a 
ceived the submission of four hundred feuda 
chiefs, some so powerful as to bring twenty ie 
sand fighting men into the field; he Tepaired Men 
poor and Omercote, erected a fort at Ali-Ka. 
Tanda, and another on the right bank of the Indus 
to protect the steamers; he organised a powerful 
military police of horse and foot, and formed a body 
of spies upon the Ameers who were yet at large; 
these he chose from persons who had suffered in 
purse or person from their tyranny, and he 
had a wide choice. He organized the civil and 
military occupation and government of Scinde, 
and with such sagacity that his first, framework 
has never been disturbed, though it has been en- 
larged and improved by experience. He framedit 
also, not in the pride or spirit of conquest, but with 
all regard to justice, and the customs and habits 
of the people where they did not interfere with the 
immutable principles of right. Mild also it was, 
save to murderers, for the Beloochees had enjoyed 
such impunity of wrong under the Ameers, that to 
slay a Scindian man, or drag a Scindian woman into 
slavery, was an every day occurrence: for Be 
criminals he had no mercy. But his boast, ant 
noble one it is, that in all his military operations” 
man was slain save on the field of battle; 2° A 
of cruelty was perpetrated; no plunder perni 
no insult offered to a woman ; no violence, 
oppression, marked the marches of the army- 


he Marche ; , 
les, attacked k 1. 
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„adian people hailed his soldiers as friends 
gta refuge and protechion under their colours 
ale they abandoned their villages at once on She 
„proach of the ruthless Beloochees. 

With what a discretion, with what sagacity and 
jeumspection, and resolution, also he imposed 
ys system of government on the country he had 
mquered, may perhaps be shewn hereafter in a 
jtory of his administration of Scinde ; it has 
gy continued for two years, and is not Jess ex- 
ordinary than his military career. During this 
hort period he has changed the condition of the 
pople from one of misery, and oppression, and 
ital insult, and the rule of the robbers’ sword, to 
ne of security, and peace, and comparative happi- 
ws, He has raised up the sinking Scindian 
ihourer, and abated the pride and violence of the 
ire Beloochee, by the force of order and whole- 
wme control; he has protected trade and com- 
ete; and handicraftsmen have been fostered and 
acouraged to return to the country. The great 
utural resources of Scinde have been explored in 
prt, and measures taken to profit from them. 


lublic works, some of them very extensive an 
d on from 


conception, some 
t them is the re- 


imer designs, some of his own 


|!"Lord Ellenborough’s. Amongs 
f the Indus to Te 


ning of the great branch of the Indis at 
ape the fertility of Cutch, and a gigantic ss a 
|Mrrachee, which, beside its land c 


Who mi . : 
to miles int ter, forming 2 5€ 
o the water, S2 for the troops 


"ge and healthful stone barracks more than 
alg been erected ; the police amuia d courage- 
“Othousand well-organised, zealous an 

ps has been 


Jo : : 
Y men, and a native battalion of troo 
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raised and disciplined. Were it not A 
lent state of the Punjaub, the General 
dertake to hold Scinde without a Sep 
pean soldier. A camel corps of the Most off: 
kind has been organised and placed inate 
Gerald, who has made marches of near AN j 
miles at once, and thus surprised robber ha a 
the hills. Finally, though the revenue jg ca 
from territory less, by Ali Moorad’s share, th i 
Ameers possessed, the British revenue, under ihe | 
rigid and economical system of Sir Charles Napier 
carried into effect by young officers selected by ii | 
from the army, exceeds the whole amount of that lei 
received by the Talpoor rulers. Every part of the {is 
civil and political administration is paid fromthe | 
receipts; the police corps is entirely maintained from a 
it; and ninety thousand pounds of overplus was, in 
1844, paid into the Calcutta treasury ; which, wilh 
the prize money, makes half a million sterling de 
rived from this much decried conquest in one yei 
Nor does it appear that the Directors object to the 
profit, but only to the men by whose wisdom ant 
prowess it has been won. Meanwhile the Scindia 4 
cultivator labours in security, obtaining something 
more than a miserable precarious existenci MA 
handicraftsman, no longer drea a 
of his nose and ears for demandin 
for his work, is returning from t 
which he had fled with his skill an 
allured back by good wages 
ployment. Young girls are 00 

their families to fill the zenanas ° 

sold into distant slavery. ‘The 

and the Parsee merchant pursue 
all safety and confidence ; and evet 


o rem 
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cien |í ; 
Pa loa peaceful instead of a warlike dependence. 
ty phas moreover become personally attached to a 
fron jagueror whose prowess he has felt in battle, and 
tam hose justice and generosity he has experienced in 
1 the Jace» 
T the | These great actions have, according to the usual 
apin use of. human nature, created a desire with 
y him {gall and envious minds to lessen them. And all 
"that [pe ingenuity of petty malice has been exerted to 
of the liseover errors or to invent them, and to promul- 
m the Jale censures. Some of the latter are puerile and 
Ifon lieulous in the extreme, others plausible for those 
as in (to know not the motives, and difficulties, which 
wil lkemined the English General in his choice of 
g de fwasures : the first may be contemned in silence, 
yea le second shall be refuted. 
to the | The disparity of force at the battles of Meeanee 
nad Wid Hyderabad struck men with astonishment, 
ndin “ad the public generally admired the courage and 
thing |lrtitude which could obtain victory against such 
i the lil. But self-constituted judges, turning away 
lation im the glorious spectacle, proceeded to censure E 
raiot lrg Ellenborough for furnishing $0 few troops ; 
ies 0 [Ul the General for risking the army ™ such an 
ust equal conflict. Yet no blame Ee ie 
Veh to Lord Ellenborough, and the Genera ; 
fo Proves were. sound vandbeasily set forth. Firs 
wt fi g ae ein Charles Napier ad- 
t get li llenborough gave Sir ened 
a it ae troops, offered his ae a refused the 
2 M ‘command to Cutch. The oe ith him to 
pa “torcements, and did not even take W 
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parr the field the Bengal infantry when 


i 
» aS the 


ty 
few men at Meeanee. The blame js opon p 
blame be deserved: but it is not deserved, FL 

At the commencement of the operations from r: 
Roree, Sir Charles Napier had strong reasons fe ; 
believing that no war would arise; and his rll 
fixed resolution was to prevent a war if it could 


ment an expense which it could ill afford at the tim. | ean 
In this view he sent the Bengal infantry to theirom | 
Presidency ; and if he used them for a short time’ fien 
the ceded districts, it was partly from humanity, 0 [she 
prevent those districts from being plundered; patly 
to cover the rear of the army from insult ant 
partisan warfare menaced by the Ameers. 1 ` 
served also as a corps of observation on the Bg | 
Khan, to keep him true to his alliance, al p | 
of importance, not to be left entirely to | 
of gratitude and fidelity when all India a i 
ginning to waver at the disasters of Atera by 
More than one point of interest was tee 
this disposition of the Bengal division; rat 

at the same time advanced several mais on tht | 
its ultimate junction with the Bengal ascot 
Sutledge, where, in consequence ° ate 
of the editors of the Indian press 
Seiks was more to be apprehendet 
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at his yee 
fora kinde, the 
ough fit aside a 


ll considerations of cost to bring the 
8, the pst powerful force he could collect into the field ; 
3 the fgg this WaS the more imperative seeing the im- 

tunely fypnse numbers the Ameers could oppose him with. 
~The fy man knew better or felt more strongly the 
ng npriety of this than Sir Charles Napier, but 
him, if pice he had none, he was governed by necessity. 
There are some countries where want of supplies 

S from ‘ind natural obstacles, render it difficult and at times 
ons for inpossible to operate witha large force. Scindein 
is om |i; miserable condition under the Ameers was one 
ould be |f those countries ; at certain seasons of the year 
teres, rater could not be found at any distance from the 
oven Jdu, At other seasons it could only be found in 
time [ranty quantities ; and there were large districts 
cirom |shere it could not be found at any season suffi- 
timeit Jiently abounding for the wants of anarmy. ‘Thus 
rhen Sir Charles Napier marched against Emaum 
bhur, he could not take more than three hundred 


nen, after the two first marches. The enterprise 
| d men; but had 


he must have failed for 


letaken only one thousand, 
Jiant of water: le supplied 
courage hardihood and persever 
i kte eral effect of these neces more ae 
i real force. And so he did all dot Be 
|'paign, for always the chances were pee ai 
[tthe object was worth the risk, and by his & 


fral qualities he won his way- th only three 

He commenced the campals” ae six thousand 

he usand men, when certainly he hae sv ; 

i i \"lable for field service. The ae have 

„p the | ; 

vith Pe entered Scinde, but then rf d in one mass > 
| "ded; it could not have Tne 
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Yet when fighting was inevitable in cnap. 
General it may be said, should have V 
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parr it could only have advanced slow] 
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water cannot be found; at another there 18. 
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lines, and in constant communicati, ONS cer 
Indus for its supplies. It would hams ‘ 

unwieldy mass; for always it init a 
that it was an Indian army, and the fol 
probably have amounted to thirty thonan Woal | 
Such an army would not have been Suitable ets n, f 
circumstances of the moment, which reuni 
and sudden enterprise, rapid movements, andon 
sional abandonment of the line of communie ; 


lon 
and supply. The General therefore endeavoured 
0 


supply the want of weight and force, by Supplenes lave. p 
and activity, and to balance numbers with skill ang firee, a 
discipline, aC. | 

The time of year was that in Which water wa lis bo 
scarce. Hardly could the three thousand men taken femperi 
into Scinde with their followers, supply their wants; Jucceed 
a larger force must have halted on the banksofthe | Thesi 
Indus. Moreover, the country was an unkno Jnisht s 
one; the General had as it were to grope his way Jine, the 
each march, and to feel like a blind man for tle fturden 
springs and wells; if he had been pressed by the {Bengal 
enemy, his difficulty of procuring water would lesan 
have been very great indeed ; the marches were ar 
termined by its locality. Scinde must be mim [e 
with great caution. Every season has its peculiar fen a 


difficulties, and they are not trifles. Atone perio i i 
C 


human lilt; tive ; 
hut half the | weal 
ys; man wA] 
be encoul 


much. Now the heat is too great for 
anon it shall be comparatively cold, 
troops will sink under intermittent feve 
found the least dangerous opponent Wo aye, Wee 
tered, and yet the Beloochees were me one il 
armed, skilful, fanatical, and twenly ii 
numbers ! en 
Nevertheless, circumstances might force 4 
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eqn the field at all Seasons. This was Sip 
we Napier’s position ; necessity forced him to 
e climate, and sickness, and scarcity of water, 
superiority of numbers, men difficult to van- 
„h as they had neither baggage nor commissa- 
E Every Belooch ae where to find water, and 
th sequently how to direct his march ; food they 
bay ok DY force, and when it failed they changed 
oca. [lit position, without changing their warfare. 
ton {hey Knew also how to conceal the wells when 
dto they quitted their vicinity. These things would 
ness (lave presented insuperable obstacles to a large 
al hce, and did embarrass the small force with which 
iC. Napier commenced his operations: it was 
ra fis bold persevering prompt and fiery genius, 
kan {inpered with great prudence, that enabled him to 


its; Jucceed. 

These motives for not employing a larger force 
om aight suffice ; but there was another and a major 
Jne, the want of carriage, that is to say, beasts of 
wurden to carry the baggage and stores. The 
the YBengal division had carriage of this nature, but 
ild esame reason which rendered it advisable to send 
dt lat division northward imposed the necessity of 
al Having its carriage untouched. And if there had 
lat flen abundance instead of a scarcity of animals, 
od [aly one regiment could have been added to the 


wo id force, if it was to remain â De 
fi fttivearmy: neither would it have been advis 
y; and Roree before 


he Weaken the garrison of Sukkur culty pass 
m)"etemy, who might without much di Ee. 
w [tnd the flanks of the field force and assa 
Hees unawares. 

Ithas been said that the Gov 
r increased the garrison of tho 


= 


ernor-General should 
se places at once, 
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parr and sent camels to the field force, The 


: ; -an 
1. did so as soon as it was practicable. but: 
? It 


m 
llenboroys h 


always be recollected that Lord F 
out, not to direct a well-ordered g 
the command of great resources ; À 
disasters and confusion and exhaustion p 
poverty both of money and spirit; he ee |! 
create and to save, and time was required, Hon 
over the quarrel with the Ameers gTeW go sudden is 
to a head, it was unexpected. Ferozepore is for 
marches from Sukkur, and had Sir Charles Napier 
waited for reinforcements and camels, he woull 
have been thrown into the hot season, and then 
the Ameers, with all their forces united, would hare 
defied and insulted the British Government. This 
probably would have given rise to new combim. 
tions with the Brahooe Beloochs, the Affghans 
Seiks, and Mahrattas of Gwalior, and the warin 
of the latter was not found an easy one to meeteven fiy 
as an isolated event. | 
It was impossible to continue at peace with the 
Ameers. It was dangerous to delay military oper $ 
tions, the crisis was a vital one, there was a ne 
sity to strike, and that boldly and promptly. The 
army was undoubtedly ill provided for the ine 
of Scinde, and the risk was great ; but the ie | 
General, conscious of ability to lead troops Pi 
discipline and courage he confided, and TA m| 
fided in him, put aside all difficulties a | 
remark :—“ If a man is afraid to undertaX ti 
“ which the public good imperiously de 
‘“‘ everything in his army is perfect, he Be natut? 
“any trade rather than war, because the Wie 
“of war prevents everything from being p thus l 
And when the resúlt justified his daring, 


ty 


mands, 
d better tiy 
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| omized his campaign :—“ I 
would to maintain peace with the Ameers ; 
solved to force their bands to disperse, as I was 
dered. I considered the troops I took with me 
Jole to coerce the Ameers; and they were so.” 

They would not have been found so under a man 
fi less genius and resolution; nevertheless the 
foglish General did not, imprudently, and reck- 
Ore Hissly, provoke the terrible dangers through which 
nly fp carried his army so triumphantly. When he 
ory Jyarched against the Ameers of Kyrpoor they ap- 
pared to be a separate power from the Hydera- 
kd Ameers ; and these last separate from the 
imeer of Meerpoor. All three had been quar- 
Jiling, and had even fought; separate negotiations 
fere carried on with each; and though a secret un- 
' littaking for a general war was known to exist, 
{le continual inebriety, the unsettled policy and 
|ishing interests of these broods of Ameers, made 
ivery doubtful if they could act together on one 
piem, at least in good and timely concert. It 
wsnatural, therefore, to expect that the Princes 
` upper Scinde, when Ali Moorad broke from 
Heir confederacy, might be coerced before those 
Hower Scinde could come to their assistance; 
inthat purpose the troops were enough, and so we 
ppened. When they finally retreated to the lower 
vince, and a junction of the whole military 
mer of Scinde was thus effected, the vehement 
‘| constant protestations of amity made by Sobdar, 
tt Mohamed Khan, and by the young Houssein 


Aof Hyderabad, were so well feigned as to gece 


did Syerything GIA 
‘II 


= 


= 


i} i . . . 3 A d 

a Ali Moorad as to their intentions: ee 
ao `n cood faith also, for Sis 

ae ae ht be depended 


tests were involved, that they mig 
2H 
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upon. And when this was followed } | 
rous proposal from Sobdar to send 2 te tre | 
men to the field, with secret org ent i Nota a 
own countrymen during the battle, it ai all on the pe 
to suppose the whole of the Ame : Teasonah “g 
not take the field, and that the same ae ae 
be obtained in lower Scinde as in UPA wou Boh 
It was only when this, apparen cinde, 


tl well. jyde: 
hope failed, that the astoundino y well founds ji 


force became apparent, to call cot ee king 
energies of the leader, and his gallant tr ee 
military preparations of the General Were there. from | 
fore well calculated before hand, his Movements night 
well reasoned, and for the execution let the nate woss 
tive of his deeds speak. The two greatest eros J 
namely, the detaching men at Major Outram px 
desire the night before the battle of Meeanee; an, eS 
at the same officer’s request, refraining from a let 
attack on Shere Mohamed the morning after tha toy 
battle, have been already noticed. It has bee n 
shewn that they sprung, not from want of judgment, he ; 
but from yielding against his judgment, to the m- 
portunities of a man for whom he had at that time nd 
a warm friendship ; this led him to overlook de- Mit 
fects, at a moment when the recent, intrepid, av 
really able defence of the Residency, had giel 
weight to that friend’s confident pretensions. 
So difficult an art is war, that it has bee i 
something of hyperbole, designated as @ a 
errors, even when exercised by the greatest Cap 


jj 

; i 7 ; hen calm! 

No great captain was ever quite satisfied i N 
ec ll 


Woy 


Oops, 1 wo tc 
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A layed. It shocks the cold reasoning 
X hich ae tee. ae a slow, ca 
ih a ftipulléact ae ee acids inspira- 
oul k 3 nce me though sie iene cae 
mn ptelliger z me inexplicable, and 
quchsafed to few. Thus, reviewing the battle of 
a fyderabad, Sir Charles Napier blamed the pre- 
| ipitancy of his own attack. He thought, the day 
of wing young, he should have employed an hour or 
[wo to examine the enemy’s position more exactly, 
fom the flanks as well as on the front. This he 
` [might have effected by passing with some cavalry 
* | oross the bed of the Fullaillee on his left. Pene- 
" |irting the jungle there, he could from thence have 
* thoked down the whole of the Belooch right and 
entre, and would thus have discovered the double 
4 ullah, and: the great numbers posted there and in 
f te village of Dubba. With that knowledge he 
|rould have altered his order of battle, and have 
|pobably made his principal attack at the junction of 
al the left wing with the centre. 7 ; 
ii This self-criticism is just in one point of view, 
de ja in accord with the maxim of war, which Te- 
y [Mites the most careful examination previous to an 
jitack, On the other hand, the enemy’s numbers 
ere so great, and the strength of his position so 
|Wparent, that any delay might have affected the 
‘tthusiasm of the troops. Moreover the best of the 
‘leshad assured him the Beloochs certainly meaned 
oly break out with a counter attack ; and pe P T 
ihe ag happened while the General was on the © 


; the 
., | de of j \ the armies were from 
in), °f the Fullaillee, for her. Here then 


ring ie. Within cannon shot of each T bly more valu- 
eim nt was pro a eee : 
pulse of the mome r examination. 


‘le than the conclusions of an afte 
| 2 H 2 


faculty, 
autious, 


wa 
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From the 
Fallaillee 


to letter 0. 


See Plan 
No. 6. 
letter b. 
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The battles of Meeance and H 


y derabad, ogy A 
exploits; 4... aly 
doubtless be observed, that severa] faci 

; A 
with the despatches, have been set Jags a 

i i 

work touching them, and notably in ree 4 ase 
numbers on both sides. The despatches $ the ity 
error; the cause shall now be shew Te in 


vere t 
° : a When they Ja. 
were written, all was confusion and fatio Y Tribes 


and soldier were alike crushed With ibaa iey < 
dust, false alarms, and difficulties of all kinds: te o 
former also had broken a sinew of his right ha o 
and great bodily pain was thus added to his labour p 
of endurance. The assistant-adjutant-genera E 
Wyllie, was too badly wounded to be disturbed, and a 
there was no field return ready. Hence Sir ¢ F, 
Napier took the last return of the army from his hd 4 
desk, more than a week old, and hastily gave the hte 
force there set down, as the number engagel, a 
Nothing could be more erroneous ; Outram’s de |, 
tachment, the sick of the last ten days, and the ie 
baggage guard, were thus all reckoned as gool lischa 
fighting men in the field, When the true retums] ir fli 
were afterwards made up, the total of sabres n lian 
bayonets, including Clibborne’s grenadiers a iS 
were but slightly engaged, did not exceed oe p 
hundred and eighty, and therefore, officers net a jit 
the battle was fought with less than two thea Jithe 
With respect to the numbers of the enemy 


the 
atta 


atl Tent ç 
facts can be proved beyond. doubt. Tt me [ 
of the emissaries said the Beloochs were, eis 
battle, nearly forty thousand strong; Oe ae 
number of the spies reduced this numbe! p twenty | 
five thousand, and one or two stated them i adopt tay 

two thousand ; this last number the Genera i = 
from modesty, having no certain pre? ? 
trary. But subsequently he obtained form 
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tainly reduced the actual numbers from a natura] 
ih to lessen the disgrace of defeat. Now their 
alls gave twenty-fi ve thousand eight hundred and 
aiy-two men, with sword and shield. But there 
aetwo chiefs present in the battle with strong 


i 


hey ribes whose returns never were obtained, because 
eral ley came up only on the morning of the action, 
at Jadtheir muster was not made up for the Ameers’ 
the 


yy, There is every reason to believe these were 
bout twelve thousand, which brings the whole 
ree close up to what the most exact and trust- 
™ |rorthy of the emissaries had reported. Counting 
he Beloochs then at thirty-five thousand is cer- 
wily no exaggeration ; and the English General 
iid the glory of fighting with, and overthrowing, 
ighteentoone. Noteffeminate Easterns, reluctantly 
 |ippearing in the field, without spirit or discipline, 
; Jiving ten thousand cavalry in secret league with 
|teir opponents; not a rabble who run at the first 
E ischarge, being from the beginning far more ready 
mS iy fight than battle, as at Plassey ; but strong and 
lant warriors, fanatics, and resolute to win; good 
utchlock men, and wielding sword and shield 
l "ith terrific power and energy ; habituated to war, 
Jill in their own mode, and so intrepid, that, 
tither asking for or giving quarter, six thousand 
nt dowr on the bloody field ere the se 
azed rather than dispirited, slowly retired, 
[Mken, not subdued. Six thousand is ihe pe 
_ | Stmed, but the Ameers who were allowed to bury 


he de BEER nd that seventeen 
„|€ dead, said eight thousand, a i 
he DO ing i bed of the Ful 


e a coincidence 


orale ¢ „octino to not 
re it may be inter ese teraction of the 


| ; al’s coun 
“Ween the English General’s coul 
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PART Ameer’s plan of campaign, and that of 
I. 


two thousand years before, in the same ea ep 
in similar circumstances. In Williamg TET, ant 
Macedonian hero, a work which, w 
of conclusion arising from the author's yo fay: 
military knowledge, is the most instructive a wrd 
that wonderful man, the following Passages i Yot Ys the 
« Alexander received information hee thon 
and Oxydrace, two powerful and free states ‘ 
preparing to give him a hostile reception 
dispute the passage through their territories,” 
“The plan agreed upon by the two Nations was | 
for the Malli to send their warriors down the fin 
and make the territories of the Oxydracee the scene 
of war, for the former looked upon themselves as 
suficiently protected by a considerable desert”. 
“ Alexander marched laterally from the left bank 
of the Acessines, and encamped neara small stream 
which skirted the western edge of the desert,” = 
' There, after a short repose, he ordered them to 
fill their vessels with water, and marching the red 
of the day and all night, with the dawn arriyel 
before a Mallian city which had no fear of beig sehen 
attacked thus suddenly from the side of the E 
The Malli fought resolutely, but the passage a l 
desert had taken them by surprise, and miy | 
deranged the plans of the chief who had conduc | 


pgun 
ith Some e e fylseh 


wince 
pence 
atic 
yexed 
lave 
have | 
vith t 
o J 
ind 
Britis 


Sca 


Were 
eption, and 


k: 
; 3 3 dhei 
their warriors down the river.” inde a 
z es nd lower Sein ‘eng 
Substitute the Ameers of upper a 


ive pial 
for the Malli and Oxydrace, and the native PY | 


is the same; while the march to Emaum G 
repetition of Alexanders operations, 
this difference, that he was out five pteen: jove 
desert, and the English General was 8 e miliay fitin, 
Turning now from this review 0 the sto" J Sh 
proceedings, it is necessary to resume | 
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at lje political affairs; for the campaign ended as it 
ail ous in the mazes of the Ameers’ deceit and Ea 


lave been provided for ; they would have fastened 
with the avidity of leeches upon the new conquest, 


British army. 
Scarcely had the Ameers reached Bombay, when 
|lte newspaper organ of this unprincipled faction 
~ |ummenced the most pathetic lamentations over the 
: ý ‘allen patriarchal princes.” Their virtues, their 
r lignity, their generosity were extolled, and the 
ra lorible violence and iniquity of overthrowing them 
lng itehemently denounced. But the calumnies of the 
a |tlallers were no longer confined to the warfare 
thich had put an end to the Ameers’ detestable 
jl. The deposed Princes were induced to set 
ieir names and seals to petitions concocted by 
Mein patrons at Bombay, and bearing unmis 
‘ists of their origin. The Mohameians, © 
isd Mom can either read or write, were Bee ae 
nily tl their statements with appeals on F aie 
: Christianity, which they had Jearne 2 ce 
j ties and booksil to the principles of dis ni $ 
| Yernment which they had acquired ee oe 
f inthe same manner, and to prate aboubine 


if Sheba ! 


yank 
eam 
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LART Each Ameer signed separate st 
— endured, which were desi Wn 
ease @ueen ike Governor-G ear for the high 
mentary ueen, 7 r-Genera y oli 
Supple- » and the ò sh 


matto Of Bombay; and these were repeated wit Vern, 
l Su h 
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atementg of 


Hessen terations and additions as it suited their p cha, (hav 
3 : Ir i 
prompters to dictate. Ranging over th a E 
i i . : e whol “oth 
j st intercourse w Po Ole gf 1 "0 
their pa se with the British af 


Gover b 
d: 
endsof the 


ment their memoirs may be thus epitomize 
“The Ameers being always sincere fri 

“ British Government, had willingly agreed to | 
“ come its subjects at the demand of Lord Anan 3 E 
“and as such were loyal and faithful. Thete we . 
* no cause of complaint against any of them, ya | 82s 
_ “ they had been treated with a violence aud op. |“ Ro 
“ pression exceeding any thing recorded in history, | “oth 
“ They had accepted and signed all the Auckland | be 
“ treaties, and had never violated an iota of any | “oui 
“one of them. They had also, though feeling "Ge 
“ deeply the injustice of it, accepted and set their | “wl 
“ seals to Lord Ellenborough’s new treaty, yet they | “ay 
“had been, in disregard of that act of submission, | “ 
“ attacked, defeated, and deprived of their domi- } “ M 


“ nions. Sir Charles Napier’s arrival in Scinde | “an 
: A'R 
e, a was the signal for perpetrating every spes d mt 
Supple- iniquity against them, helpless innocent prne i, gn 
Paperen  &S they were reposing without care or suspicion | an 
Scinde. «of evil, with quiet security in the supposed po fre 
: “ tection of the British Government. Astonishment u : 
“and grief overwhelmed them at first when a i, 
“ found their gentleness and dutiful behaviow a i A 
“safeguard from oppression. In their ie a 
“ they pleaded for mercy, but it was ee SiR 
“them ; then their Belooch subjects ea e j“ he 
“enraged at the sight of their miserys attack 1 to 


ar 3 ue Yo 
in arms, and could not be restrained 


ee = r S — 
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«ing the British army, though they, 
«had, with wonderful zeal and perseverance, sought 
eto restrain their fury; and they would in PUE 
|ajave succeeded if Sir C. Napier had not, with 
synexampled violence, seized Hyat Khan and the 
«other Murree chiefs while passing through his 
«camp. Negotiations were then going forward, 
«but this iniquity rendered fruitless the efforts of 
«the Ameers to repress the national phrenzy of the 
«Belooch chiefs and their warriors, which was 
‘excited, not so much by the injustice and harsh- 
u ness practised against the Ameers of Hyderabad 
“as by the cruelty exercised towards the «ged 
“Roostum, whose desolate condition neither the 
«other Ameers nor the Belooch warriors could 
“hear. He had been misled, deceived, tricked 
“out of his possessions by the insidious English 
|General, and by his false brother Ali Moorad, 
"who drove him forth, at eighty-five years of age, 
| "a wanderer in the desert. 

“The attack on the Residency and the battle of 
“Meeanee were the results of the Beloochs natural 


the A meers, 


461 
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i i i A See Ap- 
“and generous indignation. The first was Com- pendix, 


“menced without orders, conducted without chiefs, 
“and far from being encouraged by ie AMIE 
| "they had strenuously exerted themselves to pre- 
“vent the accident. “At the battle of Meeanee the 
“ Ameers were forced to appear by their Belooch 
| Warriors, but their intention was not to poe 
they were in the camp to prevent others so 
| fighting ; and they thought they would hav a a 
| “ceeded in this humane project even then, p 
; English General had not attacked e ed 
("e came in sight, killing some and forcing 


. mits 
| to run away. But he cou 


No. LY. 


ld claim no triumph, | 
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part “because he had attacked and killed 
II. Cd; not e 


pat e 
i the 


her 
« After the battle the Ameers entered Sir ; a 
« Napier’s camp not as Captives byt p mils ie 
“ They delivered their swords to him Ai pt ag 
“her them, saying to N ee iS 
he returned them, saying to Nusseer in Particular «Gent 
) 


«him, 


“ <J give you all praise. In twenty-five days yo 
your 


« ‘affairs shall be settled, and you will bey 
“cto Hyderabad with all your dion; ; 
“To er astonishment po oe ee e. a 
“ mise given, the Enelish G ' ke mii a” 
g 3 g eneral entered Hydera. “his 3 
oe Pag ; Sd and as it were by storm, |’ from 
° “ plundering houses, breaking into Zenan “servé 
“ing the women by iolence Seren fie “had 
“and other ornaments, causing them to rush oui J'ad 
“their secret apartments to save their lives, and |“ 10w 
“ thus exposing them to the gaze of strangers, an | AN 
“abomination and an insult not to be endured byagtnne 
“ Mohametans. Every article in the palaces, even fte re 


estore | stren 


J 73 S j i 
to the peculiar family arms of the Ameers, things p l 
“ of no real value but dear to them as heirlooms o 
7A) . jol l pe! 
“ were made spoil of. . And even the original trea: ie 
rer c ; : id 
“ ties and certificates of their alliance with England lip F 
| ¢ apy 3 j È 
4 were carried off with the plunder. Servants of lever 
a ever 
i “ the palace, men of high rank and respectability | ty 
a oes d 3 is o and their e tl 
made prisoners without cause, d Mithe 
amet i 


(43 . 
houses plundered, and especially one 7 


the 
a 
(73 H j 
i Meerza Khoosroo, who former Ameers treate 


das 


| “a child, was in wantonness of cruelty tied up Britis 
| “flogged until he fainted. In fine, unpawlll® hig 
| “horrors were perpetrated.” ed the | tl 
| These accusations repeated and varied, fom ped dreds 
substance of the memorials ; but Sobdar Mo oa | ito 
~ Khan and Shahdad added circumstances P ae | 
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jer Se Lhe Bist stated, “that he had p 
fe known ne particular friend of the Bene 
pGovernment 1 contradistinction to others That 
_ |ape took no part in the battle, nor in the attack of 
sine Residency. That after Meeanee he remain ’ 
yhis palace confident in the good will of the 


«General, who could have no fault to find with 


‘ shim, and indeed owed him favour, since he had 
el strenuously opposed the wishes of those turbulent 
g \Beloochs, who returning from the battle desired 
ro. to defend Hyderabad and the fortress. Yet all 
ye ls merit had not saved him from captivity or 
m |" fom plunder ; his women had been insulted, his 
h. servants maltreated. Never since the English 
g | had become masters of India had such disgrace 
f ("ud oppression and tyranny being experienced 
| (“towards any friend of Government.” 

m | And then he, a Mussulman, appealed in the 
py jume of Jesus Christ for redress! thus betraying 


Jie real authors of his shameless memorial. He, 
tho pretended he had no control of the Be- 
lochs that attacked the Residency, who claimed 
. ltvouwr because he was not at Meeanee, thus casting 
(Side the declarations of his brother Ameers as 
{ their innocence of hostilities, he, this Sobdar, had 
y }fvertheless offered just before the battle, to place 
it | he thousand of his warriors in the Belooch ranks 
d |"th orders to fall on their own countrymen during 
h : action: he had control over them for that 
d teachery, none to prevent them attacking a 
d ]Msh! But ample proof was obtained oa : 

il urged the attack on the Residency, and hac 
a N warriors!to fight at Meeanee, where n 
(ds of th ‘shed, while he, coward anc 
hi IOM RATER fit from what- 
Mator, remained in his palace to pro 
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r ever might happen. In truth he 
tory, like all the other Ameers, ay 
because any lukewarmness woy] 
ruin if the battle was gained, 


ex pecteq 


E Yi, 
1d sent his ne 
l 


Y, complai 
that though, like Sobdar, he was the peculiar ite 


of the British, and had sent no men to fight, and 
was not in any way concerned in the Belooch dis. 
turbances; he had, nevertheless, been plundered, 
and made a captive of ina more degrading manner 
than the other Ameers had been. For while resid. 
ing in the fortress he was suddenly seized, thrown 
on an elephant without attendants, and so carried 
off to the garden of captivity. He also had learned 
from books and histories, that oppression was uot 
allowed by the Christian religion ! 

Shahdad’s case was even more piteous. He wasa 
lonely captive, yet he had always been a friend, and 


had nothing to do with the attack on the Residency. | 


He had restrained the Beloochs at that time; r 
had harangued the other Ameers on the folly a 


i . Ou | 
wickedness of such a proceeding, and, after 


tram’s retreat, he had prevented the Lugharees na 
pursuing the boats up the river. Finally, he 
no part in the murder of Captain Innes. d for 
Such were the shameless memorials ar antl 
those miserable degraded Princes by thei Pale 
coadjutors at Bombay ; and hard they Pee até 
be sent out of that capital; feeling truly "3% mli 
distance the game of interested ci 
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{pi be 8° conveniently played. Three of their me- CHAP 

gonial, namely, those of Sobdar, Nusseer, and _ Vill. 
joa ed were sent by the Bombay Governmenttp 
y Charles Neneg They reached him while en- 

Joged in his last operations against the Lion, just 

‘so days before he was struck down by the sun ; 

yd he thus noticed them to Lord Ellenborough ;— 

« J send your Lordship three complaints against Sepp en 
ys, With the replies of the accused. I think it my hele He 
«duty to make no answer (except to your Lordship) 
«4oacensations which I know to be concocted by a 
«hostile party at Bombay. There are several other 
“eomplaints, each of several sheets of foolscap, 

“ad gross impudent falsehoods all. I have not 
‘answered them, but when I have a little leisure 
“Ishall send them with the necessary remarks. Appendix, 
i: | After your Lordship has seen my defence I will **™ 
“burn it, if your Lordship pleases, or re-word it 

“for the facts are as I state. Your Lordship will, 
|"Iam sure, make some allowance for a man abso- 
“lutely wearied out with their incessant unblushing 

| downright falsehoods. As to going minutely into 
}adisproof of all their gross assertions, I could 
“easily do it, but I must give up my command, and 

| request a permanent establishment; for RY 

a lisproof of their assertions would be immediately 


= 


i “followed by another volume of lies.” aoe 
| But notwithstanding his fatigue and ane) 
m fand illness, and the accumulation off Duss ae 
ad} tenly imposed on him by the arrival at once o 

Mr months’ communications from two Gop 
t: tents, he did send refutations of the ae 
‘ Mommies, complete and een ad 
A lumnies, as he had foretold, Bae a w if to 


[ent to him by the Bombay Gov 
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€Ceiye any 


Ym 
to Lorg Ble. 


iE 
n0W f 
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gure 


and desired they might be sent 
borough. 

The object of these memorials bei 
truth nor justice, nor the public inte 
thing decent or honourable, they on ' m 
standing the complete exposure of thein ith i 
transmitted to England by their alschon ort 
influence the Directors, and even + em 
Majesty ; but the only effect hitherto E 
display the baseness and knavery wl F 
them. a 

. ə 

Meeanee, and he quitted the H ee A 
tle of Hyderabad, leaving Si Om Lote the bi p 
a lowered opini ; f hi ae me Nep vat E 

Opinion o his abilities as a diplomatis | °% 
and an officer ; yet bearing with him the name of | Poit 
friend, and the assurance, not coldly expressed, of M 
the General’s esteem for his courage and zeal. | tions 
After a short stay at Bombay he proceeded to Bng: serio 
land, openly professing his obligation to the man jul; 
who had risked the Governor-General’s displeasure ; Kre 
to get him restored to a public situation in Scinde, | “Us 
Obtaining immediate access to the Ministers and pY 
the India House, he placed Sir C. Napier’s co: | i 
duct in the most unfavourable light, affirms a 
that the Ameers were to the last moment willing a 
to submit, and there was no necessity fo hos- E 
tilities—that he would himself have attained fi] gm 
peaceable termination of the difficulties, # he D A 
not been restrained by the General, who had ra that 
over misled Lord Ellenborough, by re 
certain notes of conferences held with the Am" 
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li jyderabad, by Outram, copies of w 
wor furnished to the Secret Committee, 
Astonished at these revelations, from such a 
gurce, $0 seriously affecting the character of Sir 
Charles Napier, the ministers became apprehensive 
jat his victories, instead of being achievements 
porthy of honours and rewards, would be found 
nimes, subversive of England’s reputation for 
justice and good faith. That reputation was not 
indeed very high for those virtues in the East ; 
jut the Government, disturbed by this intelli- 
gence, suspended all notice of the General’s ex- 
edi; | ploits. No rejoicing guns announced, no public 
thnks graced the conquest of a great kingdom, 
bat. | aud battles almost without parallel in history, 
vith | ere passed over in gloomy silence. A whispered 
jg |aecusation had more weight than those great ex- 
„ of | ploits. 
rm Major Outram, who was in neither of the ac- 
| ions, had been the direct cause of the only two 
rious military mistakes committed by the Gene- 
an | "l; and his inopportune advice, if it had not been 
ye  Ptemptorily rejected on other points, would have 


hich were 


de {used the entire destruction of the army. He 
md | "OW intercepted, for a time, the Governments at- 
ae huowledement of that army’s noble services. 
ing | ånd at this moment several English a a 
it | "king for their guides the foul ne = 
p | Aboured to extol Major Outram’s ae us afe 
the | Stinde, and to depreciate Sir Charles D p 
jad | me friends and admirers of the formers rted 
re | "ected with former Indian Coleen z ie 
ing Hat he ought to replace the oe ambiguously 
es Min; and at times it was not yery o oement. 
linted that such would be the final arrang 
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PART These swelling anticipations Were but 

1. Major Outram returned to India, anq Pi via, 
an inferior political post in an obscure ad Bt 
which, it is said, he had held twenty years beta 
Sir Charles Napier has governed Scinde if a 


present day, with the same energy and abilit y 
displayed in the conquest. Widely spread a n 
5 


fame as a general ; widely also as an administrator 
and Eastern ruler. His name is known, and if 
warfare dreaded, throughout Central Asia. Dis. 
tant barbarian Princes seek his friendship and al- 
liance, for they cannot separate the idea of sove- 
reign power from great exploits in battle. Curious 
proof of this has been recently furnished by tyo 
Embassies in the beginning of the present year, 
The first from Yar Mohamed of Herat, who sent 
his nephew with presents and credentials to the 
Bombay Government; but the Prince thinking 
Sir Charles Napier the greater power, turned aside 
to him and offered his presents. His object was 
to bespeak the good will of the British Govern- 
ment ; the General advised him to continue his 
journey to Bombay ; he did so and was most ungra- 
ciously received. Scarcely had he quitted the 
head-quarters, when another Prince, sent by the 
Khan of Khiva, or Orgunjie, whose dominions touch 
on the Aral Sea, arrived also with presents, H 
direct to the Conqueror of Scinde. He had E 
his way with great difficulty and danget, and a 
presenting his credentials delivered this mae 
“ The Khan of Khiva hates the Russians; a Aa 
Bokhara Ruler ; and the man of Herat. Why 


e 
; EEE ill aveng 
you English, of whom itis said, you WI 5 mas 
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If you cuap, 
meer of VIII. 
bara from the east, the Khan will attack fos Bous 


fon the west, and success will be certain” Such 
‘the renown of Sir Charles Napier in Central 
jia. With twelve thousand selected troops he 
wuld gibbet the murderer of Bokhara over the 
paves of Connolly and Stoddart. The glory he 
hs gained by arms and policy is too bright to be 
iiscured by the foul breath of insidious maligners. 
The morning sun which lights up the mountain’s 
ow, raises malignant vapours from the marsh at 
isbase, the midday sun disperses them. 
Major Outram’s notes were sent by the Secret 
Committee to the Governor-General. Lord Ellen- 
lorough had never seen them before, and required 
tom the General an immediate explanation. He appenais, 
won got it, and so full, so complete, that all doubts pi 
_ {eto where censure should fall were instantly dissi- 
Inte. Far from furnishing ground for belief that 
| |yeace might have been preserved, the notes only 
[moved how egregiously Major Outram had been 
| cluded by the Ameers. The withholding of them 
fom the Governor-General, to whom they geg 
utaddressed, was accidental ; but in a public view 
{the General did not consider them of any 1mpor- 
fence; the writers weakness of judgment a 
| “ant of penetration were apparent to him at t : 
| tme, and were completely exposed by es 
‘ents. In justice to himself the Coe ite 
fut other communications which he ha har Jd 
a oe Ostram and hedde eoa 
lr ajor Outram, an a himasa public 
ae generous reluctance to Ia rough 
a in the opinion of Lord Ellenborten? 


who was 
| alr g „ds him. 
| "ady indisposed towards "a ; 


Afghans, the Khan will assist you 


f attack the man of Herat and the A 
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PART In the copies of the notes of confe 


5 rences Je 
before the Secret Committee was the es, laj 


Roostum’s statement of his intercourse witl 
General, in the matter of ceding the « Pu i "th 
Ali Moorad; but Major Outram diq naasa $ 
_ Charles Napier’s letter, written to himself ‘i a 
ee time, contradicting Roostum’s statement and ex ue 
Section 2 ing its falsehood. The Government was thus hn 
believe the General had insidiously and e 
driven the old Ameer to give up his dignity We, 
patrimony. Though oblivious of this important 
document in England, Major Outram had in Seinde 
erroneously assumed, in one of his public comment 
Se cations, that Sir Charles Napier had pledged him. 
sections self to give large tracts of land and amount of 
revenue to Ali Moorad, and he adverted to a treaty 
having such a provision. Hence along with the 
demand for explanation, as to the notes of confe- 
rence, Lord Ellenborough required an account of 
this pledge and treaty, of which he knew nothing. 
Neither did Sir Charles Napier! He had madeno 
treaty, given no pledge, knew not to what Major 
Outram alluded! 
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Sustained by irrefragable proofs, the Generals Agha 
answers to these various accusations and imaginings theca 
satisfied the Government in the East and in Eng a 
land. Lord Ellenborough and the Council at Cal | over 
cutta placed on record their strong sense of the Ti 
honour and ability of Sir Charles Napier; cu a [n ‘a 
astonishment at the extent of Major Outram i a í aa 
lusion as to the Ameers. The Ministers in Engl it 4 
moved the iheni of both Houses of P ar has 
to the gallant troops and their leader : oT | ibe 
claimed their glowing admiration © pE blic tough 


qualities of the man, whose purity 2? P 
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| nou they had so recently been led 47] 
‘he Duke ot Wellington’s encomiums of Mae vit 
ili- ur. 


pty aaah an and forcibly expressed TE 

ha nice discrimination of circumstance s IEL 

jewed that he had critically examined t} ea 

jns, may be considered as history and 3 i 

With these guides, the full force of the G ‘5 , 

ndicatory letters will be understood a 

gerits of Major Outram as an Indien Filion 

o counsellor, and a friend may be 

The Sovereign, and the two Houses of Parlia- 

nent, have accepted the policy of Lord Ellenbo- 

dmgh and the exploits of Sir Charles Napier, as 

- |lonourable augmentations to England’s ars ve 

Jeret and nameless calumniators still labour, by 

| |ppealing to faction, to lower the fame of those 

irave and worthy men; and with a cuckoo cry 

i |ontinually assail them, wilfully misrepresenting 

„ (leir justification, as one founded on expediency im 

) Jorn of justice, whereas it is founded on expediency 
ported by justice. 

It was both inexpedient an 

; Afghanistan : but that war bein 

| |tbeeame expedient though unjust, to coerce the 
dmeers of Scinde; and so by the A uckland 
Government it was done, with the vice of hypoctsy 

| | *peradded. 

a expedient and just, that Lord Ellenbo- 

d E being Governor-General A bee 

Bees mdan Empire toa m Pe of his 

been placed, by the folly and inju 
t Htedecessor. d Ellenbo- 
a Eos expedient ang ee a object, insist 
gh should, to attain that PiE 


d unjust to invade 
g once commenced 
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upon the maintenance of existing nee 
their integrity, and punish those who vio] es in 
at a crisis so vital. ated then 

The Ameers of Scinde were bound | 
Auckland treaties ; they had been unjustly v the 
upon those rulers, but they had signed them P 
a public protest, and had for three years B 
them the guide and guarantee of their Dion, 
with the British Power. They haq profited hon 
their provisions, acknowledged they were binding 
and after being deposed, claimed merit not only 
for adhering to them, but for having been eamey 
to bring them about. This claim was false indeed 
on both heads, but it admitted the fact that th 
alliance rested on those treaties, 

The Ameers had violated, grossly and frequently, 
the Auckland treaties; and that in the view of 
driving the British army from Scinde, and abating 
the power of England in India. 

It was expedient and just, that Lord Ellenbe. 
rough should punish such transgressions, and insure 
future faith by imposing new conditions, seeing the 
first had failed. The Ameers accepted the new 


conditions, but at the very moment of signing and | 


ratifying them with their seals, attacked the British 


troops, not in despair, but in the full hope and con: 


fidence of destroying them. They were naye 
feated, and it became expedient, and jus 
and benevolent, to put an end to their ho ae 
It was just, because they had shewn wA aC 
could not be trusted in, peace or war. It lat 
pedient, because it was for the interests oi E the 
Ít was benevolent, because the well-bemg í 
Scindian people and even of the Beloochs, 
considered, was secured thereby. It was 


rrid rule. 


wise, 


t and wise. 


fairly 


causi 
civill 

W 
vary 
prute 
right 
Bing! 
there 
ment 
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ause it was benevolent, and because it promoted 
jvilization and commerce in barbarous countries 

Who has suffered by it? The Ameers only ! The 

yery persons who had offended. To remove g 


; uch 
jrutal treacherous tyrants, having a well 


grounded 


ight to do so, was an act of beneficence worthy of 
fogland’s greatness. The conquest of Scinde is 
therefore no iniquity. The glory of the achieve- 
ment is a pure flame kindled on the altar of justice. 
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APPENDIX, No. I. 


[Jena A CONTINUATION OF THE APPENDIX To Cuar. VI. 

[sr Part, TOUCHING THE CONDUCT OF Sir CHARLES 
NAPIER, IN THE MATTER OF THE ÅMEER Roostum’s 
| Cession oF THE TURBAN TO Att Moorap. 


Section 1. 
Sir C. Napier to Ali Moorad, December, 1842. 


“Meer Roostum Khan voluntarily went to your High- 
ws’s fortress of Dejee; he there publicly and formally 
paced the Turban on your head. He then wrote solemnly 
‘nthe sacred Khoran, that he had given to you the Turban 
{the Talpoors. 

“When I heard of these things, I asked permission to 
|"itupon the Ameer, to speak with his Highness as to the 
tev treaty, and to hear from his own lips that he had given 

|P public affairs to your guidance. What was the course 
jittsued by his Highness? He abandons your roof, he 
| from me, he places himself at the head of those 
| Meers who have been intriguing against the English, and 

[o have, as you inform me, collected bands for the pur- 
¢ | Ise of resistance to the authority of the Turban. This is 

| 8e conduct in the Ameer. The only course for me 

| Pursue is to advise your Highness publicly to proclaim to 

| Scindians, that you are the legitimate chief of the 
| ‘Poors; to call on the other Ameers to obey you as such 
| to dismiss their armed followers. If they refuse, I will 
; erse them by force. To those Ameers you will pre- 

le their lands, but no fortress shall be held in upper 
i 


onde but by your Highness’s Killedar.” 
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SECTION 2. 


Sir C. Napier to Meer Ali Moorad, Jan. 14th 
3 


1843, ÍR 

I understand from Major Outram, that he thinks y s 

Highness has not clearly understood what has been en S i 

preted to you, which makes me greatly regret not being i ` 

to speak with your Highness myself, that I might male i 
myself understood by your Highness personally. The a 

safe thing is to put my meaning into writing. The Goren Be 


nor-General has ordered me to support your Highness as 
the lawful possessor of the Turban. As Rais, your Highness [he 
has certain privileges and certain lands, which appertain, 
not to the individual, but to the Turban. ‘These must be 
given to you with the Turban, but the rights and pos- 
sessions of the other Ameers must be maintained, as pre- 
scribed in the draft of the new treaty; and I endeavoured 
from the first to have it explained to your Highness, that 
no portion of their estates can be transferred to you. If 
they resist the arms of the Company in war, and if a shot be 
fired by them at the troops under my command, then! 
have orders to take all their estates, in the name of the | 
Company, and they would not be made over to your High- j 
ness ; at least such, in my belief, is the intention of the 
Governor-General. I hope, therefore, that your se 
will explain to your relations, what great loss of j en ' 
territory would fall upon the Talpoor family, if any ° 
1] them commit hostilities upon the troops under my orders 


SECTION 8. J 
rh Sir C. Napier to the Governor-General in Cowen 
August 16th, 1843. ; 
it will 


PE 
By reference to my letters and proclamation ” ameets 


be seen that I promised to preserve to all the 


their rights. If Roostum had legally bestowed T ponti 
brother Ali Moorad, all his, Roostum’s idok an 
have held myself pledged to support yee Roost 
discussion of the details of the treaty. If a that dis 


2 Ta n 
had not done so, then would his Highness * 
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wssion have rejected the claims of Ali Moorad, and I 
ould have felt bound to support his Highness Meer 
Roostum. I more than once repeated to their Highnesses 
| jli Moorad and Roostum, that all should be supported in 
ileir rights and possessions. M y letters and proclamations 
uthis effect are before your Lordship in Council; but I 
never attended to the details of private transactions, the 
ime for which had not arrived. 
Inone of the letters to Major Outram, I proposed, even 
after insult had been offered to me by the Ameer Roostum, 
toreceive him with every honour and attention, whenever 
te pleased to come to my camp. From first to last, I 
ought a meeting with Meer Roostum. I made every 
dort to succeed. Once I sent Major Outram into the 
Ameer’s camp; it was close to mine; he persuaded Outram 
that he was tired, and would not come. This was all a 
fick, as I well knew at the time. I was always baffled by 
the Ameer himself, not by the intrigues of Ali Moorad, 
sthe Major believes, but, as I assert, by the Ameer him- 
lf which finally changed the opinion I originally enter- 
tined, that Roostum’s flight from Dejee was caused by his 
other. I became satisfied that his flight was a volun- 
ay act of the old Ameer’s concocting. He is full of du- 
Hlicity. This, subsequent events have proved. He fled in 
ike manner from Outram. 

By the above your Lordship and Council will perceive 
| tee Important things :— 
| First. That I made every attempt to ascertain from the 
i aa himself, whether or not he had voluntarily made 
{the Turban to his brother, and I was invariably foiled 
J the Ameer himself, 
ey That I considered the lands given over, ex- 
|, ve Of those belonging to the Turban, as a mere private 
Msaction, with which my Government had then no con- 
e at it was an affair for after consideration in discus- 

mac details of the treaty. ; 
q eee That I was without a choice, obliged by treaty 
(ot nowledge Ali Moorad. It was the Ameer Roostum, 
tha (tat had given him the Turban. But I was very 


| thatit was so, for it was evident, that the Ameer Roos- 


' 
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tum’s conduct made it almost impossible to negoti 
him. I could not trust him; and Major Oude Nate with 
his personal friend, was duped by him, am, Who wa 
It may be worth remarking, that before Meer R i 
made over his Turban and lands to Meer Ali M Oostum a 
Dejee, he had placed all those lands and the fos e at 3 a 
hands of his son and out of his own power, (see his 1 X a r 
a translation of which I enclose.) This shews that me a9 
casting discord amongst his relations, for it is evident, fe “You 
he had virtually made his son the Rais, as Ali Name Highne 
averred and said he would not submit to it, all this shews rsin 


chat J 
i not 
{swell 


the duplicity of this Prince. ply 
r Ai Mc 

SECTION 4. \iated 

Sir C. Napier to the Governor-General in Council, tis Ag 
Sept. 29, 1843. Maj 

n mak 


In reply to your. Lordship’s letter of the 4th instan, I | Ikni 
am again obliged to dissect Major Outram’s letter. The |inderst 
sentence to which your Lordship refers is contained in the [Moorac 
Major's letter of the 24th Jan. I shall take certain sen- | With 
tences and examine them :— enitor, 

Major Outram. —“ Assigning to Ali Moorad what has jad his 
been pledged to him, viz. one fourth of the remaining | Cony 
territory of upper Scinde as his perquisite as Rais, besides jue that 
one fourth as co-heir of the former sovereign, Meer “emitory 
Sorab.” tt hea 

What has been pledged to Ali Moorad? By law Meer [Genera] 
Ali Moorad became Rais. By law certain revenues are | any 
attached to the Turban. The laws of his family and fs not 
country are pledged to him, and he is pledged to them y iy loss 
perform the duties of the chieftainship. I know of no otheti att tre 


pledges, i fany, I 
: When his Highness Meer Ali Moorad told me he "i À Po 
never interfere with his brother's chieftainship, Pe p [p thoy 


on t° [Patio 
«either JA Hou 
to resi" (im sure 


that he would not allow him to place the Turban 
f head of his, Roostum’s, son. «< It is,” said he, 
i my brother’s during his life, or mine if he chooses b 
1t, but itcannot be placed on the head of of 
This shall not be, for I have force sufficient to pre” 
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Jat 1 want to know is, whether you will interfere with me 
| not 2” This is the substance of our conversation. My 
pwer to the Ameer was distinct. It admitted of no equi- 
geation; it entered into no treaty ; it gave no pledge. The 
dat fabstance was—* By the existing treaties of 1839, the 
the | Brtish Government is bound to support the Ameers in 
kir rights. You have a right to the Turban ; the existing 
was maty obliges me to support you, and I will support you.” 
th | Your Lordship will perceive that I merely assured his 
rad Highness that I would support the treaty, and this assurance 
ews usin a casual conversation. But Major Outram’s words 
mply that some treaty had been entered into by me with 
Ali Moorad, and, as I know nothing beyond what I have 
tated above, I must leave it to Major Outram to explain 
hisown meaning. 

Major Outram.—* And as you are bound, I understand, 
make good to Ali Moorad his share.” 
tI | know not what Major Outram understood, or did not 
The jinderstand, but I was bound to nothing, neither to Ali 
the jMoorad, nor any other Ameer. 
en- | With regard to the claim of Ali Moorad to part of the 

tmtory ceded to Bhawulpoor all that passed between me 

has fad his Highness here follows :— 
ing | Conversing on the march to Emaum Ghur, the Ameer told 
des jue that he possessed one or two villages in the midst of the 
eer tritory ceded to Bhawulpoor, but he added, throwing up 
$ head, < they are trifling things, and the Governor- 


er leneral is welcome to them.” I replied, “if your Highness 
"e [any possessions in that territory the Governor-General 
nd Not been aware of it, and when the details are arranged 
© Jy loss of this kind will be made good to you. The new 
et traf treaty does not contemplate depriving your Highness 
id J’ any part of your possessions.” ‘This is all that passed, 
i aS nearly as I can recollect, the interpretation was in 
é | *above words. It is not impossible that a similar con- 


sation may. have passed more than once between Sheik 
f Houssein (Ali Moorad’s vizier) and myself; indeed, I 
Sure this must have been the case, for I find a pencil 
Morandum on Outram’s letter, saying, that the Moonshee, 
Ackbar, informed me that the village, or pergunnah, in 


Jte 
Al 
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question, was in value from 40 to 50,000 
Secretary of Government, Mr. Brown 
thinks the value does not amount to 
rupees at the utmost. 
Major Outram.—“ By a late treaty.” 
What treaty Major Outram alludes to I know not 
have already said that treaty, pledge, or Promise, Bs 
into by me, there has been none. I know that before | Tot 
arrived in Scinde, Meer Ali Moorad and his family were 
at war; a battle had been fought, in which he dafeats ty 
brother Roostum and the rest of his family. Roostum, I 
believe, gave himself up to Ali Moorad on the field of 


rupees; an 

>» Informs Me he | 
e 

more than 30,009 


d the 


battle. The general opinion that I heard at the time I~; k 
arrived was, that Meer Roostum and his family had behaved S 
ill to Ali Moorad. However, the latter made it up with his 
brother on the field of battle, and some family compact 
may then have been entered into, but that such was the 
case I do not know, nor did I ever hear that any such com- 
pact had taken-place. I have been driven to the conjecture k, 
in my endeavour to account for Major Outram’s expression, 
“ By a late treaty.” : a 
Finally, my Lord, I never gave, or promised, a farthing a 
of money or an inch of land to his Highness pts i the 
although Major Outram seems to think, from his letters ' T ; 
and from what I have since heard of his conversations i j 
Bombay, that I piled riches and power upon the gue 
I made him one present ; it was an elephant; your ri 
ship confirmed the gift; and to shew your Loney 1 
very cautious I have ever been in giving what is m z 
own property, I took a pledge from his Highness hie n to by l 
Lordship disapproved of my giving the elephant, a make fin a 
pay for it, for as I take no presents I am too ae ve been a 
them myself, Ali Moorad’s conduct appears to = British | Nh 
loyal from first to last, both to his family and toe [ira 
Government. It is obvious that this was his pase iy 
with his motives we have nothing to do. The BS advice ive 
as I state, and had the Talpoors been ruled by in the ful L Th 
-of his Highness they would now have been } {five 


enjoyment of their sovereignty. 


oltection Har 
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hot, I 
N Toucuine Major Ourram’s Nores or ConrERENCES 
0 
X WITH THE AMEERs, 
y were 
ted his 
— S 
tum, I 
ield of 


time | [The notes are to be found in the Parliamentary Papers on 
Scinde ; the substance has been given in the narrative of 


chaved Major Outrarh’s diplomacy at Hyderabad.] 

vith his 

ampact Section 1. 

ee The Governor-General to the Secret Committee, 
ai June 18th, 1848. 


ession | “ These notes I never read until I saw them to-day. I 

now absolutely nothing of what may have passed be- 
rthing keen Major Outram and the Ameers, while he was acting 
oorad, {8 Commissioner under Sir C. Napier for the settlement 
etter, the details of the treaty, to which the Ameers had gene- 
ons at [ally given their assent.” 


meer! 

Lord- Section 2. 

p how Sir Charles Napier to the Governor-General, 
t my Hyderabad, July 11th, 1848. 


Be I have to acknowledge the receipt of your Lordship’s 
yas 


jitter, dated 14th ultimo, which arrived here yesterday, 
make [losing some notes of conversations held by Major Out- 
a J with the Ameers, and with their yakeels, between the 
nis {Xtand 18th February last. 
| The notes of the meeting with the Ameers, on the 12th 
: ebruary, were probably sent to me, but I did not re- 
"ive them. 
The notes of the meeting on the 8th February, I re- 
Med on the 11th, these I could not forward to your 
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Lordship, because, after the 13th, our communicay ins 0 
were intercepted; but the inclosed copy of a ee pis 
Major Outram shows that I intended to do so, a to ie 
did not think it necessary, as we were on the eye a E, 
battle, which I knew could not take place if the Nn a ii d 
were honest and spoke the truth. After the action na \meer 
Ameers placed my small force in so much danger i ico 
their intrigues with Meer Shere Mohamed, that I neve day, tc 
thought more of Outram’s “ minutes,” till I received your  {iroops; 
Lordship’s present letter. Pd 

Recurring to that period, and as it seems that Major ihe Mi 
Outram has sent his statement to the Government, it is in, fad ple 
cumbent on me to show what weight was due to his judg. jexcept 
ment on that occasion, and what weight also was due to the | In e 
assertions of the Ameers, that they wanted to keep the |tip’s a 
peace with us; for upon their sincerity depends any value | 1. T 
which may be supposed to attach to their conversations hey we 


with Outram. ated th 
I shall, for the present, confine my remarks to the period {februa 
between the 8th and 12th of February. heir ful 


Major Outram had been deceived by the Ameers. On fr the 
the 10th and 11th February, he sent two letters to me, teir di 


following each other, by express; these letters contained Statiox 
three important things :— eM j 
1. A request that I should halt the troops. uk he 
2. A request that I should go in person to Hyderabad. i i ly fc 
3. The information that the Ameers had es E: 
m 


their troops. 
Now, my Lord, it so happened, that the ae were, [ave 
| Major Outram wrote the above, 25,862 fighting Me ee 
Í a portion of them strengthening their position at m Ont- {he Hi 
about six miles off, and the others were round Majo è 
ram’s house, preparing to attack it. 

Ten thousand men of the Chandia tribe h 
river, and were coming down the left bank of the * thi 15099 
my rear; 7000 of Meer Roostum’s men were wit nd wel? Moog 
miles, in rear of my left flank at Kone a Mo ji 
about to march on Meeanee; 10,000, under 
hamed, were marching from Meerpoor 3 ate 


ment when jtade m 


i 
| 
| 
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pins on the right bank of the Indus, thousands more were 
‘yeparing to come; so that I had, as my spies correctly 
hg (ited, 25,000 men in my front, and 25,000 more marching 
fa pon me in all directions, and these without reference to 
ær ihe tribes gathering in the hills, and all these, as the 
the |Ameers affirmed to Major Outram, perfectly beyond their 
by wntrol. Yet Major Outram sent me two letters in one 
ver lay, to assure me that the Ameers had dismissed all their 
‘our {itoops, and asked me to let him give them a pledge that I 
sould not march. ‘Thus, in a most perilous position, would 
ajor fie Major’s advice have completely shackled my movements, 
in, fad placed my small army beyond the power of being saved, 
dg. jecept by a miracle. 
the | In examining the foregoing facts, let me draw your Lord- 
the |thip’s attention to two very important points :— 
lue | I. That the Ameers did not want to have peace, that 
ons hey were confident of victory, and had accurately calcu- 
ated the day I should arrive at Meeanee, namely the 17th 
iod february: and they knew that they could not assemble 
keir full force of 50,000 men, till the night of the 17th 
On jit the morning of the 18th of February. Therefore all 
ne, fheir diplomacy of dissimulation, procrastination, and pro- 
ied ftation, was put in force to deceive Major Outram and 
bain a pledge that I should halt, if only for a day. I 
hink he would have so pledged himself, had I not posi- 
ively forbidden him to give any pledge without my consent. 
That this was the real motive of the anxiety exhibited by 
he Ameers, to suspend my march if only for a day, is 
tade more apparent by the fact that there was no advan- 
ye to be gained by delaying the signature of the draft 
jteaty. On the contrary, to sign this draft would enable 
° Ameers at once to discuss and formally to protest 
jBtinst any and every part of it, while it would relieve 
he hem at once from the presence of our troops; but they 
‘te confident of victory, and wanted to fight. ‘There were 
000 men to be obtained by one day’s delay in my arrival 
+, “®eanee ; and if the Ameers could have gained a week, 
Nould have brought us into the hot season, which they 
p sht would paralyze my movements, and finally destroy 
p troops—they were in a great measure right. 
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2. Had I been persuaded to beliey 
testations of the Ameers, I should ha 
arms. 

Now, my Lord, when T considered these Matters, [ say 
l could place no faith in the truth of the Amens ie 
“ conversations” appeared to me to be so much waste. A Ms 

But this was not all. Outram had asked me sore 
go to Hyderabad alone, and recommended me O oi "E 
troops to Meerpoor. My throat would have been cut i 
course ; and the troops having lost their General, and he 
ing been removed forty miles from their line of cone 
cation, viz. the Indus, would have been placed as follows;— 


| 
\ 


e in the jesuit 


ic 
ve betrayedth al pro. 


© British 


Desert. 


| Hyderabad. 


O 


40 Miles. 


Mecrpoor- 


2,800 British. 


Indus. 
Enemy 60,000 Men. 


Desert 


From this position they would very quickly have been 
pushed into the desert, and there every soul must have 
perished; even victory could not have saved them, they 
could never have regained the river, harassed bya repulsed 


but hourly increasing force for forty miles, a force mor | 


than twenty times their own numbers before the battle 

As Major Outram seems to have forwarded his notes, 
think he ought also to have forwarded my denial of 
Roostum’s assertions. 

This does not appear to have been done, $ 
liberty of sending herewith a copy of my letter; b 
the same letter in which I acknowledged the receipt 
conversation with the Ameers on the 8th of Februaiy 

Though much harassed by the unavoidable ay, 
attaches to the command of a young and 1m eft any 
force suddenly assembled, I am not aware that A 
thing unreported to your Lordship that 
importance; but, in case of accident, I have @ og 
to the Ameers copied, as well as my proclamations, 5 


so I take the 
ng indee 
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to. ‘with any letters to Major Outram, which bear on the sub- 
ish [ject indeed, I believe, all I have doso. These wil] enable 
jour Lordship to shew the English Government, that I did 
hat fall but sacrifice the honour of our arms to maintain the 
eit | peace, for which I believe that both your Lordship and 
t, myself were as anxious as Major Outram or any other 
‘to person.” 
SECTION 3. 


y- The Governor-General in Council to Sir C. Napier, 
ni- Calcutta, August 7th, 1843. 


“We have all read with the greatest interest your Excel- 
lncy’s letter of the 11th ult., communicating certain 
explanations, with respect to your correspondence with 
Major Outram immediately before the battle of Meeanee, 
md with respect to the position of your army at that period. 

We cannot but feel that it is to your penetration and 
decision, your army owes its safety. 

Major Outram’s confidential letter to you, of the 11th of 
February, he had intended to send by a servant of Meer 
en )Roostum, who was then betraying him by a false statement 
We ji his force at Khoonhera; yet that letter contained a sugges- 
ey fon, which, if communicated to Meer Ali Moorad, might 
ed llave added him to the confederacy against us. j 
e f On the 15th of February, Major Outram observed, that 
lis despatches of the last few days would have led you to 
“pect, that his earnest endeavours to effect an amicable 
rangement with the Ameers of Scinde would fail; yet, 
mthe previous day, the Ameers had affixed their seals to 


Meerpoor. 


i J! € treaty, a proceeding usually viewed in the light of an 
5 [micable arrangement, or at least, gn arrangement intended 
| 


| preclude hostilities, not immediately as in this case to 
| Pecede them.” 


SECTION 4. 


Sir C. Napier, to the Governor- General, 
} Hyderabad, July 18, 1843. 


! I was much vexed at myself for not having sent Major 
| tirants notes of his interview with the Ameers, because I 


2K 
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received them on the 11th of February, and the 
‘open to the 13th, as I find, by a long letter Written t 
Lordship on that day. © Your 

We were all hard-worked at the time, and 
thinking that, as a battle would take place, or peace 
made in a few days, (if Major Outram’s assertions yy 
correct), the face of affairs would change, I The 
delayed sending this paper, till I heard of the Ane 
having signed the draft Treaty. I had however made 
preparations for sending the notes of Outram’s meeting to 
your Lordship, for I have just found among my papers, A 
copy of that paper prepared for transmission to your Lord. 
ship, and with it I find my private notes made on reading 
it. I had by that time discovered, that there was a patty 
resolved to support the Ameers through thick and thin. 

I received Outram’s notes on the 1 1th, I must have made 
these notes that evening. The copy, occupied as every one 
was, could hardly have been ready before the evening of the 
12th. I required much time each of those days to be alone 
in uninterrupted reflection, upon the conflicting information 
sent me by Major Outram, and the reports of my spies 
It was impossible to << jump at conclusions.” Major 
Outram’s character and local experience, gave great weight 
to his assertions, yet they were diametrically opposed to the 
statements of the scouts. The fate of the force, perhaps 
much more, depended on my decision ; few men could A 
through more anxiety than I did during those days, les 
disgrace should fall on the British arms through my age": 
The papers found on the Murree chiefs, and their arrest, H 
occupied all the 12th nearly, and decided my aye 
There remained little doubt of the way in which 
had been duped. I thought it essential, the copie Jc 
letters found on the Murree chief Hyat Khan, shou 
sent to your Lordship, in case of any misfortune 
the troops. I still hoped for the promised treaty‘ at 
have intended to send that and the notes on the + end, 
together. On the 14th all communication was at ceting 
and my whole time occupied by prepa 
the enemy, endeavouring to ascertain W 
were his intentions, our er direction of mare 
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t was guides were either treacherous or frightened to death, 
your | The Ameers and their falsehoods passed from my head; 
heir armies alone occupied my attention. The march apo 
dllect fan enemy of such force, was alone so engrossing, that really 
e be |i{[had thought these papers important, which I neither did 
Were {yor do now, I could not have attended to them. If they 
refore produce annoyance, or throw difficulties in your Lordship’s 
neers | yay, very deeply do I regret that I forgot to send them 
made } after the battle. 


ng to i 

15) a Secrion 5. 

k t The Governor-General in Council, to the Secret Committee, 
ding August 14th, 1843. 

party 


Sir C. Napier has entered at some length into a justifica- 
nade | tion of his proceedings previous to the battle of Meeanee. 
me |In doing this, he has placed upon our records a mass of 
fthe | most curious and interesting matter, which we regret that it 
ilone {yas not in our power to lay before you at an earlier period. 
ation | We strongly feel that it was to Major-General Sir C. 
pies. Napier's penetration and decision that our army owed 
fajor | its safety; and we are astonished at the extent to which 
ight j Major Outram suffered himself to be deluded by the Ameers. 
the | We transmit for your consideration, certain memorials 
naps | which the ex-Ameers have addressed to us from Scinde ; but 


|80 ve consider it unnecessary to make any observations upon 
lest | them, Sir C. Napier’s indignant refutation of the calum- 
ay nious charges brought against himself and the gallant troops 
ls thom he commands, will be sufficient to satisfy you that the 
n. : 
| Ameers are without truth. 
ram 
F SECTION 6. 
e 
jing Remarks on Letter from the ex-Amecrs Seale a" 
| «he E . Hon. Sir 
ust | d Nusseer Khan of Khyrpoo c0 te Cae ia 
ew | Robert Peel, dated 17th August, 1844. | 
nd, THE AMEERS WRITE— 
ing 


inted Resi- 
G In th ; Mr. Ross Bell was appointe 
SE | rt of our kingdom, and 


hat 
put 


if 
| dent i Sukkur, pa 
ly » and arrived at Su 5 5 > ee 
“al j Ali? a selzing 
“ided my younger brother, ve oe d, in seizing 
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« four or five inhabited villages of my countr 


Y, Which ] p, 
“ presented to my nephew Meer Nusseer Kitten h I haq toi 
i fh 
Remarks. the 
| off 


On the division of upper Scinde by the deceased Meer | two 
Sohrab Khan, he, to prevent future disputes, wrote in his | ds 
Koran, detailing exactly the shares of his three sons, Moen, one 
Roostum, Moobarick, and Ali Moorad Khan, By this int 
deed the villages alluded to were granted to Ali Moord | the 
Khan: during the minority of this Meer the villages were | if t 
by deceit taken possession of by his brothers in 1838, Ali | it 
Moorad assembled a force to recover the villages he had | nes 
been unjustly deprived of. Roostum Khan persuaded him | 1 
to disband his force, solemnly promising by writing inthe | had 
Koran to cause the restoration to Ali Moorad of the villages, | was 
This promise Roostum Khan broke. On the British troops 
being located in Scinde the matter in dispute was, accord- 
ing to treaty, submitted to the Political Agent, Mr. Ros 
Bell, who after due inquiry adjudged the case in favour of 
Ali Moorad. That decision has been approved of and 
confirmed by the Rt. Honourable the Governor-General of 
India. Sur 

(Signed) E. J. Brown, 
Secretary to Scinde Government. 


Tur MEERS WRITE— 


ji “ After about seven days, on the 16th of Zil Kadut, 
oor, and said, 


“© 1257 Hegira, Captain Brown came to Khyrp English l 

T “< If you agree to seal the treaty—good ; if not, 0 al pec 
if “army, which is now at Pultun, near Roree, will ones tor 
“ on Khyrpoor to-morrow and plunder it. Ua atte 
“threat he compelled me to seal (sign) the new trea on |! 

‘£ also told me I was to be guided in all parts % ma ih 

“ duct by the advice of my younger brother, Ali nec 

“ which I would find for my advantage.” S l 

ci 

REMARKS. dep im : 

There is not one word of truth in this. J nC. Nap | $ 


on the occasion referred to by Major-General ' 
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ptake a letter to Meer Roostum and Nusseer Khan at 
Khyrpoor, calling on them to give a direct answer whether 
they would sign the new treaty, which had previously been 
fered for their acceptance. ‘They detained me more than 
wo hours, endeavouring to persuade me to enter into a 
discussion of the details of the treaty. I gave them but 
one answer throughout, viz. that I had no authority to enter 
into anysuch discussion, that I was the bearer of a letter to 
them, and that I required their reply, yes or no—and that 
if they would not give it I should leave for Sukkur without 
it. They eventually gave me a reply stating their willing- 


| ness to sign the treaty. 


I need hardly remark that at this period no British troops 
had passed the Indus from Sukkur. Ali Moorad’s name 
was not once mentioned in the conversation. 

(Signed) E. J. Brown, 


Secretary to Scinde Government. 


APPENDIX, No. III. 


SUPPLEMENTARY LETTER TOUCHING MAJOR OUTRAM’S 
DiırLomMacY. 


Secrion 1. 


Sir Charles Napier to the Governor-General. 
Hyderabad, July 3rd, 1843. 


informs me that a letter The name 
é Oy 70. of this wise 
« considered the destruc Soran sis 


agitious act than the not known 
i to the Au- 


A private letter from Bombay 
received from * * *, says he 
tion of Emaum Ghur, asa more fl 


attack upon the Residency.” ie rar of mis 
Q 3 r j ine ne work, or1 
As nothing would give me more pain than having do or a 


anything which might expose your Lordship to attack, it is given. 
Necessary for me to furnish proofs that I have not done sO. 

l. Emaum Ghur, with all other fortresses in upper 
Scinde, belonged to the Turban, or “ Rais.” 

2. His Hichness Ali Moorad was Rais by the law of 
Scinde, and Meer Mohamed was in rebellion against him. 

3. His Highness accompanied me to Emaum Ghur. 


. 
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On our arrival, he proposed to destroy the fortres 
afterwards seemed doubtful whether he would = 
I wrote to his Highness to convince him of the never 
that measure. = of 

4, He consented, and I enclose to your Lordship His 
Highness’s reply, authorising me to destroy Emaum Chu 

5. His Highness himself fired som ; 
once or twice threw shells into the fort, so that I was fully 
borne out in what I did by the owner of the fortress, I 
could legally have done the same thing under the like 
sanction, in the middle of England, and this Without ad- 
verting to the breaches of treaty, and Preparations for war 
everywhere carrying on by the Ameers against us, 

Another charge against me I find to be, that my “ con- 
tinued march upon Hyderabad, in despite of the advice of 
Major Outram, was that which forced the Ameers to wat,” 
I certainly did reject Major Outram’s advice, because I 
soon saw that he was grossly deceived by the Ameers. I 
had several proofs of this, one or two of which I now feel it 
right to state to your Lordship. 

1. Major Outram, being at Hyderabad, sent me two 
(or three my journal says, but I can find but two) des- 
patches by express, on the 12th, to assure me that the 
Ameers had not any armed men except their usual per- 
sonal attendants, and that these Were not more numerous 
than Indian Princes of their rank, would move with in time 
of profound peace. At that moment the army of the 
Aineers was assembled at Meeanee, only six miles ge 
Hyderabad, and were preparing their position! At r 
moment he was writing these despatches to me; his ma 
was surrounded by 8000 Beloochees (who had eight piec 


3 15th 
of cannon, ) Preparing for their attack on him, the 
February, 


e of the suns, and 


À Jyderabad 
2. Major Outram wrote to ask me to go to Hy dl 


alone to meet the Ameers. z 
3. He proposed my sending my troops to pa si 
Had I allowed myself to be guided by M Haye would 

my own throat and his, and the throats of all with pe one 

Probably have been cut, and the army left wibo ae out 

at Meerpoor, forty miles from the river, which fom 
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ut fne of communication by steamer with Sukkur and Bom- 
h fay, and with the friendly territory of His Highness Ali 
of jloorad, which extended south as far as Nowsharra: when 
‘us jsolated, the army would have been attacked by 
is 0,000 men, pushed back upon the desert, and there have 
, _ |aiserably perished. 
d As Major Outram had lived many years at the Court of 
y ifyderabad, and every one spoke of his “ great local know- 
I |kdge of the Ameers, and of this country,” while I was a 
e perfect stranger to both, I might well have been excused 
- |(upposing anything can excuse a general officer for losing 
t Fan amy,) had I allowed myself to have been guided by 
| Major Outram ; and his advice was pressed upon me with 
ill the zeal inspired by honesty of purpose, added to an 
f [ardent disposition. But my spies brought me intelligence 
that 80,000 men were in my front; some said 40,000. 
Iconcluded that these spies exaggerated numbers, but it 
vas clear to my mind that the Beloochees were above 
20,000 men, and in sufficient numbers to make them be- 
lieve that their victory would be certain. Therefore ‘I 
agued that Major Outram’s report was wrong, that he was 
deceived, and ignorant of what was passing about him. 
| His proposal to march the troops to Meerpoor, made me 
think that he understood very little of war; I therefore 
paid no attention to his suggestions. I put all my sick and 
treasure on board a steamer, and resolved to attack the 
enemy; if we were beaten we had plenty of provisions, and 
with our backs to the river, (for retreat would have been 
i disastrous) and the steamers, I would have entrenched my- 
‘elf till reinforcements arrived. I had full confidence in 
| the troops, and little feared an undisciplined multitude ; 
| but still the game was not an easy one ; and I have ae 
that, had I taken Outram’s advice, as I was reproached for 
| Not having done, a second Cabool massacre would pro- 


bably have taken place. 

One would aoe imagined that the attack on the be 
‘ideney would have, at least, opened Outram s ie ae 
treachery of the characters he had to deal with. Not E it ; 

e joined me on the 16th at Muttaree, and still wante 2 
E delay my attack for a day ! yet, six hours delay wou 
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have added 24,000 men to the forces of the Am 
Meeanee. It is true that I had no Positive inform 
this at the moment; but I was sure of it from the let 

found on the Murree chief, Hyat Khan, whom e 
seized. In this letter the Ameers pressed the M 
join on the 9th. Now, I knew that these barbarians y 


Crs at 
ation of 


ane ; oul 
not leave their villages, while the feast of the Moharen 
lasted, it was to finish on the 11th ; therefore I guessed hoy 


fast they would gather after that day, and I resolved Not to 
lose an hour. If my conduct be attacked in the House of 
Commons, I think the foregoing statement will be a suff. 
cient defence. Iam not conscious of having erred in re- 
jecting Major Outram’s advice. 

Outram’s answer will be, “ there would not have been 
war.” The Ameers answered this on the 15th; but sup- 
pose not; was I to place the army at their mercy, to spate 
or destroy, as they pleased? Their mercy! J have itin 
proof, that about the time Major Outram kept assuring me 
of their pacific feelings and disposition towards us, they 
had sent orders along both banks of the Indus to their 
people, “ to kill every Englishman, woman and child, they 
could lay their hands upon.” We should have received 


the tender mercies of the Affghans in the Tezeen Pass,— . 


the mercy which Outram would have received himself, 
but for my forebodings, and sending him the light com- 
pany of the 22nd regiment. 


SECTION 2. 


Meer Ali Moorad to Sir Charles Napier. 


January 12th, 1843. 


asons 


ri . @ + x ae 
I have received your letter pointing out several hur. 


why you think it would be better to blow up Emaum G in- 
As far as the value of the property goes, I am E ich 
different; and I fully concur with you in the reason? ae 
Make it necessary to destroy it. Therefore, coe 
Me joyfully willing, by all means blow up the fort an 
Sider me always your well-wisher. 
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SECTION 3. 


Sir Charles Napier to Major Outram. 
Hyderabad, 22nd July, 1843. 
My DEAR OUTRAM, 

1. Before I proceed to discuss other things, I shall 
jegin by observing, that in one of your letters, you twice 
emark, that you had only received a short note from me. 
Now the only letters which I have received of yours which 
[have not answered, are those dated the Sth and 29th of 
March ; the first (with a letter from Lady Napier about the 
ame date, and yours, describing your visit to Mahabulesh- 
at), I only received a few days ago!!! so it is idle to refer 
vany letters but those actually received. 

2. I could not reply to your letter, dated 20th, sooner; 
hat of the 29th, reached me as I was going out against 
‘tere Mohamed; that of the Sth, I have only had a few 
ays. If I had not a sincere regard for you, I should have 
anxiety at all! However, I shall state all that has 
sed, and you must judge how far you consider yourself 
ght or wrong. I am placed in a situation where in my 
jm defence I am obliged to state all that passed between 
je 3rd and 12th of February. 1 am attacked both in 
blic papers and private letters, and I am accused of 
cing on the war, because I did not allow myself to be 
ilvised by you to halt, but am said to have attacked the 
Nneers after they had signed the treaty; and about four 
fos ago 1 had a letter from Lord Ellenborough, saying 
the had received from the Secret Committee, printed 
‘les of conversations between you as Commissioner, and 
f° Ameers, and asking if I had ever heard of these conyer- 
ftions; aud expressing his surprise at now hearing of them 
‘| the first time. At the same time private letters have 
id that I am supposed to have intercepted reports made 
Hy You, and which ought to have gone to the Governor- 
eneral, j 

| 3. How these notes came into the hands of the Secret 
$ ‘mmittee, I do not know, nor do I the least care; but the 
Sults are these :—First. That Lord Ellenborough evi- 
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dently attaches importance to them and 

sent them to him, I appear, till he iets m as Nevep 
as if I concealed what passed from his 7 xPlatatin 
the purpose of forcing the Ameers to batil A for 
That Sir George Arthur also attaches a 

these papers, in consequence of his önde RN to 
you and their own contents, for he sent chorea With 
Fitzgerald. Thirdly. That the Secret Cannes to Lord 
importance to these notes because mel 


they have 
sent them to Lord Ellenborough, but caused then We 
0 be 


printed! My position has therefore this appear. 
that I intercepted most important papers, ahi Gee | | 
: 3 1, had they Japs you 
reached Lord Ellenborough, might have prevented the w TA a 
or, that even if I had been induced by your advice toh i... 
ah p we in which I did act, the tey had 
; and worse, (if any thine \meers + 
can be worse), that I so betrayed Lord Ellenborough wo faray 
had placed unbounded confidence in me, and given methe 
utmost possible support in every way. ‘This was the posi- 
tion in which the letters from Lord Ellenborough and Sit 
G. Arthur, must have placed me in my own and their 
opinion, and this the position in which the printing of those fs 
notes, if they become public, must place me in the opinion 
of the world. Now it is quite clear that if such was the 
state of the case, I might perhaps be allowed to lay claim 
to courage, and to some degree of military skill, because 
success will generally give a man so much credit; but fis 
assuredly I could never pretend to honour, to humanity, 0 
to be trusted with the slightest diplomatic transaction; ™ parched 
short, I should deservedly be execrated as a resolute sco” pith the 
drel, who had sacrificed every thing to military gloria 
turned a deaf ear to the supplicating cry of injured m i 
betrayed Princes. This would be my position i P Bee! 
the public, supposing that there be a word of truth 1 i tly cor 
whole story. That there is not, it was necessary to show } Mitted 
Lord Ellenborough and my friends. p thus: med 
4. I therefore direct] y answered Lord Bllenborous ons hia : 
Firstly. That I had only received two of the conia tec lero : : 
and I believed that the third had been Bees on on 
Secondly, I sent him the c opy of those notes, prep mS tc 


SCcond, 
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ver apose to send to his Lordship with the probable reasons 
on, fy they were not. Thirdly. I forwarded to his Lordship 
for jar demi-official letters, between the sth and 18th of 
nd, jebruary, (first examining them to see that they contained 
to pthing private). Fourthly. I told him that my reasons 
ith jirnot halting, were that I knew the assertions contained 
td hthose conversations to be false as respected anything I 
ch fad done, especially Roostum’s assertion, that I had made 
ly tim give himself up to Ali Moorad; and that I thought 
be jen you showed that assertion to Sir G. Arthur, you 
ce, ould also have shown him my contradiction of it, (per- 
ey hps you did?) Fifthly. That your wanting me to halt, 
m Ind twice in one day, and once in another, telling me that 
e Ameers had dispersed their forces, when I knew that 
ey had not, convinced me that you were deceived by the 
meers; that your wanting me to go to Hyderabad without 
J army added another proof to my conviction that they 
l deceived you, and finally, that your proposing to me to 
atch to Meerpoor completed the proofs. Stxthly. That 
è important letter I found on the Murree chief Hyat 
an, coupled with my secret intelligence and a compa- 
son with the Ameers’ anxiety that I should halt, proved 
me past all hesitation or doubt, that they were only 
jing to gain a day or two, that they might bring 50,000 
en to Meeanee, instead of 25,000 which they had, and 
? jit subsequent knowledge of events leaves this a matter of 
t fhtory, Therefore, had I halted I should have lost the 
j™y, unless saved by a miracle; and if the force had 
arched to Meerpoor and lost its line of communication 
Pith the Indus, it would equally have been destroyed. 
How you, a Major, without much experience of war, may 
Well be excused such errors; but I as an experienced 
|. teral officer could have no excuse; and should be very 
tly condemned. Therefore, for these reasons, I stand 
“Fquitted for not attending to your advice. Finally. I 
ve told his Lordship my reason for being silent, and not 
‘“tbing him informed on these matters with that exactness 
Mich I did on all others. That reason was, that I thought 
vould injure you in his Lordship’s opinion; and this I was 
“xious to avoid. Afterwards I gave that up, because it 


$ 
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was evidently out of the question ; so that when 
ago, he wrote to tell me he heard you were oan not lone 
for employment again in Scinde, I told his Tarde 
sure you were not going to apply, for that our idea f i 
polities in Scinde were so adverse, that our workin a the 
ther was impossible. E toge. 

Now, my dear Outram, whether it has been you or v 
friends that have pushed this matter a head, I know H 
but it has been done, and I necessarily have defended aii 
will defend my conduct. “ Té has been done” as * * % x 
S E Ek k k k vory justly says in a letter to 
me, speaking of the attacks of the press, ‘to attach Lor 
Elllenborough through you.* All this has passed within 
few days, except the attacks upon me in the papers, (espe: 
cially the Bombay Times.) They have long been at work, 
but [ did not condescend to defend myself against them, 
nor indeed had I time. 

Having now told you all that has passed, I shall referto 
your letter dated 20th March. You are angry that Lord 
Ellenborough did not thank you for your exertions during 
the short time you were Commissioner, and you say you are 
sure I reported to him all your exertions; my answer's 
that I did no such thing. I studiously avoided me 
your name to Lord Ellenborough, as I was well aware k 
my appointing you Commissioner was contrary t0 r A 


ee : i, You 
Opinion ; from all you had told me Í judged this. va 
d that he was? 


d 
y 
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were not his selection, and I have hear dictio» it, bu 
prised at hearing that the papers, without oon iad [0 de 
held you up as having powers in Scinde. If any ‘a sithe « 
to thank you it was me, and 1 did so in my ‘om js sid | exam 
to your political exertions they failed; my ie < them | hat 
to be the cause of that failure ; to thaul you fat ije 
would have been to condemn myself. Now 1 A peing | Rot : 
fered with you except in your wish to pe id it fro™ p 
shed. We even there differed in our motive; Lord pllen l 
humanity alone, thinking the war policy g: ce ecaus Bi 

eep the pear me, | has] 
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ang | were mone sh eee e the office; but I con- 
a ks I pe S ma ee ig a we par pate calls for public 
i hanks! $ ce 1a À oe meers had made peace, and 
Ethe 0 battle ta s place, should I have thanked you, or ex- 
a acted Lord Ellenborough to thank me? Certainly not; 
8 fi should have expected no such thing ; my view of thanks 
an sthat they are only to be given for great success in battle, 
w for a long series of brilliant civil service. I confess I 
inn an not see how it casts the slightest reflection upon you; 
iM fiut I think your wishing to moot the question is injudicious ; 
A i Įdid all I could to avoid the question being brought for- í 
i yard; but it has now been done, and we must both abide Hi 
the public judgment, for assuredly I never will allow it to 
spe be even hinted at without a flat contradiction that I led 
“i Lord Ellenborough into error—that I deceived him—that I 
hen, ("3 unequal to the high position in which her Majesty had 
placed me as a General officer. Even the affection of a 
erto other should by me be swept away in a question involving 
Lord "y honour and military character ; if you were wrong it 
ning [72S an error of judgment; if 1 was wrong it was either a 
we uiminal sacrifice to a thirst of military glory, or a total 
eris /gnorance of my profession. 
ning. This brings me to another matter. The violence of 
‘that {è party against Lord Ellenborough at Bombay, I hear, 
his |Says that I made my promised account of the defence of 
You | the Residency, and that Lord Ellenborough “ burked iti 
This is false, I did mean to make it, and I do mean to make 
it, but I never said when, nor can I now! Ihave not time 
fto devote at least two days to make a good dissertation on 
the defence of outposts, and give the Residency as an 


un 


AS 
gaid fexample in all its details. You know the heat here, and 
jem | that the operations I have carried on, military and civil, e | 
f Hyderabad, preclude all work which is ë } 


but I nevertheless do mean to 
“tite the essay on the defence of the Residency when I can. | 
Lassure you that this business of defending my conduct 
| has given me more pain and annoyance than anything that i 


has happened to me in Scinde. 
| Believe me to be, 


‘Not absolutely necessary, 


my dear Outram, i 


Yours truly, 


(Signed) C. J. NAPIER. 


y . 
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I beg of you not to mistake me; I 


neithe 
right to object to your defending both the gt i 
Ameers and your own exertions; noram I at all e the a 
any one else defending them. I only mean to Say that p at F, | 
defend myself ; and if the public take a different ieee i i 
it pronounces that you were deceived, it has mee Waal i A 
doing, but that of those who have placed me cng wut 
defence, * F 
i a orde 
troo 
APPENDIX, No. Iy. a 
SECTION I, i 
Observations by Sir C. Napier, on the Memorials of the | rut 
Ameers of Scinde. Pat 
“ Hyderabad, June 12, 1848, 1 


“ The complaints of the Ameers form a tissue of false. | pee! 


hoods. I will answer them seriatim, meeting assertion by | the 
assertion, for to send documentary proofs would take upa K l 
volume. À E 

1. Complaint of Meer Mohamed Khan. i 

The Ameer may have, and did acquiesce in, and I believe h 
signed all the treaties with the English ; and, in common a 
with the other Ameers, violated their provisions. Me Oni 
Ameers formed one Government, and must be ae Am 
collectively. The proofs of their violations of He i | 
in the hands of the Governor-General, signed by Maj 
Outram. 

The Ameer says that he submitted to the araf pe 
This is exposed by the answers to three plain qer 
|. First Question. Who solemnly signed the new 
E ’ in full Durbar ? 

Answer. Meer Mohamed Khan. : 
E Second Question. Who attacked the reside 
“| Commissioner, (sent in the sacred character of ay + and 4 
with the intention to massacre the said diplomati 
that were with him ? 

Answer. Meer Mohamed Khan. 


* Major Ou 
his friendship. 


nee of m) 
Jomatist)s 


to renown"? 


ir C. Napier 
tram’s reply to this letter caused Sir C. Nay 
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Third Question. Who, in full Durbar, insultingly tore fi 
Of the (he signed Treaty to atoms, the Treaty to which the traitor 
ied ay (had affixed his name and seal, for the purpose of blinding 
Try (he diplomatist and securing his destruction 2. 

iew, jp | Answer. Meer Mohamed Khan. 

« None of the Ameer’s servants went by orders to fight,” 
put they did fight, and our comrades were slain by those ui 
wants. I utterly disbelieve the fact, that he did not ie 
adex his servants to fight, but he was bound to prevent his 
troops from fighting against his ally: as he did not do this 
he must take the consequence. 

The falsehoods stated against Lieutenant Brown and 

i Major McPherson, are answered by those officers with the 

f te | truth and simplicity becoming English gentlemen. Colonel 
Pattle is away. 

184, Does the Ameer suppose, that, when he and his com- 

‘false. | peers, had received their just punishment by force of arms, 

the lost lives of our soldiers and the cost of the war, were 


have a 


een m 
on hy 


SL 


on b f 
e to be cast out of sight, as matters of no value, and their 4 
traitorous Highnesses be allowed to keep all their forfeited 
treasures? Assuredly not ! 
elieve | The Ameer proceeds, ‘‘ I have spent my life in serving 


nmon |the Government.” I deny the assertion : I refer to Major 


The | Outram’s letter to Sir John Keane; I refer to Major 
sible | Outram’s book; I refer to a mass of documents against the 


„are  Ameers, that I forwarded to Lord Ellenborough, which 
Major Outram, and 


Jajor | were delivered to me as authentic by 
verified by that officer's signature. 
ealy, | 2 Meer Sobdar's complaint. i 
:— | Ialways thought that Meer Sobdar was a faithful ally. 
yeaty | He was greatly favoured by the new draft Treaty, and his 
| Position among the Ameers greatly raised by the increased 
tevenue he would have received; but the cloven foot of 
‘my | duplicity and cowardice was soon displayed. His Highness 
ist), | Yakeel, named Outrai, met me on the march to the south ; 
all | he assured me of his master’s good wishes ; that he would 
send 5,000 men into battle with the other Ameers, and, on 
, signal, turn and traitorously fall upon those troops, oe 
are I was so to arrange it, that my soldiers were not to attac 4 
o wretched duplicity of such i 


| those of his Highness. Th 


i 
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conduct was disgusting. Had the force that Teo 
been worsted in battle, Sobdar’s 5,009 men would 
fresh, unattacked and untouched during the co 
they would mercilessly have cut the British up, t 

themselves from the charge of treason to their thes ‘ lar 
secrets should transpire. If, on the other hand a if 
victorious, no doubt the troops of Meer Soban A i va 
fulfilled his engagements by the merciless slaughter E 
flying countrymen. My answer to this insidious A D 
minable proposition, was, ‘ Tell your master, that my W 
has no fear of the Beloochees, and does not need the y 
of traitors. I consider his Highness as our good ally, and, 
as a friend, advise him to keep his soldiers in Hyderabad; 


™manded 
have been 
mbat, and 


would assuredly fall upon them.” His Highness sent 
4,800 men into the field at Meeanee, where they fought us 
manfully. 

The Ameer Sobdar says, “no Sepoy in my service 
fought in the recent battle by my orders.” ‘This hypooi- 
tical quibbling is of a piece with that of the Ameer 
Mohamed. ‘he answer is, “ your chiefs lie dead at 
Meeanee, by the side of our men whom they slew: and 
for this your Highness must answer, or the responsibility of 
Government for the conduct. of its subjects must become 
a farce, and a hy-word among men.” 

Had Meer Sobdar been found in this fortress at the head 
of his 5,060 soldiers, and that none of them had fought at 
Meeanee, I should have respected him as an ally. In 
proof of this, I offer the respect which I paid io wa 
Shere Mohamed, whose dislike to us has been invetera 
from first to last. I well knew he was our enemy: 
I knew that he had arrived within six miles of Wee 
with 10,000 men, when the defeat of the Talpoors rte 
him rapidly retrace his steps; and he wrote to m? i (al sich 
assuring me that he had never passed his fonia was t0 
was a falsehood), and requesting me to say Bop its time 
be treated. Major Outram, who was with me at ou 
this letter arrived, assured me that this Ameo vail 
quiet if I would only shut my eyes upon his premea® 
aggression. 


a eGangotri Gya 
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for if I should meet his 5,000 men in the field of battle, | | locks a 
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ded By my desire, Major Outram wrote to the Ameer, and I 
Xen feonsented not to notice his misconduct. I thought Major 
ant }Qutram’s knowledge of the, man, would give a tone to his 
lear letter, and insure the best chance in my power of making 
if peace: but my hopes were vain. Major Outram was de- 
ere feeived in the intentions of Meer Shere Mohamed, and the 
ave [battle of Hyderabad was the result. 

his | On arriving at Hyderabad, I discovered that Sobdar’s 
bo- fmen had been in the battle of Meeanee, and I saw no good 
my Jreason, why his hypocrisy should shelter him from the fate 
aid fhich attended the more manly delinquency of Nusseer 
Khan ; that hypocrisy had not sheltered us from his match- 
locks at Meeanee. 

Meer Sobdar states that he signed the treaty offered by 
lord Ellenborough, and that he has it still. Yes; but 
Meer Sobdar signed a duplicate treaty, which was put in 
possession of Major Outram, according to the rules of dip- 
hmacy. Meer Sobdar, in dark council with the other 
Ameers, had resolved to massacre Major Outram, and above 
thundred British officers and soldiers that were with him. 
The Ameers made an ostentatious pretence of protecting 
lim in the evening, knowing that he was to be slain the next 
morning. They had bribed the moonshee of Major Outram 
josteal and deliver to them the treaty signed in full Durbar, 
nd in full Durbar they tore it in pieces. Was this an action 
0 restrain, or to encourage, their Beloochee chiefs? How 
ibsurd then was their assertion to M ajor Outram the even- 
ng before, that they could not protect him. But suppose 
his assertion to be true, what does it prove? Why, that 
tinces who cannot protect accredited agents (invited by 
hhemselyes to their capital) from being massacred by their 
oops, are mere chiefs of brigand bands, and must be put 
flown by any civilized government that has the power. 
The Ameer says, “that from the time the English 
came masters of India, never was such disgrace, oppres- 
‘on, and tyranny offered to any sincere friend of Govern- 
/Ment.” The answer to this is easy; sincere friends of Cie 
"tmment don’t send 4,800 men to cut British soldiers 
|roats, Moreover, no disgrace was put upon him, "except 
tat of being defeated in battle, in which it was disgraceful 
® ie, 
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to him that his troops should have joined; 
tyranny except being made prisoners, the 
such battle ; and as to being plundered, nothing was t 
beyond what is the usual prize of the victorious Gora 
ment; nothing was pillaged, everything is in the ha 
the regular prize agents, and ready to be accounted fo 4 
her Majesty. 

3. Complaint of Meer Nusseer Khan. 

If friendship be taken into consideration, I beg to say 
from the beginning up to the day of the battle of Mecanee, 
everything was wanting on Meer Nusseer Khan’s part; and 
my first act, on arriving at Hyderabad, in the month of 
September, hearing from Lieutenants Gordon and Mylne, | fore, 
then political agents, that the petty insults and breaches of |I hav 
treaty were frequent, was to determine to put a stop to snt 
them, and I wrote a distinct letter to the Ameers to tha |Amee 
effect. Had they guided themselves by my letter, they fare so 
would have been, unfortunately for humanity and the Sein- fnot t 
dian people, still on their thrones at Hyderabad; but they {prever 
continued to break certain articles of the treaty, and I re- lo ple 
ported them to the Governor-General, as I told them I charge 
would do, pe 

The Ameer says that no attention was paid to his ques- The 
tions relative to shares in the port of Kurrachee. The ou 
decision of these minor details was entrusted by me to Major j ie of 
Outram; but instead of meeting Major Outram to enter into ene A 
the discussion of them, the Ameer endeavoured to cut = 
officer’s throat. It was therefore very natural that no & 
tention was paid to his questions. 

The Ameer says, “ Meer Roostum Khan < Roos 
Hyderabad without asking us or our agents.” Ma Doon 
tum Khan had promised to meet Major Outram a ota f 
Major Outram mounted his camel, and went to : ie 
and the Ameer mounted his camel and went ° the 
way to Hyderabad ;—an insult to my Commis 
through him to me, that I am convinced was co was 110 
the other Ameers, in whose power Meer Roo ats 

first to last. The Beloochees of the Murreetribe a «sexo 
on the*road. “These two things,” says ne pee Jagt” | 
Perated the Beloochees, and the conseguente K | 


no Oppression and 
Natural result of 


was sent t0 


sjoner, an 


octe 
ae mil 


ta eGangotri Gyaanas 
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mdbloodshed.” The last was quite true : twenty-five Murree 
lt of chiefs were arrested passing near my camp, into which they 
sere brought fully armed; they imagined that I was to be 


iken 
em. {the dupe ofa got-up story, that they were going to demand 
sof |payment of wages due by the Ameers. They were all 


chiefs of the Murree tribe, and I took the liberty of examin- 
ing their persons, as well as of taking away their arms. The 
chief of the Murrees, named Hyat Khan, was one of them. 
In his pocket I found a letter from the Ameers, summoning 
nee, | the clan to arms; every male that could muster sword, or 
and (shield, or spear, or matchlock. They were to meet the 
h of | Ameers at Meeanee on the 9th of February ; it was there- 
Ine, | fore, very natural that I should seize the Murree chiefs ; and 
s of | Ihave now given orders to ny outposts if such parties pre- 
pto [ent themselves, immediately to cut them down. The 
tha, |Ameers are much mistaken if they fancy English officers 
they fare so easily duped; and nothing but my determination 
cin- [mot to shed a drop of blood before a declaration of war, 
they {prevented my ordering these twenty-five Murrees to be cut 
[ re- [lo pieces, for they gave sufficient provocation to have been 
m I jtharged by Jacob’s horse ; but that officer, having my orders, 
faved them. 
ues- | The Ameer says he fixed his seal to the new Treaty; 
The yes, he did so in the evening of the 14th, and in the morn- 
ajor [gof the 15th, tore it with contumely in open Durbar. 
into The Ameer says he sent a guard of favourite nobles to pro- 
that fect Major Outram—it was very evident that there was no 
jat- j'casion to murder Major Outram in the evening, when 
{bey intended to destroy him, and all who were with him, 
Jt morning. They knew that by murdering him in the 
oos- ening, his party would immediately retreat to the 
oor jeamers and get away, and they would have lost the plea- 
te of murdering upwards of 100 Englishmen by the pre- 


M away, 


The Ameer proceeds to say, that he had not more than 


D in 2 
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7,000 horse and foot in the battle ; whom the 
I don’t know, but I have the sealed and verified ae 

my possession of 25,862 fighting men on the f in 
Meeanee. The words attributed by the Anta of | Sir Ch 
when I returned him his sword on the field of battle me, 

utterly false. The Ameer proceeds to say, “ ag oraa J uav 
Major Outram was there, everything went on well ;” ae nore inf 
Major Outram had the power in any way to interfere vith [hope ii 
his treatment. Major ‘Outram had no power whatoyer jn {He inqu 
Scinde, or over the Ameers, and I had given the charge of |Amects 
the Ameers to Lieutenant Brown ; the accusation against pion las 
whom, together with Lieutenant Colonel Pattle and Major ime in | 
McPherson, which immediately follows this sentence, ha; iP galio 
already been answered by those gentlemen. 

Meerza Khoosroo Beg was not beaten, nor was anybody 
else; but, being in a passion, he seized Major McPherson, 
(who had neither said nor done anything to him) by the 
throat, and of course, was instantly made a prisoner. 

The following falsehoods are again stated by the Ameer: 
Ist, he says the fortress was plundered. It was not plundered, 
it was completely protected from plunder. The treasure it 
contained was regularly taken possession of, for the Go: 
vernment, by the prize agents. The Ameer is right when į 
he says the fort was neither besieged nor taken by storm; 
but it would have been both, had not the terrors of the } 
battle frightenedits owners into an unconditional surrender. 
It was not visited under pretence of seeing; it was tte 
possession of by right of conquest; and it’ was donee 
dually and carefully, in order to prevent the nam 0 i 
Zenana being alarmed, or seen by the troops; but es Fi 
delicacy I would have entered the fortress at the hea 
the troops. making 

The Ameer again says, “ after granting ue the | 
peace, promising satisfaction, and agreeing to Er w 

fort,” &e. That we granted quarter is true, fe 5 overs 
either injured, or even insulted after the fi cae 
but the « making peace” is a falsehood; “ P” 

tisfaction,” another ; and “ agreeing to restore aulatio® 
third; what remains of the complaint is an 1 . 
of falsehood. c. Naish 


y belonged i 


Shere M 
wre in t 
wll arn 


.(signed) 
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SECTION 2. 
f | Sir Charles Napier to the Governor-General in council, 
2, Kurrachee, October 27, 1843, 


e 
I nave the honour to enclose to your Lordship some 


nore information relative to the conduct of the ex-Ameers, 
[hope it may not prove unsatisfactory, because the further 
he inquiry is pushed the more will the treachery of the 
Ameers become apparent. I could have sent this inform- 
ition last February or March, had I chosen to spend my 
ime in the employment suited to a chief of police receiving 
tepositions. But, at the period in question, I had not the 
power of drawing up above 1500 men in order of battle ;— 
reinforcements had yet been received ; 20,000 men under 
Shere Mohamed were within a march of my camp ;—we 
ere in the midst of an insurgent population, warlike and 
ell armed; I had the magazines and hospitals full of 
ounded men to guard on the banks of the Indus. I had 
X sovereign princes in my camp, intriguing as hard as 
ey could to arrange an attack upon my camp by over- 
helming multitudes. I had a large fortress to guard ; 
his fortress was three miles from my camp;—I had an 
jmmense treasure to guard. I was obliged to respect the 
lenana in the fortress, to the hazard of the regiment in the 
ortress (which regiment had suffered greatly in the battle, 
md could not muster above 400 men); for in these Ze- 
_ [nas were about 800 powerful Beloochees, well armed, 
_ find the Zenanas full of arms. I well knew the treachery 
: jo the Ameers, or I should not have been so unjust as to 
fuse the terms I applied to them in my despatch. after the 
battle of Meeanee. 


ai SECTION 3. 


Memorandum of a Conversation between Meer Gholam 
Shah, Meer Fuzzil Ali, Meer Bijjur, and Lieutenant 


fir the attack on the Residency, on the 15th February, 
| 184g, 


| Yesterday evening, about half-past five o'clock, I called 
4 Meer Gholam Shah at Gholam Hoossein Ka Tanda. 


Rathborne, relative to the part taken by Meer Shahdad 
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He and his brother, Fuzzil Ali, received a 
tioned to them that I wished to have some R 
in their presence with Meer Bijjur, their co Sak 
house adjoins theirs. The Meers, Ghol ae 
Fuzzil Ali, are nephews of the ex-Ameer 
their mother having been his sister ; and 
brother-in-law of the ex-Ameer, Meer Sh 
[ being Meer Shahdad’s wife. 

When Meer Bijjur arrived, which was within a for | atta 

minutes, I requested that we might be private, anda fore by 


shee al 
start al 
was all 
go fort 
him. 

match! 
course 
haree ` 


I men. 
ersation 
> Whose 
am Shah and 
Meer M ohar 
Meer Bijjur iş 
ahdad, his sister 


med, 


accnversation took place nearly word for word as follows; Aly 
the parties present being the above mentioned Meers tif ue 

.] Moonshee, Meerza Jan, and myself. 7a overni 
Myself—Meer Bijjur, you joined in the attack on th pees 

Residency; by whose order, or at whose instigation, did Be 

you do this ? ec their | 

Meer Bijjur.—I joined in that attack by order of Meor pied 

Shahdad. peer 

Myself.— Have you any objection to stating how that e 

i . business commenced, and what part Meer Shahdad acted es 
in it? peer 

eee 3 ' Cc 

Meer Bijjur.—I will tell you willingly. The way a | C 
g was e) 


was this ; but, first, I must explain how we three Meers, ; 

now conversing with you, stood. I was in the service of | ei. 
Meer Shahdad; Meer Gholam Shah was in the service of | aa € 
Meer Sobdar, and Meer Fuzzil Ali was in the service o veal 
Meer Mohamed. Well, as you know, for some. days a? 
before the attack on the Residency, there had been a great would 
deal of unpleasant discussion’ between the Ameers an Ikne 
Major Outram; but at last, on the evening before the fhe 
attack, Meer Nusseer Khan moved out with his forces oF to m 
Meer Futteh Ali’s garden, on the road to Meeanee. 3 Moh: 


o 2 : ining in He 
moved in the evening, the other Ameers remaining of | hot-h 
semblage * 


fort. The night he moved out, a large as w | u 
Belooch Sirdars took place at his Durbar: but what a | Shah 
done I do not know, as I was not there. The yee ae busir 
ing, as I was going, as usual, to make my salaam ei e 
Shahdad, I saw great crowds of Beloochees, and hea Meet | With 
Were going to attack the Residency. I went or a 


Shahdad’s. On going into the Dhurbar, Mutakum 
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shee also came in, and said the Beloochees were ready to 
en | art and attack the Residency, when Meer Shahdad who 
on | as all prepared for battle, jumped up and said he would 
Ose g forthwith and head them. He desired me to go with 
md him. I had my sword with me as usual, but no shield or 
e |natchlock, and was quite unprepared for fighting, but of 
“S| course I obeyed. I then learned that Ahmed Khan Lug- 
haree had heen detached with seven or eight thousand men 
to attack the Residency, by orders given him the night be- 
fore by Meer Nusser Khan. 
it | Myself. —What! By order of Meer Nusser Khan? 
Meer Bijur.—t understood it was by his order given 


overnight, at the garden; but I cannot speak positively as 
ih Iwas not there. However, there were the men ready to 
id start. Meer Shahdad was proceeding to put himself at 
"| their head: he ordered me to accompany him, and I did so. 
a Ihad very few men with me, and sent a messenger to 

Meer Gholam Shah, who was with Meer Mohamed Khan, 
vat | tell him what was going on, and beg him to persuade 
ed Meer Shahdad to desist. Meer Gholam Shah spoke to 


Meer Mohamed, and he sent a confidential servant, who 
came to Meer Shahdad, and told him, that the business he 
was engaged in was a mad one, and prayed him over and 
of | over again to desist. 

Meer Gholam Shah.—Yes, I was not in Meer Shah- 
of | (ad’s service, but living as I did, near the Residency. I 
had had much intercourse with the gentlemen there: I had 


i seen enough of the English to be pretty sure that. they 
id | would beat us first or last,if we went to war with them, and 
e | L knew, when they did beat us, they would deeply reyenge 
w | the murder of their envoy ; besides I thought it disgraceful 


to murder defenceless people. I therefore begged Meer 


Mohamed to send an order to stop Meer Shahdad, whose 
| hot-headed proceedings would bring eventual destruction 
on us all; a confidential person was then sent to ee 
| Shahdad; but the latter replied, he had sworn to do t : 
r | business, and would go on with it. é He added the attac 

y _ Wasallarranged ; and that Ahmed Khan Lugharee was gomg 
r | With his followers; that he had sworn to act through thick 


Ai e aa pye — ——— 
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or thin with Ahmed, and would pl at th 
a for t e heag d 

of the force. i 
Meer Bijjur.—Well after this, there w : 


ace himself 


as a 3 
monstrance, and Meer Shahdad, with myself wih Sh Te. D 
of the party, started for the Residency, and whe we nf aid 
rived there, Ahmed Khan led forward the People to. y sa i 
attack, while Meer Shahdad with myself and other A A 
dants, remained on horseback und P 


ees, out | this 

1en returned, to yi 
That is al | as y 
was Meer N 


of reach of the fire, till all Was over: wet} 
and joined Meer Nusseer Khan at Meeanee, 
I know of the matter. The truth is, though | 
Shahdad’s brother-in-law, I was ney 


er consulted by him~ | whic 

his power was lodged in the hands of Servants and others, to m 
Meer Gholum Shah.— Meer Bijjur has givena true State. | whic 
ment of the transaction, A 
Meer Fuzzil Ali.—Yes, that is al] true. l toc 


Meer Gholam Shah.—May I ask why these inquiries are 
now made? Meer Bijjur has made his salaam, and we 
hope the past, as then promised, is forgiven. £ 


Myself.—I can have no difficulty in telling you. Meer N 
Bijjur has made his salaam, and has been forgiven, and there inst., 
is not the slightest intention of molesting him for what is but | 
past. 


The cause of my questioning him is this:—Meer 
Shahdad now states th 


attacked the Residen 
who insisted on attack 
he went was to remo 


one ] 
at he never headed the party that Moh 


cy, that it was the Belooch Sirdars | remo 
ing it, and that the purpose for which í veye 


nstrate with them, and save the gat- Moo 

rison. fhe 
Meer Bijjur—Why this is notoriously untrue; e Sa 
one who was with the party knows it to be so. Win i M 
fluence the boasting of Beloochees may have had a a 
curing the order for the attack I know not; I dare say it mY | attac 


at the it 
for they talked loudly of what they ne 
one, 
in du 


(nd s 


ders of 
against the remonstrances and n after 
» attended throughout the fight, a went 
English, rode with us over to Meeanees 


; id, “ Goo Tk 
up to Meer Nusseer Khan, and saluting him said, “ae 
fortune attend you, I have gained the day.” Ehen 
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ead Myself.—What ! said this to Nusseer Khan ? 

Meer Gholam Shah.—Meer Bijjur speaks truth: Meer 
te. | Shahdad, on his return from the Residency, rode up as 
ret | Meer Bijjur says, to Nusseer Khan’s tent, and entering it 
a | said; “ Meer Sahib Moobarich, Meer Futteh Khia.” ae 
the Myself.—I thank you for this explanation. 
en- Meer Gholam Shah.—We have stated all we know and 
out | thistruly. I have never spoken an ill word of the Ameers 
ed, | to you, because they were our sovereigns and relations, but 
all | as you now question us we haye spoken the truth. 


eer Myself.—I have also, as you „know, avoided a topic 
— | which I thought must be painful to you, but it was my duty 
to make this inquiry, and I thank you for the readiness with 
fe. | which you have answered me. 9 


After some further short conversation on general subjects 
] took my leave. 
re A. B. RATHBORNE, 


re Collector and Magistrate, Hyderabad. 
Oct. 22nd, 1843. 


N.B.—The above conversation took place on the 21st 
| inst., I made the original memorandum of it on the 22nd, 
but on reading it over to the Moonshee, he differed as to 
one point; this was, whether it had been said that Meer 
Mohamed sent a man to Shahdad to call him, and himself 
remonstrated with him; or, whether the man merely con~ 
veyed the remonstrance, as now stated. I sent the 
Moonshee to Meer Gholam Shah to ascertain which was 
| the correct version, and in his interview he elicited from 
| him the following important additional admission :— 

Meer Gholam Shah, on the morning of the attack, also 
waited on Meer Sobdar, who desired him to join in the 
attack also, Gholam Shah replied, that he was not going 
| t0 put himself under the orders of an inexperienced child 
| like Shahdad, especially as he thought the business a bad 
; ne, byt if Meer Sobdar chose to go himself, he would, as 
in duty bound, accompany him. Meer Sobdar then laughed, 
(nd said that would never do. 3 

This morning Meer Gholam Shah and Fuzzil Ali called 
"pon me, and I took the opportunity of reading over to 

them the above conversation, taken down on the 22nd inst. 
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which they said was quite correct: on this oc 
Moonshee was not present, and on both his af 
‘required. 


casion the 
d was not 


A. B. Rarunorny, 
&e. &e, 
24th Oct, 
SECTION 4, 


Evidence given by Peer Budroodcen, Moosahib, or confi- 
dential servant of the ex-Ameer Sobdar Khan, of 
Hyderabad. 


Question.—On what day did the army of the Ameers 
leave Hyderabad, and where did it encamp ? 
Answer.—On the 6th of February, 1843, the troop 
under the command of Gholam Mohamed Komriewalla 
and Meer Khan Mohamed Talpoor (Khananie) went out 
and encamped in the Babool jungle near Meer Futteh Ali 
Kebah. The two chiefs then returned to Hyderabad, and 
told Nusseer to get all in readiness for battle. Afterwards 
the force collected there, and chiefs, as they arrived, re- 
mained there. On the evening of the 14th of February, 
1848, Meer Nusseer Khan moved out and joined this 
force. 
Do you know what strength the force was? : 
I did not count them, but it was well known that ıt 
amounted to 80,000 strong. : 
That was on the 14th of F ebruary. What did this force 
do next day? poa 
In the morning an order was issued to plunder Majo! 
Outram’s dwelling. 
Who gave this order ? 
l know not. { 
What number of men went to the agency for that p usp! 
Nine or ten thousand men. A 
Who commanded this party, and what chie 
nied it? 
Meer Shahdad commanded the party, and 
order was given to plunder the agency ; Meer 


fs accomp?i 
e 


by him the 
Nussee! ° 
Mohamedi 


Kyrpoor ; Jehan Mohamed; Meer Khan jef, whos? 
Gholam. Mohamed Komriewalla; a Nizamanee © 
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he 


r name I forget; Ahmed Khan Lugharee; Meerza Bakur, 
0 


and other inferior chiefs, accompanied him. 

When this party reached the agency, who commanded it, 
and what orders were given by him ? 

Meer Shahdad Khan commanded, and he gave orders 
that “if the troops fight, kill them; but if they run away 
never mind 2” 

A. When Major Outram quitted the agency what did the 
Scinde troops do? 


f They plundered all the property left and burnt all the 
buildings. They then joined Meer Nusseer Khan at the 
1s | garden, and Meer Shahdad and the afore-mentioned chiefs 
| said, «We have gained a victory; Major Outram has 
jy fled, and we have. plundered his property ; our party have , 
la behaved most bravely.” Meer Shahdad sent a man, whose 
it name I forget, to give the news of his victory to Meer 
li Sobdar Khan in the fort, and to inform him that Major 
d Outram had fled. Meer Sobdar, on hearing this, answered, 
is « You have done ill: if with 8000 men you have been un- 
j able to destroy 100 men, what will you be able to do in 
h front of the General’s army ?” 
; This was on the 15th of February. What then occurred ? 


On the evening of the 15th of February, Meer Nusseer 
Khan moved from his garden and took up a position at 
t Lunar half a coss from it; on the evening of the 16th he 
| reached Meeanee; next morning the battle took place. 
In the battle of Meeanee what was the strength of the 
Ameers’ force ? 
Some say 40,000, and some say 35,000. 
How many of Sobdar’s men were in the battle ? i 
With Iktyar Lugharee 4000; with Mohamed Khan Tora 
300 ; with other chiefs subject to Meer Sobdar Khan there 


were 500 men. 

How many men of Mee 
in the battle? 

I know not, but every sou 

Was Meer Sobdar in the battle 
were there ? 

Meers Sobdar and Mohamed K 
battle. Except these two all the Ameers o 


lower Scinde were there. 


r Mohamed Khan’s were there 


l he could collect was there. 
? and what other Ameers 


han were not in the 


f upper and 
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Such being the strength of the Ameers’ force on 
17th of February, had the battle been delayeq es ie 
or three days more, to what extent would they haye b W 
reinforced ? pe 
It would have increased to 50,000 or 60,000 men, Re 
Did Meer Sobdar send information to the Ge 
troops were collecting at Hyderabad ? 
On the night of the day on which th 
*General’s Sukurunda,* Meer Sobdar called me 
Notesin days’ food and drink, and 


neral that ; 


e General reached 
and said, «T ake two 


Notesin proceed by the jungle to the i 
10th Feb, General’s camp ; tell him if he comes quickly it is well, Te 
Codo Nia Dne N ie delays, the force here will greatly increase» | ee 
Jemada Couza said, “< Budroodeen is a great man; if he of 
goes it will be well known, and you will geta bad name; it uh 
will be better if some one else is sent.” I afterwards heard pe 


that orders were given to Syud Abbis’ Ali Shah, and a pi 


Cazee, to proceed to the General’s camp, and to beg of him OM 

‘These to come quickly,» ke 
rA A tthis time, the 10th of T ebruary, 1843, Meer Sobdar | TA 
ae jew, Wasa friend of the British, when did he become hostile? coll 
I do not know ? golc 

When did the Ameers commence collecting troops? offi 

When Meerza Khoosroo wrote from Nowsharra to the but 

Ameers, “ The General is bent on war, so get ready.” of ¢ 

When the Meerza returned to Hyderabad the order for | tim 
collecting troops was given. tive 


Had this collection commenced before Major Outram to t 
reached Hyderabad ? 


; ther 

The collection of troops had commenced before Major is 
Outram reached Hyderabad. Mg 
Had the Ameers gained the victory what would have rane 
been the fate of the British troops ? priz 


Every soul would have been massacred. it to 
Budroodeen having read over his evidence, dea Oc oh 
be correctly recorded, and applies his seal to it 22n Bud- 
tober, 1843. Mohamed Moyadeen is witness tha; to be 
roodeen gave this evidence, and that he declares it | 


A 
correct, í 

O | abet | y 
“vidence given in my presence this 22nd day of O t y 
1843. ee g 


E. J. Brown: 


OL, SS = 
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APPENDIX, No. V. 


Section 1. 


Reply of the Officers employed to take Possession of Hyde- 
rabad fort and treasure, to the accusations of the Ameers, 
Sobdar Khan, Nusseer Khan, and Mohamed Khan. 


Statement of Major McPherson, Prize Agent. 


With respect to the assertion of the three Ameers, that 

I entered the fort with the view of seeing it, it is erroneous 
on their part. I accompanied the troops to take possession 
of it, and to see the British standard hoisted on its tower, 
which was done on the 21st of March, 1843. No outrage 
was committed, no zenana approached, and sentries were 
placed to prevent any one approaching them. Notice was 
given when the men would mount the tower, that the ladies 
might retire, and not be overlooked; and people were only 

| admitted on the tower at a certain time, lest the ladies 
should be annoyed. During that day, as prize agent, I 
collected treasure to a considerable amount, principally in 
gold. No zenana was ever entered by me, or any British 
officer, during the time they were inhabited by the ladies ; 
but I have taken treasure from those vacated. No female 
of any description was ever suffered to be ill used at any 
time. As for taking the ladies jewels from them, I posi- 
tively deny it; in many instances they were sent out for me 
to take, but I, as well as my colleagues, invariably returned 
them again, as being their personal property. I have never 
heard of any of the ladies of the zenana being ill used, or 
even seen; and I can safely assert, the complaint made isa 
gross falsehood on ‘the part of the Ameers. That we the 
prize agents took money, jewels, swords, &c. &c. from the 
empty houses is certainly the case. To do so was the duty 


of the prize agents. 
(Signed) P. McPuerson. 


Statement of Captain Blenkins, Prize Agent. 


After the perusal of three letters respectively from Meer 
Nusseer Khan, Sobdar Khan, and Meer Mohamed, I beg 
to state that the whole therein contained, as far as 1 have 
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any knowledge, or which relates to myself, or any of} of 
the prize agents, is entirely without any foundation, a of a 
the Ameers, never experienced anything but the gr, Y, N 
kindness and consideration from us. Ereatest 


: i They were repeated] that 
told that we did not wish the ornaments of their moment miti 


| be given, or any other property which belonged tp them; | bee 

| and in several instances when proffered, I have myself sai ae 

| them back to their owners; so did the other prize age - 

| we had no idea of intruding on the ladies, nor did we ean by t 

| intrude on their zenanas; and we had strict orders from the 
Major-General to keep perfectly aloof from the dwellings 

of the women. 


W. Buenxiys, A 
| aap Fie 
Captain Bazett, prize agent, Lieutenant Brown, commis. i 

sioner, and Major Reid, commanding the troops in the Fort, Gor 
all made similar and eyen stronger statements in contradic- to i 
tion of the Ameers. They are to be found in the supplement ado 
to the Scinde Parliamentary Papers. There also may be pea 
read the Ameers’ memorials, but the substance of them has last, 
been given in the narrative, anir 
} T 
SECTION 2. Sein 

; th 
Sir Charles Napier to the Governor- General, on 
May 9th, 1843. abo; 
The whole of the women of the Ameers refused to at- Exc 
company them, and are here. They say that they have no ae 
means of subsistence. This is said to be untrue. I pest this 
forbade their personal ornaments of gold and jewels i d l 
taken from them, by the prize agents; but whether the) i 
carried out treasure or not, I cannot say. S 

SECTION 8. ; 
. BY 

CONTRADICTION oF THE FALSEHOODS PROMULGATED S 
DOCTOR BUIST, OF THE BOMBAY TIMES. a you 

À ; 1943. 
Sir O. Napier to the Governor-General, May 16th, * of pee 
g imes clos 
An infamous article appeared in the “ Bombay ae ee 

the 6th instant. The whole is one lie from beg!" ‘ 


angotri Gyaan 
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of | end. The officers of this army are extremely indignant. 
The article is headed “ The Ladies of the Ameers’ Terenas 
A My reason for troubling your Lordship on the subject is, 
ly that you might have thought some outrage had been com- 
ty mitted, and the case amplified. My Lord, there has not 
been a single irregularity ; nor is there a woman, much less 
t | one of the ladies of the zenana, in any officer’s quarters, 
nor do I believe any one of these ladies has ever been seen 
rı | by an officer of this army. 


Ar a general meeting of the Officers of the Scinde 

Field Force, stationed at and near Hyderabad, held with 

sanction of His Excellency Sir C. J. Napier, K. C. B. 

) Governor of Scinde, and commanding the forces in Scinde, 

to take into consideration the measures that should be 

adopted to refute a certain calumnious article which ap- 

. | peared in the Bombay Times newspaper of the 6th May 

l last, headed, “ Ladies of the Ameers’ Zenana,” it was un- 

animously resolved :— 

That an address to His Excellency the Governor of 

Scinde be drawn up and circulated for the signature of 

the officers of this force, expressive of their indignation 

at the unfounded and injurious calumnies contained in the 

; above-mentioned article, soliciting the protection of His 

Excellency, and requesting his permission to make their 

sentiments more generally known, by circulating copies of 
this address to the Indian Press for publication. 

The following address was then drawn up and agreed to— 


Address of the undersigned Officers of the Scinde Army, sta- 
tioned at or near Hyderabad, to His Excellency Major 
General Sir C. J. Napier, K.C.B., Governor of, and. 


commanding in Scinde. 


Sir,—We, the undersigned officers in the army, serving under 
your Excellency’s command, have seen with indignation an ar- 
ticle in the Bombay Times newspaper of the 6th May last, 
closely affecting our honour, and tending to degrade us in the 
eves of our friends and country. The article in question 1s 
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headed “ The ladies of the Ameers’ Zenana,” 
the following terms :— 


« Where are they now? They, who three months +i 
were sharers of a palace and in the enjoyment of Ab howe 
of royalty, are the degraded lemans of the Feringhi ! So oe 
the harem has been defiled ; the last drop of bitterness k 
been mingled with the cup of misery we have given the Ameors 
to drink, the heaviest of the insults Mohamedang can endure 
has been heaped upon their grey discrowned heads. Let it not 
be supposed we speak of this in the language of prudish seni. 
mentalism ; the officers who have dishonoured the Zenang of 
Kings have committed great wrong ; but for that, as for the evil 
deeds attending upon so unjust and cruel a conquest, the Go. 


and concludes i 


ncy oul 
athe ex 
illy soli 
fou may 
te, eyes 
frends a 
the same 
copies of 


Hydera 


(Signed ) 
'¢, Waddir 


vernment which ordained it is responsible. We know to our | bay Eng 


shame and sorrow the evils which flowed from frailties such as 
this permitted in Cabool; and at Hyderabad we may yet dis. 
cover the heinousness of our sins in the magnitude of our 
punishment. If one thing more than all the other wrongs we 
have inflicted on them could awaken in the bosom of each Be- 
loochee chief, the unquenchsble thirst of never-dying vengeance, 
it must be to see the sanctities of domestic life invaded and 
violated as they have been; to see the daughters of nobles, and 
wives of Kings, living while youth and beauty last as the concu- 
bine of the infidel, thrown aside when their attractions have 
departed, to perish in their degradation and shame. ‘This is the 
first of the black fruits of invasion for which Britons must 
blush. We have avoided explicitness on such a subject: our 
readers will be at no loss to discover our meaning :—the most 
attractive of the ladies of the Zenana now share the tents ; 
British officers. A series of acts of injustice first introduce i 
to the Scindians the character of the British Government p 
has just been related will afford them an insight into the ai 
and blessings they may look for from the advance of ren 
the benefits and honours destined them by the most refine li, 
ple in the world. This contrasts well with the reception Eng 
Ladies experienced at Affghan hands.” 


We beg to assure your Excellency, from o ete 
and inquiry as to facts, that the grave charges containe 
extract against the Officers under your command oe 
without foundation, and that not a single instance of E 
ment or disrespect to the inmates of the Ameers’ Zena 


I 
r Bxee 
ever come to our knowledge. Having expressed to you 
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acy OUT deliberate conviction that the whole of the statements 
nthe extract complained of, are unfounded in truth, we respect- 
‘lly solicit that you will be good enough to take such steps as 


ou may deem advisable to clear our characters thus aspersed in 


the, eyes of our military superiors and comrades, and of our 


fiends and countrymen in India and in Europe; and that, with 


the same end in view, you will kindly permit us to circulate 
pies of this address to the Indian newspapers for publication. 


Hyderabad, 10th May, 1843. 


(Signed). 

C. Waddington, Comdg. Engr. Bom- 
bay Engrs. 

P. McPherson, Major, M. S. 

Edward Green, Acting Asst. Adjt. 
General. 

E J. Brown, Lieut. Engrs. and 
Commissioner. 

V. Brown, Fort Major. 

Gibbon, Assist. Surgeon, Post 

Master. 

M. McMurdo, Lieut. Acting Asst 
Qr. Mr. Genl. 

i, J. Pelly, Lieut. Persian Inter- 
preter. 

ľ Cristal, Bt. Capt. A. D. Judge 
Advocate General. 

{D Erskine, Lt. Artillery 

sin Lloyd, Major Arty. 

fi. Gibberne, Bt. Capt. Arty. 

|S. Unwin, Bt. Capt. Arty. 

LF. V. Outlaw, Lt. Madras Sappers 

! and Miners. 

LP. Nixon, Lieut. 25th Regt. N. I. 

à. Boileau, 2d Lieut. Madras Sap- 

į Pers and Miners. 

"Studdert, Lt. Fd. Engr. 

Hy Wood, Lieut. 20th Regt. N. I. 

fo Carstairs, Capt. Gth Regt. N? I. 
S Bazett, Capt. 9th Light Ca- 

į valry. : 

[C P. Leeson, Lieut.25th Regt. N-I. 

fapt of Police. 

| ae Assist. Surg. 12th Regt. 


JiB. Rathborne, Lieut. Collector 
and Magistrate. H 
_{ -Blenkins, Capt. 6th Regt. N. I. 
pe: Re Bt. Major, Ist Troop 


E] 


C. Hutt, Capt. Artillery. 
A G. Petrie, 2d Lieut. Arty. 
PN Gaye, 2d Lieut. Arty. 
INN Rowan, Capt. H. A. 

“S. Hatch, 3d Lieut. Arty. 


z 


We have, &e. 


W. J. Whitlie, Capt. Arty, 

W. J. Milford, Bt. Capt. 9th Light 
Cavalry 

H. C. Plowden, Lieut. Adjt. 9th Lt. 
Cavalry 

C. Turner, 9th Light Cavalry. 

W. B. Wemyss, Capt. 9th Light 
Cavalry. 

J. R. Snow, Lieut. 9th Cavalry. 

A. T. Wylly, Lieut. 9th Bengal Lt. 
Cavalry. 

J. H. Thomson, Cornet, 9th do. 

M. B. Stone, Cornet, do. 

M. Hyle, Assist. Surgeon. 

H. A. Balmoyn, Cornet, 9th Light 
Cavalry. 

J. H. Firth, Cornet, 9th do. 

P. F. Story, Major, do. 

C. Buckle, 3d Rt. Bombay Lt. Ca- 
valry. 

M. Stack, Major, do. 

R. R. Younghusband, Lieut. 20th 
Regt. 

W. Collum, Assist. Surg. 3d Light 
Cavalry. 

P. T. Taylor, Lieut. 8d Light Ca- 
valry. 

F. F. Forbes, Lieut. 3d Lt. Cavalry. 

R. B. Moore, Lieut. do. 

E. F. Moore, Cornet, do. 

T. Eyre, Capt. do. 

C. Delamain, Capt. do. 

F. S. Oldfield, Lieut. do. 

H. Mackenzie, Lieut. do. 

C. T. North, Lieut. Bombay Engrs. 

T. Pownall, Lieut. H. A. 

R. Henderson, Bt. Capt. Madras 
Engineers. 

A. Woodburn, Major, 25th Regt. 

G. H. Robertson, Lieut. do. 


G. Mayor, Lieut. do. 

T. Follett, Capt. do. 

J. Jackson, Capt. j do. 

A. Wright, Assist. Surg. do. 

H. Grice, Ensign, do. 
2 M 


Aei 
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E. Glennie, Lieut-Adjt. 25th Regt. A.S. Hawkins 
E. Lowrie, Ensign, do. C. Brasnell, Bae th Regt, hon, 
A. J. Thompson, Lieut. Provost | S.J. Dalzell, Eusien do, i 
Marshal. : R. T. Reid, Major, 134 do, man. 
A.P. Barker, Lieut. 21st Regt. E. J. Rusell, Lieut, do. Regt Ng | mil 
H. Farrell, Lieut.-Col. do. I. Fisher, Capt.” qo, 
W. C. Wilkinson, Lt.-Adjt. do. W. Lodwick, Lt. IS Isay 
F. S. Stevens, Capt. do. Wied Holbrow, Ensien l Mr.. 
E. A. Green, Lieut. do. A. Y. Bease, Ensign Endo a 
E. S. Leathes, Ensign do. O. Clarkson, Capt. Be 
M. J. Battye, Lieut. do. Jas. D. B. Forest, Eanes i the ` 
W. J. Merewether, Ensign, do. W. J. Soppitt, Ensien Fa Mb G 
J. M. Younghusband, Lieut. 8th | J. B. D. Carter, Tene an 
Regt. i 4 C. M. James, Ensign, 6th Resim gesu, 
H. Fenning, Lieut. 2lst Regt. N. I. ? siment, to di 
E. L. Scott, Ensign, do. J. Dalrymple, Sure. > ol 
J. P. Laurie, Ensign, do. W. Ashbariea eat Hara char: 
G, W. West, Ensign, do. Cavalry, "ex ine 
H. J. Carter, Assist. Surg. do. E. G. Malet, Capt. do, 
W. J. Brown, Major, 8th Regt. N. I. | G. Allender, Staf? Surgeon. 
A. Thomas, Capt. do. James Down, Lient. 12th Rest. N.I. 


J. McKenzie, Assist. Surg. do. 


{ 
(True Copy.) P. McPunrson, Major, | 
Military Secretary. 

i 


Hyderabad, 25th May, 1843, 
Gentlemen, —Your address has given me great satisfaction, 
I concur in every word, and confirm every statement it contains. 
We are accused by Mr. Buist, the Editor of the Bombay 
Times, of disgracing ourselves, our profession, and our country, 


Nan 
by the most infamous conduct towards the women of the Ze- di 
nana; and I am, personally, held up to public scorn as the im- 
mediate cause of such scandalous conduct. ; 1, 
You have protected your character, collectively and indi- X 


vidually, by exposing this unprovoked and unparalleled calumny; | Phe: 
and it is right the public should know that, so far from offering | Les] 


these ladies any insult, no officer of this army has even seen 2 c 
lady of the Zenana. k f pC 

But the officers whom I have the honour to command, arè i Tait. 
the same class of high-minded gentlemen which compose ihe son. 


rest of the officers of the Queen’s and Company's eee | 
calumny, therefore, applies to the character of the whole am P ha 


Profession —all will feel the insult ! n upon Tho) 

This calumny is intended to make England look dow or fhe Bron 
her armies with horror and disgust; and when I conia if ti 
bad climate in which we are now serving ; that vie ent | S 
privations surround us ; that we have put forth our 3 y 


. a 
gles to serve our sovereign and our country, and vb ep 
approbation of our friends; that all have served Wi 
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tion, and some of us grown grey in undishonored arms: that 

many of our comrades have lately fallen in battle, and by disses 
ui | and that all are ready to fall; when I consider these ee: 
Isay I am ata loss to account for the feelings which aay 
Mr. Buist (if it be true that he is an Englishman) deliberately 
to make the groundless fabrication which he has put forth to 
the world. 

Gentlemen, your reputation and mine are inseparable, and I 
assure you that my best exertions shall be united with yours, 
to defend our private character as gentlemen, and our military 
Ht character as soldiers. 

r I have, &c. (signed) C. J. NAPIER, 
Major-General and Governor of Scinde. 


{ 
N.I. (True Copy.) P. McPuerson, Major, 
Military Secretary. 
, 
fi APPENDIX, No. VI. 
8 
ay SECTION l. 


ry, : 6 “ 
| Names of Officers mentioned in. the Despatches as being 
distinguished in the battles of Meeanee and Hyderabad, 


Lieut.-Colonels. Pennefather.—Pattle. 

di Majors. Poole.—Jackson.—Teasdale.—Lloyd.—Mac- 
Pherson. — Waddington. — Wyllie. — Storey. — Stack.— 
Leslie,—Reid.—Brown.— Woodburn. 

Captains. Garrett.—Meade.—Tew.—Cookson.—Tucker. 
—Corway.— Whitlie.— Hutt.— Blenkins. — Henderson.— 
i ait. Delamain.—Jacob.— Willoughby — George. — Jack- 
son.—Stevens.— Fisher. 

Lieutenants. Smith. — Coote. — Wood. — Harding.— 
Phayre. — M‘Murdo. — Pelly. — Boileau. — Outlaw. — 
| Thompson. — Younghusband. — Leeson. — Brennan. — 
N Brown. — Rathborne.—Hill.—North.—Battersby.— Leeson 


—FitzGerald. 
Surgeons. Dalrymple.—Bell. 
|. Moonshee. Ali Ackbar. 


2m 2 


lee a 
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SECTION 2. 


Names of Officers killed at Meeanee. 


Majors. J ackson.— Teasdale. 
Captains. Cookson.—Tew.—Meade. 
Lieutenant. Wood. 


Wounded. 


Lieut.-Colonel. Pennefather. 
Major. Wyllie. 
Captains. Tucker.—Smith.—Con way. 


Lieutenants. Plowden. — Harding. — Phayre. — Bour- 


dillon. 
Ensigns. Firth.—Pennefather.—Bowden.—Holbrow. 


Officers killed at Hyderabad. 


Captains. Garrett. 
Lieutenants. Smith. 


Wounded. 


Lieutenants. Pownoll. — Tait. — Chute. — Coote.— 
Evans.—Brennan.—Bur.— Wilkinson —M‘Murdo. 
Ensign. Pennefather. 


Section 3. 


Names of men of the 22nd Regiment who concealed ve 
wounds, received in the battle of Hyderabad, and ee 
with their Regiment the next day, thinking another batt 
was at hand. 


John Durr.—John Muldowney.— Robert Y onnea 
Henry Lines—Patrick Gill.—James Andrews. Woun 
not severe. 

Sergeant Haney. Wound rather severe. 
Thomas Middleton.—James Mulvey. Severely Wo" 
in the legs, 


Silveste = Day. Ball in the foot ! 
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APPENDIX, 
SECTION 4. 


Report sent by Sir Charles Napier to the Governor-Gene- 
ral, of non-commissioned Officers and men who had par- 
ticularly distinguished themselves at the Battle of 
Meeancee. 


From Major General Sir C. J. Napier, K.C.B., to the 
Right Honourable Lorp ELLENBOROUGS, Governor- 
General of India, &c. &c. 


Hyderabad, 2nd March, 1843. 


My Lorv,—I beg leave to send to your Lordship re- 
ports made by my order; that while the memory is fresh, 
distinguished deeds may be put on record. The great 
results of this battle have made me anxious that those who 
were so conspicuous in the hour of trial should be known 
to your Lordship. Their devotion to their duty was very 
honourable to them. 

In the case of the brave drivers of the two batteries I 
am sure your Lordship will- do them justice, and I beg 
especially to recommend them to your Lordship’s protec- 
tion. : I have, &e. 

(Signed) C.J. Napier, Major-General. 


1 


From Captain Œ. Hurr, Commanding Field Battery, 
To the Adjutant of Artillery, în Scinde. 
z Camp, near Hyderabad, 23rd February, 1843: 
Sır, —With reference to Division After Orders of yesterday, 
ssion to bring to the notice of the Major-General, 
and good conduct of the drivers of the 
battery under my command, throughout the action of the 17th, 
particularly of three men (Drivers—Uggar Khan, Bahadoor, 
Mahadoo), who brought up the howitzer first in action on 
the right of the line, under a very heavy and destructive fire, 
| with a degree of coolness and steadiness that could not be sur- 
passed, though two of their horses were dangerously ee 
I would not presume to bring these men to notice were they 
enlisted, or treated as fighting men, but as they are still con- 
sidered as mere followers, men whose families receive no pension 


I beg permi 
the general steadiness 


52) 
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in the event of their death, or themselves, if dis 
I beg to submit the case to the Major Genera] 
ment in favour of those, on whose courage and conduct th 
existence of the battery must often depend. I have, &e, 
(Signed) Gro. Hurr, Captain, 


abled by woun ds, 
2a a Strong argy. 


e Very 


Com. Field Battery, 


From Major P. F. Story, Comas. 9t) 


Light Cavalry, 
To Lieutenant PELLY, Asst. Adj 


utant General, 
Camp, Hi yderabad, 26th February, 1843 
Sir,—In forwarding the accompanying 


Roll, for the informa- 
tion of the Major General, I have the honour to request you will 
inform him, that I have had the greatest difficulty in selecting 
these men, where all behaved so gallantly, and nearly equally 
well. I have, &e. 

(Signed) P. F. Story, Major, 
Com*9- 9th Light Cavalry, 


Roll of native commissioned and non-commissioned officers 


and privates of the 9th Bengal light cavalry, who parti- | 


cularly distinguished themselves in action with the enemy, 

on the 17th February, 1843. 

Camp, Hyderabad, February, 1843. 

Subadar. Shaik Bekr Ally, —Had his horse severely wounded 
in the chest, led his men in a most gallant manner, and was very 
active in re-forming them for a second attack. A 

Subadar. Shaik Emam Bux,—Engaged with two troopers in 
taking a Standard planted near-some guns, and which was most 
bravely defended by the enemy. 

Jemadar. Khoman Sing,—Carried the Standard of the Ist 
squadron (Queen’s colour), and was very zealous and active 
during the whole action. 

Havildar. Shaik Emam Bux,—Saved the life of his oficer, 
Shaik Emam Bux, (subadar), and his conduct was conspicuous 
during the day. ded 

Havildar, Shaik Golam Hussain,—Strongly recommente 
for great gallantry durine the charge. . 

AG ate Speers most gallantly durmg tee 
whole day. men 

Troopers. Birma Deen, Golam Russool,—These two dard, 
Were equally engaged with the subadar in taking the Stan 
which was so nobly defended. 


| 


i 
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Trooper. Sewdial Sing,—Singly rushed into a walled enclo- 
| sure and killed one of the enemy, who had several times fired 
y from it with effect. 

Trooper. Mootee Sing,—Saved the life of his officer, Captain 
Garrett. 

i Trooper. Gungah Sing,—Killed after a long and severe per- 
sonal conflict with one of the enemy, when no assistance was at 
hand. 

Trooper. Beharee Sing,—After being severely wounded in 
the wrist, and his horse also in two places, cut down” his:ri 7A 

b adversary. hg? oo, 

Trooper. Fyzoolla Khan,—Behaved gallantly throughout /an Š 

l | cut down his enemy after a severe personal conflict. i ie Libary 

5 Trooper. Hussain Ally,—Strongly recommended  for> great 

j gallantry during the eharge. WK a 

Trooper. Nasser Ally,—Behaved with great gallantrysdting 
the charge, and was severely wounded. RS $ 
(Signed) P. F. Story, Major, 

Com*s- 9th Light Cavalry. 


From Major J. H. Poore, Commanding 22nd Regiment, 
To the Assistant Adjutant General, Scinde Field Force. 


Camp, Hyderabad, 24th February, 1843. 


Sır, —[In reference to No. 2, After Division Orders of the 22nd 
instant, I called upon the captains and officers commanding 
companies, to furnish me with the names and acts of individuals 
under my command, who had especially distinguished themselves 
in the action of the 17th instant. The officers generally assert 
that they feel difficulty in making selections, where the conduct 
of every man of the companies was so satisfactory. Inso general 
a field of action and persevering exertion, I equally feel at a loss, 
where to draw a distinction; but it may be proper to mention 
the names of private James O’Neill, of the light company, who 
took a Standard whilst we were actively engaged with the enemy, 
and Drummer Martin Delaney, who shot, bayoneted and captured 
the arms of Meer Whulle Mohamed Khan, who was mounted, 
and directing the enemy in the hottest part of the engagement. 
When all the regiment behaved with enduring coolness and intre- 
pidity, I hope the particular circumstances of these two cases 


ee 
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will exonerate me from the imputation of doing Injustice 
the brave soldiers of the regiment, by particular; 
I have, &c, 

de H. Poorer, Major, 


Comes: 22nd o 


nee to all 
zng them, 


(Signed) 


From Major S. CLIBBorne, Coms. 1st Grenadier Regt. N.I 
To Lieutenant PeLLY, Acting Asst. Adjt. Genl., Hyderadag 


Camp, near H; yderabad, 24th February, 1843, 

Srr,—Agreeably to Division Orders of the 22nd instant, Į 
beg to bring to the especial notice of Major General Sir C, if, 

Napier, K.C.B., the names of the following officers and men of 
the Ist grenadiers, who distinguished themselves by zeal and gal- 
lantry in the action of the 17th February. 

Lieutenant Johnstone, who cut down a Beloochee, and saved 
the life of a sepoy who ‘had bayoneted this Beloochee, but was 
overpowered in the life struggle. 

Subadar Major Kooshall Sing, and Subadar Esseree Pursaud, 
likewise privates Sunkur Misser and Kadaree Powar, who were 
conspicuous throughout the day for their zeal and gallantry. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) S. CLIBBORNE, Major, 
Coms: 1st Grenadier Regt. N. I. 


From Major N. R. Rz1D, Commanding 12th Regt. N. IL., 
To the Acting Assistant Adjutant General. 


Scinde and Beloochistan, 
Hyderabad Fort, 25th February, 1843. 
Str,—With reference to No. 3 of the Division Orders, dated 
the 22nd instant, I have the honour to transmit, for the purpose 
of being laid before the Major General, a nominal Roll of es 
commissioned officers, naicks and privates, in the 12th ea an 
N. I., who have been reported to me by the officers in command, 
and in charge of the companies to which they belong, as E 
particularly distinguished themselves in the action of the 1/7 
Instant. a 
T take this oppor tunity of recording the gallant conduct f 4 
late Captain and Brevet Major Jackson, who fell at the ae 
the Grenadier company, in a personal conflict with several 0 tain 
enemy. The other officers, Lieutenant and Brevet Cap 
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Meade and Lieutenant Wood, who were killed were also most 
conspicuous when they fell, in cheering on her men at one of 
the most critical periods of the action. To the other Euro ean 
officers I am also much indebted for their gallant ent oe 
example throughout the day; but to Lieutenant and Brevet 
Captain Brown, the only mounted officer with me in the battle 
in a particular degree I beg to place on record the deep gratitude 
I must ever feel for the assistance he afforded me, as well as my 
admiration at the gallantry he displayed in cheering the men 
throughout the conflict, at every part of the line where the 
resistance was most hot and determined. I have, &c. 
(Signed) N. R. Rep, Major, 
Commanding 12th Regt. N. I. 


Nominal Roll of those men in the 12th Regiment, N. I., who 
distingwished themselves in the action of the 17th Feb. 1843. 
Fort Hyderabad, 25th February, 1843. 


1 Havildar Dutram Tewaree, 
1 Naick Bhowanee Sing, 
2 Naick Allum Sing, 
1 Private Shaik Adjum, 
Wounded, in gallantly defending Capt. and Brevet Major 
Jackson. 
(Sd.) .B. D. Carrer, Ens, in charge of Gir. Company. 


1 Havildar Oomrow Sing; 

1 Naick Lall Khan, 

1 Private Mathadeen Ist 

2 „  Booree Aheer 

3 ,,  Seetul Lohar. ; 
Lheard these men cheering on their comrades after a slight 


check, and saw them most forward in the action. 
(Sd.) G. Fisuer, Capt. Com: 5th Company. 


1 Havildar Bugwan Sing, 


Dp Thackoor Ram, PA 

Behaved gallantly, urging the men on, and foremost 1n the 
action. 

a, Ens. in charge 8th Company. 


(Sd.) W.F. HOoLBROW, 


(True copy.) (Sd.) W. Brown; 
(a) N. R. Rew, Major, 


Capt. Adjt. 12th Regt. N. I. 
Comis: 12th Regt. N. I. 
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From Capt. J. Jackson, Comds. 25t} Regt. N I 
To the Assistant Adjutant General, in Scinde and Bae . 
Camp, Hyderabad, 2 an, 

Srr,—Agreeably to Division Orders of the 22nd instant 
to bring to the especial notice of Major General Ran 
Napier, K.C.B., the following officers of the 25th regiment, N. i 
who particularly distinguished themselves, by zeal aan al pills, 
in the action of the 17th of February, 1843. Satantry, 

The whole of the sepoys behaved so well, that I 
would be invidious to make any distinction. 

Lieutenant Marston, grenadier company, who cut down two of 
the enemy, single handed, in front of the line. 

Subadar Major Nund Ram, who, though wounded, remained 
with his company throughout the action. 

Subadar Russall Sing, grenadier company, who shot three 
men, and cut down one, and shewed great ze 
and leading on his men. 

Jemedar Bappoo Sawunt, light company, who cut down 
one man. I have, &e. 

(Signed) Joun Jackson, Captain, 
Coms: 25th Regt. N.I. 


oth February, 1843, 


consider jt 


al in encouraging 


From Captain J. Jacon, Coms: Scinde Irregular Horse, 
To the Acting Assistant Adjutant General. 

Scinde and Beloochistan. 
Camp, near Hyderabad, 28rd February, 1843. 
Sir,—With reference to Division Orders of the 22nd instant, I 
have the honour to request that you will bring to. the notice of 
Major General Sir Charles Napier, K.C.B., commanding in Scinde 
and Beloochistan, that throughout the battle fought on the 17th 
I received the most essential service from my Acting Adjutant, 
Lieutenant Russell, whose steady, cool, and daring conduct on 
the occasion mainly contributed to the good behaviour of the 
corps I have the honour to command, especially while it was ex- 
posed alone for nearly two hours to a heavy fire of artillery, 2 & 
most trying position for an irregular sepoy corps, which, until a 
Ga months before that day, had, since it was raised, been alw2y® 
dispersed in small detachments, and the men of which had, wit? 
few exceptions, never been engaged in any but skirmishing 

fights. I am also greatly indebted to this officer for the promp 
ness with which he assisted me in the very difficult task of 1% 
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forming, after charging through the enemy’s camp, when the men 
were excited to the highest pitch, and when their services were 
required to repel an unexpected attack on the rear guard. 

I also request that you will have the kindness to bring to the 
notice of the Major General, the excellent conduct of Russuldar 
Surferaz Khan, Jemedar Alladad Khan Nawab, and Duffadar 
Mhobut Khan. The good conduct of these three native officers 
was most conspicuous throughout the day, and particularly on 
one occasion, when the regiment was moving over ground 
rendered nearly impassable by water-courses, hedges, and deep 
cuts filled with thorns and lined by matchlock-men ; in advanc- 
ing at the gallop over these obstacles so many falls took place, 
that more than fifty of our horses were lying on the ground at 
| once; this occurred under a very heavy fire from the village and 
nullahs on the right of the enemy’s line, and on this occasion, 
the native officers above mentioned, re-formed their men, and 
restored order in a style which was deserving of my highest 
admiration. Ido not mention Lieutenant FitzGerald, my second 
in command, as I have already brought that officer’s services to 
the notice of the General. I have, &c. 

(Signed) J.Jacos, Capt. Arty. 
Comis: Scinde Irregular Horse. 


APPENDIX, No. VII. 


Extract from a private letter of Sir Charles Napier, 
touching the operations against Shere Mohamed, in 


June, 1848. 
18th July. 


“Tam very ill; Ihad an apoplectic fit, from the sun, 
when out on the 13th of June last. I had before had the 
fever, and was very ill recovered, when I went out, and 
my tent was 132°. The sun struck me down, and I was, 
I believe, the only man of many who were so stricken that 
was not dead within three hours, and most of them-in a 
The Doctor was with me ina minute and 
bled me, put my feet in hot water, wet towels ance 
head, and so I was got right; but I have never been rig 

since. Such terrible weakness that I cannot write a letter 
without lying down; a sickening feel comes over me that is 
quite indescribable. The Doctors tell me I must give 


few minutes. 
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myself holidays! I ask them how? If I take one day 
rest, I must work double tides the next! How can I take 
rest? That is beyond their power to answer; i 
want it as well as they can tell me, but let them tell me 
who is to answer, perhaps, one hundred letters which at 
times come in at once, from Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi ie 
Agra. In short, it is impossible, without I quit a M 
ever, to have rest; and I feel unable to go on. Even this 
letter to you knocks me up! Yet 20 sheets of letters on 
stupid nonsense await at my elbow! There are two 
reasons why I cannot get rest. There is no one to do the 
work, 2nd. It is impossible to go away, we are locked up 
for five months by heat and the monsoon. ‘This world is 
one of suffering, and he who believes it to be only a sojourn 
makes up his mind to its roughs and smooths ; besides, who 
is to prophesy? I may in a week be quite well! The 
weather is cooling, the peace of Scinde is secure. I yester- 
day heard from the north, and the only chief left in arms 
has fled over the Indus, with a dozen of followers; and his 
troops dispersed! I think I feel better already. Tran- 
quillity is now certain, the want of that weighed hard 
upon me, as I felt my last point of personal strength was 
to surround Shere Mohamed on the 14th, as I did. 
There he was, and } 
though he was abad sol- 

dier to let me pin him Roberts 
up; yet, like a good 
one, he slapt at Jacob, 
who was the weakest, 
and tried to get to 
the desert, where he 
would not fear me, in- 
deed the few Jacob ; ; 
had could hardly find water; poor Shere Mohameds 
men would not look us in the face. The 24th March 
took the heart out of the whole of these wild tribi 
and they fled, 4,000 and three guns, before 900 and two 
guns! Jacob did not fire a shot but with his cann 
T wanted to go north, to rout out Mohamed Ali, bu 


Jacob 


900 men, 2 guns. 
Desert. 


Shere Mabomed 


River. 
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am too weak, and this fretted me; now he: is disposed 
of and all is quiet, I shall throw as much work as I 
can upon others, which with the cool weather will, perhaps, 
set me up. 

My position was a terrible one from 17th February to 
22nd March. I had hold of river, fortress, and town, three 
miles off, Ameers prisoners, immense treasure, and 40,000 
men as all accounts stated, gathering upon me; a large 
hospital, and to guard all these 2,500 men at the most, 
including officers! And besides all this, the anxiety about 
the brigade which I had at all hazards ordered to push 

| double marches to Hyderabad from Sukhur; and to pro- 
tect which, had the enemy ventured to march against it, I 
must have pursued with 2,000 men at most, an awkward 
number to follow 40,000! as I heard, and then believed. 
At last my brigade arrived, and at the same time rein- 
forcements from wp and down the river all arrived on the 
28rd and joined. At 7 in the evening I manceuvred the 
whole in divisions, at 2 in the morning I dismissed an am- 
bassador who arrived to demand my surrender, and told 
him to make haste home for I would be at his heels. I 
then lay down for two hours, half dead with fatigue, 
marched at four with 5,000 men, and gave my friend 
Shere Mohamed such a hiding as he little expected. They 
will never again fight. All their chiefs have come in and 
laid their swords at my feet. The whole country 1s quiet, 
and rejoicing at being rid of the tyrants. You never saw 
such a magnificent country, but a wilderness. The collectors 
have made the calculation, every cultivator paid two-thirds 
nearly of his produce to the Ameers, rigidly exacted. 
They have held the country fifty eight years, and ze 1s 
nearly ruined. Do not fancy the Belooch is the Scin a 
——— says, “ I wish you had not been opposed PFS 
fighting for their independence.” How they do b unaeran 
England ! Qh! no, we have fought for the liberties of 


imself i he 
he Belooch himself is glad, now 
ieee en est, but has only 


2 


the people! 
finds he is not dispossessed of his conqu 


got a good master for bad ones.” 
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APPENDIX, No. VIII. 


TOUCHING THE SICKNESS OF THE TROOPS 


Extract of a private letter from Sir O, Napier, 
19th December, 1844. 


The tales of the Bombay Times about quarters jg non- 
sense. I took the 86th Regt. from Hyderabad, to have no 


European regiment there during the sickly season, I sent 
troops to Ahmed Khan, and they had no fever; it was an 


experiment. I brought the 13th down to Kurrachee to be, 


ready to embark for England. I sent the 78th up to re- 
lieve the 13th at Sukhur, and hoped by their arrival very 
late in October that they would escape fever. It suddenly 
broke out and raged in the beginning of November, and 

“has killed 125, not one man has escaped and it is raging 
now. No one can account for it. I shall: arrive at Suk- 
kur to-morrow and I will send them down the river directly. 
The cause is their drinking. It does not give the fever, 
but it so inflames the liver and brain that the fever takes 
too firm a grasp to be got rid of. Why ! their ration is two 
drams a day, and eight of these drams make a quart bottle! 
sothe sober soldier swallows one fourth of a bottle of raw 
spirits every day! You and I know them too well to doubt 
that the other three-fourths go down after the first. Dr. 
Robertson of the 18th, a clever man, supposed to’ know 
India better than most others, tells me that at J ellallabad, 
where no liquor could be had, where they could get only 
water, he had not a sick man the whole time! The great 
disease with officers and men is drink, but the ole 
drink worse liquor, namely, arrack, which is made a 
anything and everything but rice. Rice the wholes 
of all Indian produce is sadly belied. This arrack 1s “aby 
chiefly of Bhang, a liquor drawn from the date tree 7° 
distillation but incision in the bark. 
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APPENDIX, No. IX. 


Abstract of the Revenue and Expenditure of the Govern- 
ment of Scinde for the official year 1843-4, ` 


| Receipts in money - 892,303 Rupees. 
| Expenditure . - 725,839 ditto. 


| Balance creditor - 166,464 ditto. 
Grain in hand valued at 727,796 ditto. 


Total surplus revenue 894,260 rupees, or £89,426. sterling. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

Ist. During this official year war raged till about Sep- 
tember 1843, when the last of the Ameer party crossed the 
Indus in the north and retired to the Bhooghtie hills. It 
could not therefore be expected that the British collectors 
could obtain anything like the full revenue ; nearly all the 
grain had been previously seized by the Beloochs. 

2nd. The whole expense of the civil Government is in- 
cluded in the abstract, and also the whole expense of two 
thousand police completely armed, of whom eight hundred 
are cavalry ; and all most efficient. 

3rd. The Governor had originally allowed ten lacsfor the 
total expense of the civil Government, but a year’s ex- 
perience convinced him that eight lacs would suffice, exclu- 
sive of the police force. 

áth. The collection in the above official year appears to 
give a revenue of about sixteen lacs, yet it furnishes a surplus 
of nearly nine lacs of rupees. The true amount of revenue 
vill be forty lacs, and the cost of the Government will not re- 
quire a greater increase than one lac, taking round numbers. 

5th. The future expense of defending Scinde, will be far 
lss than that of defending the former frontier, along the 
fastern side of the desert. But while the Punjaub is un- 
Settled the defence of Scinde requires a large force. i 

6th. The general opinion of all persons conversant Tn 
jhe revenue of Scinde, is that it will increase ina great Os 
nt. The ablest collector thinks it will reach a million 
lerling in five years; and the cost of the Government need 


tot increase at all. 
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G. NORMAN, PRINTER, MAIDEN LANE, Cc 
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|, _.:_Publisted by 7. & W. Boons, 29, New Bond Sees 3 f 
oa a t 
| In Two Volumes, post 8yo. price 21s, | : 
{ COMMODORE SIR CHARLES NAPIER'S | 
ACCOUNT OF THE WAR IN PORTUGAL. Fi 
. : 4 
BETWEEN DON PEDRO AND DON MIGUEL; í 


WITH PLANS OF HIS ACTION OFF CAPE ST. VINCENT, 


ee ooa 


se If weread the account of that naval action in which, with a force wholly unequal, 
had it not been directed by the utmost skill and valour, to compete with the énemy— 
ifwe read the account of that action in which, in the space of five minutes, a signal 
į victory was achieved, by which the glory of St. Vincent was revived—I say, if we read 
| the records of such an action, we shall find that the commander borethe name of Na- 
| pier.” —Speech of Sir Robert Peel. ¢ 
| ‘An excellent and spirit-stirring book—plain, honest, and straight-forward—the * 

very stuff of which the web of history alone should be composed. This is indeed an 
honest, fair, and impartial history.”—Morning Chronicle. 

“In spirit and in keeping, from beginning to end, Admiral Napier’s ‘ War in Por- 
tugal,’ is the happiest picture we could conceive of the battle off Cape St. Vincent— 
( its especial excellence consisting in a regardless bluntness of manner and language 
| that is quite admirable and delightful.”—Monthly Review. ge fh 
| “ It is Caesar’s Commentaries in the first person.”—Spectator. 
| “ Candid to a degree, and sincere as a:sailor’s will. This is the very stuff of which 
[history should be composed. ?— Bell's Messenger. ? 
| “If Admiral Napier be not distinguished by the common-place facilities of author- 
|ship, he possesses the higher qualities of truth, discretion, and clear-sightedness, in no 
[slight degree.” —A tlas. k 3 
| “In speaking of himself and-his deeds, he has hit the just and difficult medium— 
\shewing his real feelings, yet steering clear of affected modesty on the one hand, and of 
jover-weening modesty on the other.”—Tait’s Magazine. 

“ This is a very graphic account of the affairs in which the gallant author figured so 
nobly, and added fresh lustre to the name of Napier.”—Vevos. 
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SKETCHES IN SPAIN, 
| DURING THE YEARS 1829-30-31, axp 32; 


t CONTAINING NOTICES OF SOME DISTRICTS VERY LITTLE KNOWN; 


\ OF THE MANNERS OF THE PEOPLE, GOVERNMENT, RECENT OLS, 


COMMERCE, NATURAL HISTORY, AND FINE ARTS; 


With Lives of Spanish Painters. 


BY CAPT. S. E. COOK WIDDRINGTON, R.N., K.1.S., F.G.S. 
Two Vols. 8yo. price Qls. 


we would say, in a word, they afford us 


which has issued from the press.” 
pears Literary Gazette. 


“ Volumes of great value and‘attraction : 
the most complete account of Spain in every 
init and i s ittei tr: 
“The value of.the book is in its matter ang. iaaea ms Bae aarti country 
: . but treating of one like spain, 1 X bles 
thing operand esr to know so much, Captain Cook’s Skete! 
D? z = 
t 


isiti “Ji .”— Spectator. GES Pe 
E considered an acquisition ta ae SA oa iy lO tice, and the whole is so inter 


i i i irit of good . 
tion : so imbued with a kindly spiri of 
ersed with lively adventure and description ; eth ena 
kture le SA acknowledging attention, as to render i aE Mere te oa 
5 this country without pre- 


ite or converse upon th y 
lof this intructive work. "— Metropolitan. 


These volumes comprise ever, 
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Published by T. & W. BoonE, 29, New, Bond Street. 


The SECOND EDITION, in one vol: post 8vo. price 10s. Gd. bds. of ; 


ADVENTURES IN THE RIFLE BRIGADE 
IN THE Di | 
PENINSULA, FRANCE, AND THE NETHERLANDS 
; FROM THE YEAR 1809 TO 1815, ers 
BY CAPTAIN JOHN KINCAID, First BATTALION. 
u An admirable little book.” — Quarterly Review. i 
u To those who are unacquainted with John Kincaid of the Rifles,—and few, w 
trow, of the old Peninsula bands are in this ignorant predicament, and to showers 
know him, we equally recommend the perusal of his book : it isa fac-simile of the man 
—a perfect reflection of his image, veluti in speculo. A capital Soldier, a pithy and 


graphic narrator, IRID E a À 
modest volume, the impress of his qualities, the beau ideal of a thorough-going Soldier 


of Service, and the faithful and witty history of some six years’ honest and triumphant 
fighting. ` 


and a fellow: of infinite jest. Captain Kincaid has given us, in this Lat 


“There is nothing extant in a Soldier’s Journal, which, with so little pretension, A 


paints with such truth and raciness the ‘ domestic economy’ of campaigning, and the 


down-right business of handling the enemy- pmo 
volu 


« But we cannot follow further ;— recommending every one of our readers to pursue 
the Author himself to his crowning scene of Waterloo, where they will find him as x 


quaint and origina 


lasat his debut. We assure them, it is not possible, by isolated e 
extracts, to give a suitable impression of the spirit and originality which never flag from G 


beginning to end of Captain Kincaid’s volume; in every page of which he throws out ofc 
( 


flashes of native humour, & tithe of which would make the fortune of a Grub-strect a 


Bookmaker.’ — United Service Journal. d 
esc) 


“ His book hás one fault, the yarest fault in books, it is too short.” B 


Monthly Magazine, April. poss 


Also, bythe same Author, in one vol. post Svo. price 10s. Gd. 
RANDOM SHOTS FROM 4 RIFLEMAN, 


«u Tt is one of the most pithy, witty, soldier-like, and pleasant books in existence.” 
United Service J ournal. 
“ The present volume is to the full as pleasant, and what is still more strange, 35 
original as the last. Criticism would become a sinecure 4f many such volumes were 
written : all left for us is to admiré and récommend.”—New Monthly Magazine. 
« The present volume is likely to add to his reputation. It is a useful Appendix 
to the larger works of Napier and other military commentators. It is never dull, 
tedious, technical, or intricate.” — Times. ‘ j 
« Those who haye read Captain Kincaid’s Adventures in the Rifle 
this volume with avidity, and haying dashed through it, will lay it.do 
* feeling of regret—that it is not Jonger? — News. 


Brigade willseize | 
wn with only one 
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Elegantly bound in the Uniform ‘of the Regiment, 1 vol. post gvo. price 10s: 6d. 


; THE 
ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN JOHN PATTERSO™ 
With Notices of the Officers, S:c. of the 50th, or Queen’s Onn Regimens 
FROM 1807 TO 1821. i Nia 
DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO QUEEN ADELAIDE: 


t This volume'contains a well-written, yet unvarnished narrativ. 
of the 50th foot, (better known as the ‘ Dirty Half-bundred, from 
during the Peninsular war. It argues well for the bravery, 
tain Patterson, that throughout his work we have but little o 
brother officers.”—Bell’s Messenger. arora 

___ Captain Patterson’s Adventures are the record of a brave 50 
bigh-minded British officer, who never feats a rival, and never 
have an enemy, or to hate any man. His descriptions are remar 
ness and accuracy, and his anecdotes will bear repetition once a Wee f 

« Captain Patterson is one of the pleasantest of the numerous tribe 0 jtih 
who has done so much credit to the British name, by fighting an a 


ry write 


Published by T, & W 


» <9, New Bond Street. 5 
In 2 vols. 8vo. 


i with numerous plates, some coloured, price 36s, 
EXCURSIONS, ADVENTURES, AND FIELD SPORTS “A 
ne : 
CEYLON; | 
Military Importance, and numer | 
to the British Emigrant. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL JAMES CAMPBELL, 
Late of the 45th an 
Districts of G 


Its Commercial and ous advantages 


d 50th Regiments, and for many years Commandant of the 
alle, and the Seven Korles, and Judicial Agent of Government. 
“ There is continual spring and harvest there. 

“ To those who feel 
moving incidents, met 
volumes will form a tre 
chosen is his own, ando 
are for their frequency 

“These two volumes are full of interesting matter.”—Morning Herald. 

“ We never wish to take up a pleasanter, more fresh spirited production than this 


4 very entertaining book on Ceylon. The work 
h of a long residence in it on the part of the 
ervation attainable by a British resident.” : 
Foreign and Colonial Review. (a 


E 
In One Volume, post 8vo. price 10s. 
A BRITISH ARMY, 
AS IT WAS,—IS,—-AND OUGHT TO BE: 3 


ILLUSTRATED BY EXAMPLES DURING THE PENINSULAR WAR. 


With Observations upon India—the United States of America— Canada— 
the Boundary Line—the Navy—Steam Warfare, §c. §c. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL JAMES CAMPBELL, å 
Late Brigade-Major, 8rd Division, and formerly of the 45th and 50th Regiments. 


“We may safely affirm, that few aber mare er rise from its perusal without 
| Sratificati nd even benefit.””—United Service Gaze e. > : 
4 & Gene goneidetible merit, containing many suggestions which migr be adopted 
r the benefit of British Soldiers. The work contains much valuable information in- 
teresting to every class of readers.” — Woolwich Army Register snl are 
e We have in this volume much that ian kere „T e more al : 
i officers, without interest and instruction.” — er VR 
mse Thy ate ee TA thinker, and exercises his pea opona a which > 
' camined with so much fearless acuteness.” —. baei nin 
E: ec aeee Seep upon the staf of the third division, ring a wholegg 
- }the Peninsular war, and was one of the Dukes Fea] WOU IDE aparen tal : 
That the book is most practically useful, no military Tale of Ban in 
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6 Published b 


THE HISTORY OF THE GERMAN LEGION, 


Irs ORGANIZATION ın 1803, TO THAT OF ITS 
DISSOLUTION IN 1816. 


d from Manuscript Documents, - 


FROM THE PERIOD OF 


Compile 
By N. LUDLOW BEAMI 


complete, with Plans an 


SH, ESQ. F.R.S., LATE MAJOR UNATTACHED. 


Two vols. 8yo. d Coloured Plates of Costumes, price £1. 108 

The second volume sold separately, price 10s. 
not like others we could nam 
Major Beamish has left no soure 


e—a mere compilation from newspapers 
e of information unexplored; and 
iscript journals has enabled him to intersperse his general 
that render this volume as delightful for 
for profit.”-—Atheneun. 

d heartily recommend it to 


« The work is 


and magazines. 
the access he obtained to manu 
narrative with interesting pers 
those who read for amusement, a8 those who read 

“u We are altogether much pleased with the volume, an 
the British public.”—Literary Gazette. j 


onal anecdotes, 


In One Volume, post 8vo, price 10s. Gd. boards. 


NARRATIVE OF 


EVENTS IN THE SOUTH OF FRANCE, 
AND OF THE ATTACK ON NEW ORLEANS IN 1814 AND 1815. 


By CAPT. I. H. COOKE, 48rd Regt. 


New Orleans is penned by one 
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“ Itis not with the slightest hope of satisfying curiosity, or to anticipate the interest 
which the public in general, and geographers especially, always feel in enterprises of and 
this nature, but merely to give such a sketch ofthe principal features of the expedition | 
as may serve to direct those who are desirous of obtaining information respecting a 
portion of this remarkable country—hitherto only visited by Tasman, Dampier, Baudin, 
and King, and never before, we believe, penetrated by an European—to look forward : 
to the detailed journals of the spirited officers who had the conduct of the expedition.” |Wiih 
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We have never read.a work with more delight than the two volumes before us; cen 


j they contain a mass of the most pleasing information of the greatest interest to all $ deals 
parties,” — Blachwood’s Mag. of the 


“ X new country has thus been added to the map of Australia, and a survey of 500 | integr 
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-bourhood of New South Wales. Major Mitchell’s Journals are pregnant with interestivg | Terry 
facts that possess the striking advantage of being altogether new.” —Monthly Chiran. 

“Of uncommon importance and value, while it is full of extraordinary interest; 
taking scenery, incidents, and man into account; plates and plans clearly illustrate 
many passages.” — Monthly Review. : i ay 
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‘not only interċsting in Subject, but both drawn and executed in a splendid and att 
like manner.”— United Service Gazette. . 
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th Publication will speedily lead to the most valuable results, nO 

_ “man a social point of view.” — Naval and Military Gazette. 
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NEW ZEALAND, 
-| ITS ADVANTAGES AND PROSPECTS AS A BRITISH COLONY, 


WITH A PULL ACCOUNT OF THE 


LAND CLAIMS, SALES OF CROWN LANDS, ABORIGINES, ETC. 


By CHARLES TERRY, Esa. F.R.S., F.S.A. 


_ This work is unquestionably a valuable addition to our stock of informatiow respect- 
jing New Zealand. It is the work of a percipient witness, and one moreover who 
possesses qualifications for the task he has undertaken. We earnestly recommend it 
-| to our readers, and have no doubt the book will take its place in all New Zealand col- 
lections.”—Mew Zealand Journal. 
“No person should think of emigrating to that colony for the future until he has [ 
| carefully perused this intelligent and highly interesting volume.”—U. S. Gazette. j“ 
. & We are disposed to regard this as the very best book upon New Zealand that has 
as yet been published.”—Old Monthly Mag. R 
“ While emigration to New Zealand was all the rage, we looked in vain for such a- 
work ; it is honest and very cleverly written.”—British Queen. 
} ‘A sensible, temperate, and carefully written book.”— Examiner. 
; ‘This is the most practical work that has yet been published on New Zealand; it 
| deals largely with facts, and contains an authentic and complete view of the situation 
of the colony.»p to the present time. It is only common justice to his talents and 
| integrity to add, thavof all writers capable of giving so much information respecting 
an infant colony, and giving it with so much exactitude and comprehensiveness, Mr. ` 


ing | Terry is, beyond all comparison, the most strictly impartial we are acquainted with.” 
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SPAIN AND THE SPANIARDS IN 1843 | 
WITH ACCOUNTS OF DISTRICTS VERY SELDOM VISITED: 
NATURAL HISTORY, GEOLOGY, MINES, ANTIQUITIES, FINE ARTS 
THE CHURCH, PRONUNCIAMENTOS, FALL OF THE REGENCY, vro , 
By CAPTAIN S. E. WIDRINGTON, R.N., F.R.S. 


Author of “SKETCHES OF SPAIN IN 1829, 30, 31, & 32.” 


«This is a solid well-informed book, written by a man of great experience, of T 
unusual attainments, and thoroughly acquainted with Spain.” — Examiner. ro 

“These volumes contain the plain and unaffected narrative of a well-informed and 
experienced man, with much interesting and general information with respect to 
Spain, and some judicious observations on recent transactions in that country. As x 
an authentic account, therefore, of the present social and physical condition ‘of the VI 
Spaniards, we haye read the work with interest, and recommend it to the perusal of 
our readers.” —Morning Herald. 

« This is not a work to be skipped over and forgotten in favour of thenext published 
holiday journal. In one point of view—namely, as an architectural guide, this Tour © 
appears to have claims superior to most of its predecessors. Here and there, too, we 
have a contribution to Natural History worth attending to, as having been made by 
the travelling companion of our distinguished countryman, Dr. Daubeny.”—Athenqun. 


Just published in 18mo.—Price Two Shillings. 


A VOCABULARY 


OF THE DIALECTS of SOUTH-WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 
By CAPTAIN G. GREY, 83rp REGIMENT, 
GOVERNOR OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. A 


“The talented little work of Captain Grey, which is modestly put forth as 2 
bulary, rather deserves to he called a Grammar of the Aborigines’ language. Captain 
Grey has evidently studied the dialects of the tribes of Western Anstralia with great 
attention to have produced this work, inasmuch as throughout the whole of Australia 
it is well known that no dialect spoken by any one tribe, can be considered a specimen 
of the general tongue; the difficulty, therefore, of putting together a vocabulary of an 
entire dialect wherewith to base all others upon, must have engaged great energy A 
perseverance. So interesting is the introduction, that we purpose to quote very ps 
from Captain Grey’s observations, and conclude with a few specimens of the words, 


of which there are upwards of two thousand in this interesting little Work.” ime 
Australian Record, January 23rd, ; 
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| NEW LANDS IN AUSTRALIA; 
a DISCOVERIES OF THE | 
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ve WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE 
Hod -° HITHERTO UNKNOWN GOASTS 
; h SURVEYED DURING THE 
VOYAGE OF H.M.S. BEAGLE, 
| . BETWEEN THE YEARS 1837 AND 1813: 
ALSO, 6 
A. NARRATIVE OF THE VISITS OF H.M.S. BRITOMART, 
a: | COMMANDER OWEN’ STANLEY, R.N., F.R.S. 
i | Siete 
i | ISLANDS IN THE ARAFURA SBA. 
| BY J. LORT STOKES, 
y í COMMANDER, R.N. 
L | ‘Wih Maps, Charts, and numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo. 


_ Tux Beagle sailed from England early in the year 1837, and returned 


ards the close of 1843. During t f ; 
Buin of naval adventure, many circumstances of interest moked 
the progress of her voyage- ‘Unknown shores and uphrerse pa ns 
upon the north and north-west coasts of Australia at een aN 
oe our geographical knowledge. An inroad into tne E Toe SETY 
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between England and Sydney. The charts of the passage through 
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Torres Strait, by the inner route, have been improved, and a's i 
channel discovered through Endeavour Strait: while anchorages 
especially at Western and Southern Australia—now correctly laid 
down, and doubtful positions finally assigned, prove that in a 
unpretending though important duties of surveying, the officers of E 


Expedition failed not to do justice to the cause wherein they were 


engaged. E . i i 
Notices of Tenerife, San Salvador, the Brazils, the Cape of Goog 
Hope, the Mauritius, its Hurricanes, and the numerous Islands, Waters, 


and Lands of Australia, now first discovered and described, will be found 


in the earlier portions of the work, and an account of the interestin 
visits of H.M.S. Britomart, to the islands in the Arafura Sea, prepatel 
by. Captain Owen Stanley, 1m the latter part. E 


In an age fertile beyond all precedent in contributions to the stores 
of geographical knowledge, it seems desirable that some authentic 
account should be prepared to record the details of a Voyage of Disco- 
very and Survey, performed under the protection of the flag of Great 


Britain. _ 
For a period of nearly three hundred years England has been pre- 


eminent for the grandeur and success of her naval discoveries; anda ~ 


long line of illustrious examples, in which the names of Cabot, Drake, 
Raleigh, Dampier, Anson, Cook, Byron, Vancouver, Flinders, Parry, 
Franklin, and others, are to be found, attest that in each succeeding 
generation there have arisen men, willing, at all hazards, to sustain'the 
reputation of that noble service from which they derived, and to which, 


- they bequeathed, and owe their.glory ! 
And though the present cannot emulate the great achievements of 


the past—though the adventurous wanderer may no longer, hope to 
give his name to a new continent, or pass through unknown seas; 
from shore to shore—though not for him are reserved the striking 
triumphs of an earlier time—there are still rich prizes within his 
reach to tempt him onward ! 

In the voyage which this work is intended to describe, much new 
and yaluable information has been collected, new coasts have been’ 


visited—new scenes described—new countries explored. Fruitful 10 


incident, it abounds in materials for thought. Amid the wilds of 
Australia the advancing footsteps of Christian civilization have marked 
the outlines of that wider and more beaten road, by which their further 
progress, and final triumph will be effected; while in the: lonely 
solitudes, which the occasional visit of the roving savage serves but 2 
make more desolate,—the first echoes of our language,—the firs 


Offerings of our faith,—have attested that the dawn is at hand; 
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the day is coming which shall give another, and an English empire, 1o 
the annals of the world! ; iiie oth» 
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